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CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 

TRANSPORT of person and property is one of the 
fundamental needs of Society, and the applica- 
tions of steam power to this service by land and sea 
form noteworthy steps in human progress. No other 
forms of enterprise have contributed more to the com- 
fort and well-being of the community, and few have 
yielded safer and more satisfactory returns on the outlay 
involved. New or modified methods of locomotion are 
now being rapidly developed, and it is opportune to 
consider the advance so far made, and its probable 
future direction. 

The evolution of the roadway naturally preceded 
that of the motive power. From the earliest times 
records exist of the provision of artificial surfaces, 
generally of wood or stone, to reduce friction in haul- 
age. The increased facility in the production of metals 
during the eighteenth century led to the employment 
of iron rails for this purpose in several collieries and 
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2 RAILWAYS 

quarries. Simultaneous experiments were in progress 
for the construction of steam motors, and in the first 
year of the last century a locomotive constructed by 
Richard Trevithick was running on the public highway 
in Cornwall. Another of the early types of engine 
was tried on the Merthyr tramway; but considerable 
difficulty was found in securing sufficient boiler pressure, 
and the device of turning the waste steam into the fire- 
box to increase the draught made the initial success in 
1 8 13 of the venerable "Puffing Billy," which, after more 
than half a century of continuous work in the Cleveland 
district, is now passing a meritorious old age among the 
national treasures and curiosities at South Kensington. 
Its companion in retirement, the better known " Rocket" 
of George Stephenson, the winner in the competition 
at Rainhill, near Liverpool, in 1829, added to previous 
and successive improvements the tubular boiler, and 
though continuous development has since taken place, 
the 100-ton monsters in occasional use to-day differ 
only in detail and not in principle from the roughly 
made machine of 4^ tons, which early in the last 
century hauled a coach at thirty miles an hour, to the 
wonder of the assembled representatives of commerce 
and science. It speaks well for the ability and con- 
scientious work of the pioneers of railway construction, 
that until recently it was a common experience on all 
the leading lines to have engines in daily use whose 
periods of service ranged from a quarter up to half a 
century. 

The diversity of forms which existed in the early 
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years of railways has tended more and more to dis- 
appear, as most of the leading companies in this country 
now manufacture their own rolling stock, and there is a 
manifest advantage in having interchangeable parts. 
Inside cylinders are generally in use on the through 
lines of the United Kingdom, it being contended that 
by this means weight is better concentrated and oscilla- 
tion is minimised, while there is less chance of injury to 
the moving mechanism. There is certainly some objec- 
tion involved in the complication of the driving axles, 
and the comparative inaccessibility of the valves and 
cylinders for purposes of repair. Outside cylinders are 
practically universal on American lines. The bogie 
truck is now in general use for the leading wheels on 
both sides of the Atlantic Single driving wheels were 
formerly employed by some companies, but are now 
mostly superseded in consequence of the growing de- 
mand for increased hauling power, and coupled wheels 
are generally used in the passenger service. For goods 
trains the six-coupled engine is mostly employed. 

In this country the boiler is carried on a stiff plate- 
frame, while the comparatively cheaper form in use in 
the United States has the mechanism attached direct 
to the boiler by a bar-frame, which is thought here to 
throw too much strain on that structure. In the at- 
tempt to get more boiler power in English engines, use 
has been made in a few cases of water-tubes, but the 
difficulty in preventing leakage has prevented their 
wide adoption. The use of " compound *' engines has 
also not made much progress, though a saving of from 
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lo to 15 per cent, in fuel is claimed by their adherents. 
The complication of parts is one of the chief objections 
to the system. Some of the companies have made 
experiments in the use of oil fuel, and a reduction 
of working cost and of wear and tear seemed to be 
promised. Extensive adoption of the system either 
for locomotives or steam vessels would, however, prob- 
ably be followed by such an advance in the prime cost 
of the crude material best fitted for burning that the 
use of the fuel is checked. 

It would certainly seem that the evolution of the 
steam locomotive has reached a point at which much 
further progress can hardly be looked for, especially 
having regard to the limitations as to height and 
weight imposed by the existing headway and other 
dimensions of the road-beds in the United Kingdom. 
In view of the constant demand for heavier and more 
powerful machines, there is some ground for regret that 
the final issue of the "battle of gauges" was the ex- 
tinction of the 7-feet width of rails adopted by the 
Great Western Railway, which finally disappeared in 
1892, leaving all the English and Scottish lines of the 
standard width of 4 feet 8^ inches, the arbitrary space 
between ordinary cart-wheels on the inception of rail- 
ways. This gauge is now of wide distribution. In 
Ireland 5 feet 2 inches was adopted and maintained, 
and in India 5 feet 6 inches is the standard ; while in 
all parts of the world narrow-gauge lines, ranging from 
two feet to a metre and upwards, are to be found. 

With regard to other rolling stock, the tendency since 
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the opening of the first line of railway has been towards 
the gradual improvement of the accommodation offered 
to passengers, every addition to the facilities and com- 
forts offered being followed by a notable increase of 
patronage. Three classes of carriage have always existed 
on the majority of the railways in this country, but the 
great capacity for development of third-class travel was 
not at first recognised. Credit must be given to the 
Midland Railway for some portion of the progress 
made in catering for the wants of the majority. Follow- 
ing on the extension of their line to a London terminus, 
the directors in 1872 adopted the policy of attaching 
third-class carriages to all the trains, express as well 
as ordinary. A number of Pullman cars were about 
the same time imported from the United States, and 
this making in effec^our classes of vehicles, it was 
resolved in 1875 to oiscontinue the use of second-class 
travey The example thus set has not been generally 
followed, but the North British Railway, forming the 
Midland connection in Scotland, after a considerable 
interval abolished that class, and the other Scottish lines 
subsequently did the same. The North Eastern and 
Great Central and the Great Morthgrn for through travel 
run no second-class carriagesJ^Dut mo|t omer companies t*- ''h.| 
profess themselves satisfied with the revenues derived 
from an intermediate class, especially where the fares 
have been low6re3 so as to induce even thrifty pas- 
sengers to pay a slight increase over the third-class 
fare in order to secure somewhat more select fellow- 
travellers. Meantime the fittings and conveniences of 
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all classes have been improved; dining and lavatory 
accommodation is supplied on most long-distance 
trains; the corridor system being in some respects an 
improvement on the Pullman and Wagner coaches in 
use on the other side of the Atlantic, while less cum- 
bersome and expensive to hauLj It must be remem- 
bered, however, in making comparison with foreign 
rolling stock, that most of the travel in this country 
is necessarily for short distances, and for the service 
required no comparison need be feared by most of the 
British companies. The ordinary fares in the United 
States cover only one class, but extra charges are made 
by the outside organisations which provide the superior 
accommodation, the railway companies only doing the 
haulage. Inferior vehicles for immigrants and negroes 
form in effect a third class on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The first railways were laid out with the idea of the 
rolling stock being supplied by travellers and freighters, 
and the ownership of a considerable number of goods 
and mineral waggons is still vested in the customers 
of the railways, a fact which constitutes an obstacle 
to some desired reforms in the conduct of freight 
traffic. 

With reference to the construction of the road-bed, 
the work in this country, carried out under strict 
Government supervision, is doubtless of a solidity and 
permanence hardly equalled elsewhere in the world. 
The careful fencing of the property, the provision of 
over and under bridges, and the extent of station and 
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terminal accommodation in crowded cities, justifies to a 
large extent the excessive cost as compared with most 
foreign systems. There has been considerable change 
in the form of the " permanent way " since the laying of 
the first railways, the size of the rails necessarily grow- 
ing with the increased weight of the rolling stock and 
freightage. On the original Stockton and Darlington 
line the wrought-iron rails weighed 28 lbs. to the yard. 
The cheapening of steel by the use of the Bessemer 
process has caused its universal adoption for rails, and 
the usual weight now ranges from 80 lbs. to as much as 
100 lbs. to the yard. In British railway practice the rails 
are fastened to wrought-iron chairs, held by wooden 
wedges, and the chairs are spiked on to transverse 
wooden sleepers. In the case of American and colonial 
railways, where timber was originally cheaper, the 
sleepers or " ties " were, and are still, laid down at closer 
intervals, and the rails are spiked directly on to them 
without the intervention of chairs. The joints are made 
by " fish plates," bolted on each side of the rails, the 
expansion and contraction of which, under the influence 
of the weather, is allowed for by means of oblong or 
elliptical bolt-holes. Wooden sleepers on gravel ballast 
are found to give the requisite elasticity, and are now of 
almost universal use, though cast iron has been some- 
times employed to obviate the ravages of insects in 
trop ical countries. 
r The construction and ownership of railways in this 
I country, though closely supervised by Government 
I regfulations, has always been left to private enterprise, 
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f and as this was the birthplace of steam locomotion, 

I large initial cost was incurred, which has been avoided 

or reduced by communities profiting by our experience. 

To overcome national and local prejudice heavy outlays 

were involved, land and other properties had to be 

acquired on exorbitant terms, and the various systems 

\ were laid out without any fixed plan for providing for 

\ the needs of traffic. That the public on the whole has 

I been so well served, and that the results to investors 

\ have been generally so satisfactory is, under the circum- 

jstances, a matter for congratulation. The work was 

/certainly more rapidly, if not more systematically, 

arried out than if initiation and construction had been 

The Act of Parliament for the 
construction of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
the first line used for passenger traffic, was passed in 
1 82 1, and the railway was opened on September 27th, 
1825. It is on record that the first train arrived at 
Darlington, a distance of 8f miles, in 65 minutes. 

The subsequent improvement of the locomotive 
already referred to gave a great impetus to railway 
promotion and construction. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, upon which the "Rocket" made its 
d^but, was opened for traffic in 1830, and in 1838 the 
route between London and Birmingham was com- 
pleted. Railway promotion followed thick and fast, 
culminating in the "Railway Mania" of 1845 and the 
accompanying financial collapse. In that year there 
were lodged no fewer than 1263 Bills, representing a 
capital of 563 millions sterling, and involving, under 
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the then existing regulation, a deposit of actual cash 
amounting to 59 millions. 

The publication of these figures created alarm. A 
panic ensued, and the stocks of existing railways were 
greatly depreciated for a time, while the premiums 
quoted on embryo projects disappeared. Of the total 
projects of that notable year only 120 survived the 
ordeal of Parliament, which, however, in itself repre- 
sented a good session's work. Out of the chaos then 
ruling order was gradually evolved, and the main 
systems of the country assumed the positions since 
occupied with comparatively little recent modification. 

Parliament has in effect sanctioned the business-like 
and equitable system of allocating certain districts or 
lines of route to each separate corporation, and has 
been indisposed to sanction harmful or unnecessary 
competition. Each company has had to satisfy com- 
petent authorities both of the public need for the rail- 
way proposed and of the probability of its earning 
adequate dividends and interest on the capital involved. 
Recent practice has also included demands for proof 
of the financial capacity of the promoters. 

Subject to these reasonable requirements, there has 
been practically Free Trade in railways in this country, 
though the price paid in parliamentary costs for the 
Government supervision has doubtless been exorbi- 
tantly high. It may fairly be said that the two countries 
in which railway development has been most rapid and 
most beneficial — Great Britain and the United States — 
were those in which Government initiation and regula- 
tion have been least in evidence. 
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The principle of State ownership of railways is, how- 
ever, not wanting in adherents in all parts of the world, 
and in many of our own colonies and dependencies it 
has been widely adopted. In a new community, want- 
ing in accumulated local resources, there is an obvious 
advantage in pledging the collective credit to raise 
capital for the provision of acknowledged requirements, 
and there^ is something to be said in favour of retaining 
in the hands of public authorities the administration of 
works of public necessity and securing the profits for 
the public advantage. 

The danger of placing the control of so important a 
service in the hands of a monopoly would appear to be 
a cogent argument against private ownership, but in 
practice fears of excessive rates and inadequate accom- 
modation as accompaniments of corporate enterprise 
are found to be unjustified. The elements of competi- 
tion and the incitements of individual or corporate gain 
have been usually found sufficient to provide all requi- 
site facilities for the public convenience and comfort. 
On the other hand, Government management has in- 
variably been lacking in initiative, whether in providing 
the railway accommodation or working it to the best 
advantage, while political or party considerations are 
often found to override the main question involved, viz. 
the provision of the fullest facilities for travel and trans- 
port consistent with the earning of an adequate profit 
on the capital invested. 

The enormous increase of patronage involved in the 
working of railways as a State Department, there being 
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in this country over half a million railway employees, is 
an evil not readily to be guarded against. The success 
attending the operations of such departments as the 
Post Office is often instanced as proving the possibility 
of efficient administration of railways by the State ; but 
the postal service is a simple matter compared with the 
establishment and working of a large trunk railway, in 
which constant change and progress is required to meet 
growing public requirements, while Government manage- 
ment is notoriously afflicted by " red tape " and bound by 
precedents. 

The first railway in France was opened within three 
years of the construction of the pioneer British line, and 
British capital and methods were at first extensively 
employed. Subsequently, in 1842, attempts were suc- 
cessfully made to systematise the provision of railway 
accommodation. The country was partitioned out 
amongst six great companies, and it was arranged 
that the cost of construction should be borne in part by 
the general Government, in part by the districts through 
which the roads passed, and in part by the companies 
operating them. Changes of Government and financial 
difficulties have modified these arrangements from time 
to time ; but the effect has been that the State at the 
present moment owns about one-third of the capital, 
and towards the middle of the present century will 
become the absolute proprietors of the various French 
systems. 

Railway construction in Germany was commenced 
some ten years later than in this country, and about 
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ninety per cent, of the mileage is now owned by the 
Government. The lines were well and cheaply con- 
structed, and form a valuable national asset, but 
political and military considerations bulk largely in 
their operation, and the convenience of the public is 
fixed on a lower standard than that to which we are 
accustomed. 

Of the Austrian railways a portion is owned by the 
Government, and the concessions for the remainder 
expire within limited periods. 

The Hungarian railways are owned entirely by the 
State, and a striking feature in their operation has been 
the introduction of the Zone system of passenger fares, 
under which each station, taken as a point of departure, 
is considered as the centre of certain zones, which 
increase in a regular ratio. Passenger rates are fixed 
not per mile, but at so much per zone. The result of 
the system is to encourage long-distance travel, the 
effect being a constantly diminishing rate per mile in 
proportion to the distance traversed. The system has 
been extended to goods transport, but the experience of 
a dozen years* working has not been such as to lead to 
its adoption elsewhere. 

Italy has tried numerous experiments in private and 
State ownership of railways, the changes arising out of 
political and financial exigencies. In 1885 the three 
chief systems were taken over by private companies 
from the Government under lease, the companies pur- 
chasing the rolling stock and equipment from the State 
in consideration of annual subventions. 
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Spanish and Portuguese railways are owned and 
operated by private companies, while the lines in 
Belgium are mainly the property of the State. 

In Russia the Government owns and operates about 
one-half of the railways, and the private companies 
concerned have in most cases received aid from the 
State by way of subsidy and guarantee. The vast 
Trans-Siberian line, it is needless to say, is entirely a 
Government undertaking. 

The minor States of Europe mostly favour the 
principle of State ownership of railways, either present 
or prospective, on the termination of concessions. 

The exceptional circumstances of railway operations 
in India have doubtless rendered the principle of State 
ownership and control more especially applicable. 
Military and political considerations have had much to 
do with the planning, construction, and operations of 
the various lines ; but it is safe to say that the systems 
would not have attained their present dimensions and 
importance if dependent on Government initiation. 
Private companies were formed with a State guarantee 
of interest and options to the Government to purchase 
which are being from time to time exercised. To the 
older companies the guarantee of interest was given for 
ninety-nine years, the guarantee being only liable to 
deduction in case the gross receipts fell short of the 
working expenses. It was provided that if the net 
receipts of any company exceeded the amount due to it 
for guaranteed interest in any half-year, one-half of the 
surplus should be paid to the company and the other 
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half to the Government, in repayment of advances of 
interest previously made, and if such advances and 
interest should have been entirely repaid, the company 
would be entitled to the whole of the surplus profits. 

Under the powers of purchase the Government, within 
six months after the expiration of the twenty-fifth or 
fiftieth year from the date of contract, could give notice 
of its intention to purchase a line and either pay a sum 
equivalent to the value of all the share capital, calculated 
on the mean market value of the preceding three years, 
or pay an equivalent annuity for the residue of the term 
of ninety-nine years. Under these agreements the 
East Indian line was taken over in 1879, the Eastern 
Bengal in 1884, the Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi in 1885, 
the Oude and Rohilkund in 1888, the South Indian in 
1890, and the Great Indian Peninsula in 1900. An- 
nuities were issued for the purchase of all these properties 
except for the Oude and South Indian systems, which 
were acquired by a cash payment. The powers to 
purchase the Bombay and Baroda and Madras lines 
mature in 1905 and 1907 respectively. 

Various arrangements have been made for the pro- 
vision of sinking funds with the several annuities, which 
need not be here specified. Taken on the whole, despite 
the drawback connected with the depreciation of the 
silver rupee and the loss in providing for the payment 
of interest charges in sterling, the Indian railways have 
proved very satisfactory investments both for the 
Government, the shareholders, and the public served. 
The inherent disadvantages of State control must, how- 
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ever, be recognised, and on this point the report of Mr. 
Thomas Robertson, the special commissioner appointed 
by Lord Curzon to inquire into the working and ad- 
ministration of Indian railways, is worth careful attention. 
The report is a valuable work of reference on railway 
problems generally, whether or not it leads to that " root 
and branch " reform of the Indian railway system which 
is recommended. 

It shows that at the close of the year 1902 there were 
25,936 miles of railway open for traffic in India, of which 
17,754 miles were operated by companies, 2,184 by 
Native States, and 5,998 by the Indian Government, 
making a total of thirty-three separate railway ad- 
ministrations. Broadly speaking, however, the lines 
may be divided into two main groups — viz. those for 
which the Government has full financial responsibility 
(20,474 miles), and those which are financed by com- 
panies or Native States without assistance from the 
Government other than free land (5462 miles). Over 
the latter class the control of the Government is little 
greater than over the railways of the United Kingdom ; 
but the former, which constitute more than three-fifths 
of the whole, are worked either as State railways or by 
companies under contract. The State lines are each 
worked through a manager, to whom the Government 
gives extensive powers and pays a fixed salary, which in 
no way depends upon results. The State authorities, 
however, consider it sufficient to exercise only a general 
control over him through their directors of railway traffic 
and construction, and they le^ve him, within the powers 
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assigned to him, to manage the railway in the best 
interests of the public and the country. The contract 
lines, on the other hand, are each worked through a 
company in London, which is paid by results. The 
company from amongst its members appoints a board 
of directors to administer its afiairs, and the board 
appoints an agent to represent the company in India 
and work the line. But, as Mr. Robertson points out, 
while the Government give one of their agents — namely, 
the manager — extensive powers, and exercise only a 
general control over him, they allow the other agent — 
namely, the board of directors — no power wjiatever, 
and exercise the most minute control over its operations. 
After giving the fullest consideration to all the circum- 
stances, Mr. Robertson has arrived at the conclusion 
that it should not be necessary to exercise a greater 
degree of control over the company-worked lines than is 
now exercised over the State-worked railways; and 
that, while it is essential that the Government should 
retain full power of control, the exercise of that power 
in the form which it now takes is both wasteful and 
harmful. The only logical alternative, in his opinion, is 
to do away altogether with the contracting companies, 
and to work the whole system, for which the Govern- 
ment has financial responsibility, as State railways. 
Mr. Robertson is clear that the two systems should not 
both be in operation. In his opinion, the Grovernment 
should either work all the railways as State railways or 
lease them all to companies to work. The latter, he 
thinks, would on the whole be the better course. 
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He proposes the creation of a small board, composed 
of specially qualified railway men, who should be left 
entirely free to administer the railways, subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in Council. He would 
place his Indian railway board under the presidency of 
a chief commissioner, who should have a thoroughly 
practical commercial knowledge of railway working, 
assisted by two other commissioners, who should be 
men of high railway standing, and should have a 
similar training to that of the president. This is the 
system which obtains in several Australian colonies, 
with this difference, that the Indian board would, under 
Mr. Robertson's scheme, leave the details of administra- 
tion and working to the managers of the various lines, 
and would confine their control to the broader principles 
of railway management. In fact, his complete scheme 
is that all the lines controlled by the Government should 
be leased to working companies, the directors and 
officers of which should be supervised by the proposed 
new railway board. The board would further be the 
tribunal for deciding as to the construction of new 
lines. With reference to further development, he pro- 
poses the creation of a railway fund, similar to that 
provided for by the Light Railways Acts in Ireland, 
to be applied in providing improvements on State rail- 
ways, and lowards the construction of new lines. "In 
Ireland," he says, "the Light Railway Act proved of 
the greatest benefit to the country, and I feel confident 
that if a similar arrangement could be introduced in 
India, and the railway board given a free hand within 
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such conditions as Government may consider necessary 
to lay down, a great impetus would be given to railway 
construction in India, and the Government would rarely 
be required to provide any more capital than the original 
contribution. On the contrary, I am satisfied that the 
railway board, as soon as they got into full working 
order, would always have a handsome balance to hand 
over to the country at the close of the year." 

In the matter of working, Mr. Robertson's recom- 
mendations are summarised as "cheaper fares, more 
comfortable, expeditious, and safer travelling, better 
train service, speedier transit for goods traffic, and lower 
rates for its conveyance." He also recommends the 
adoption of the 4 feet 8J inches gauge as the standard 
for India in place of the mixed 5 feet 6 inches and 
metre gauges now existent. The introduction of such 
a change, sweeping as it sounds, would, in his opinion, 
be quite practicable, if it were slowly worked up and 
prepared. 

The construction of railways in the Australian 
colonies as private enterprises was not a success, and 
finally the separate Colonial Governments undertook 
the work. The operation of the lines, when opened, was 
not at first satisfactory, either from a financial or a 
public point of view, and commissioners were appointed 
to formulate regulations for the management of the 
properties. Difficulty has arisen from the fact of the 
competing, and at times conflicting, interests and 
policies of the different Governments, and neither in 
the planning of the various systems, nor in their united 
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operations, have the best results been obtained. The 
special evils of State ownership have been made 
apparent from time to time, and labour troubles have 
been acute. The railway wage-earners, being voters, 
have means of exercising pressure on the administration 
to the disadvantage of the public service. It may be 
hoped that the federation of the five different colonies 
may remove some of the difficulties hitherto attending 
railway operations in Australia, which are instanced by 
the fact that no less than four different gauges exist on 
the continent, viz. 5 feet 3 inches, 4 feet 8J inches, 
3 feet 6 inches, and 2 feet 6 inches. Most of the 
private lines, which aggregate rather over 1,000 miles in 
length, are owned by mining and other companies, and 
are used chiefly in connection with their own industries. 
Some of the tramway services in New South Wales and 
West Australia are owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment 

Railways in South Africa are also owned and operated 
by the State. The lines which form the main routes 
have given good results, both for the finances and the 
general development of the colony. The taking over 
of the Transvaal and the Orange State opens a new era 
for railway development in the country, and some much- 
needed links in the chain of communication will doubt- 
less at once be provided. With the increased business 
which may be looked for, it is doubtless to be regretted 
that the existing lines are on the exceptionally narrow 
gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, which, though suitable for 
pioneer projects, restricts considerably the accommo- 
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dation possible for passengers and goods, and would 
render the Cape-to-Cairo route, if and when completed, 
less attractive to tourists of the more luxurious class. 

The railways of Egypt form a State department. 
Suggestions have been made from time to time to hand 
over the administration to a private company, from 
which, doubtless, better financial results might be 
obtained, as the lines would be run on more strictly 
commercial principles. As Lord Cromer, however, has 
recently pointed out, in order that the private-enterprise 
system should work efficiently, so far as the general 
public is concerned, there should be at all events a 
possibility of competition, and practically there is no 
possibility of other railways competing with those 
which already exist in Egypt. The only possible com- 
petition is the river and canal traffic. But the present 
system of so-called public ownership is really a divided 
one, and it has the disadvantage, as Lord Cromer him- 
self admits, of making the raising of capital difficult. 
This can only be owing to international jealousies. If 
the railways were in private hands, the money could be 
raised easily enough, with every prospect of added 
railway mileage and added prosperity. The extension 
to Khartoum, first laid out for military purposes, and 
the construction of light agricultural lines, point to 
further development of the Egyptian system. 

Canada and the United States both afford instances 
of the advantages and drawbacks of practically un- 
limited freedom in railway enterprise. The Grand 
Trunk Railway, launched under very influential London 
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auspices, laboured under the disadvantage of extrava- 
gant methods of construction, and during the slow 
development of the line in a sparsely populated country 
a wasteful system of paying unearned interest in paper 
capital was adopted, from the evil effects of which the 
line is still suffering. The growth of the Dominion 
in recent years has brought a considerable measure of 
prosperity, both to this line and to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, an undertaking formed with liberal Government 
assistance by way of land grants. 

The rapid settlement of the North Western Territories, 
in view of the fertility of its wheat belt, and the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of British Columbia have 
so far established the resources and credit of the Com- 
pany that it has become one of the most powerful 
corporations in the world, with a transcontinental route 
and fleets on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The Canadian Government lines in the eastern 
provinces have been rather political undertakings than 
commercial ventures, and have hitherto been unprofit- 
able as investments ; but there would seem to be ample 
prospects for the successful working of a second, or even 
a third, transcontinental line in Canadian territory. 

Railroad enterprise in the United States has had a 
very chequered history, and the experience of British 
investors in this field has been by no means uniformly 
satisfactory. State and Federal legislation have alike 
been favourable, and even indulgent, towards the con- 
struction of railways. The locomotive has been the 
pioneer in opening up new territories, and the iron way 
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has frequently preceded ordinary roads. The average 
cost of construction has thus been exceptionally low, 
and the success which has attended the operations of 
many of the lines may be readily explained by the fact 
that towns have grown up on the lines of communica- 
tion. Population and industry have followed instead of 
preceding them, as in the case of older settled countries. 
By far the largest development of railway construction 
in proportion to population has taken place on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the working of railways 
in all parts of the world owes much to the inventive 
genius of Americans. 

The rate of progress has not, however, been without 
its corresponding drawbacks. Construction has not 
been hampered by undue legislative restriction ; but, 
on the other hand, the interests and safety of the public 
have often been jeopardised by want of adequate super- 
vision of details. The initial work has frequently been 
such as to necessitate practical reconstruction, as traffic 
has grown. Traversing, for instance, the streets of a 
town and the permission of level crossings do not make 
for the safety either of passengers or of the general* 
public. The general use at one time of timber trestle 
work to avoid the construction of solid embankments is 
another instance in which work has been left for a 
succeeding generation of shareholders to provide for. 

Financial methods were in many cases equally de- 
fective. No limit is placed in many States to the piling 
up of bonded debt on railways, which in some notorious 
cases were built entirely by borrowed money, while the 
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share capital was practically given away. The mortgage 
powers granted over American railroad properties led 
to an immense proportion of bankruptcies, and during 
the last quarter of a century no less than six hundred 
separate companies, representing 1 10,000 miles of line, 
and with capital aggregating $6,500,000,000, have passed 
through the ordeal of receivership and reorganisation. 
It is somewhat difficult, in the face of these facts, and of 
the enormous losses suffered in the past by British 
investors in American railroads, through " assessment," 
"scaling down," and "wiping out," to understand the 
indiscriminate recommendations made as to the adoption 
in this country of transatlantic methods of finance and 
administration. 

The rapid development of Argentina has been largely 
due to railway construction, and this country has formed 
one of the most profitable fields for British enterprise. 
The immense plains which constitute the greater part of 
the country favour cheap construction and easy haulage, 
and settlement and prosperity have mostly followed the 
lines. The Government has wisely given every facility 
to the foreign capitalist, and in spite of occasional 
checks from climatic or political causes, the return on 
the money invested has been unusually satisfactory. 

The history of Mexican railways may be divided into 
two eras. The first line built, from the port of Vera 
Cruz to the capital, was a British enterprise, and the 
route was subsequently duplicated by the Interoceanic 
Company. An American invasion from the north 
followed, the Mexican Central and the Mexican National 
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forming lines of communication with the railroad systems 
of the United States. All the systems have been subject 
to the drawbacks attending operations in a somewhat 
sparsely settled district, with a depreciated silver cur- 
rency added to the financial difficulties. The acquisition 
by the Mexican Government of large interests both in 
the Mexican National and Interoceanic systems marks 
a new chapter in the history of the railways of the 
Republic, and important developments may result. 



CHAPTER II 
RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC 

RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 

" XT THEN the first railway Bills were passed, and the 
VV present system of railway legislation was gradually 
acquiring shape, the ordinary traflSc of the country was con- 
ducted upon the roads and canals, and the new system offered 
to the country the option of an improved mode of transit, 
which was naturally accepted in the terms in which it was 
ofifered. Nor can it be doubted that railways were expected 
to be in practice what they are in contemplation of law, new 
highways ffeely open to the public to pass ^/ith engines and 
carriages at their own discretion/' 

This extract from the report of a Parliamentary 
Committee of 1853 clearly defines the position which 
the pioneers of railways expected these undertakings to 
occupy in the general scheme of transport facilities of 
the country. Railways were to be improved roads, for 
the use of which the public were to pay tolls, 
natural order of events, however, railways have gradu- 
ally become the only mode by which the greatest part 
of the internal communication of this country can be 
conducted, while considerations of public safety, and! 
other circumstances, have placed their management and! 
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use exclusively in the control of the companies owning 

( t hem!*^ Substantial reminders of the original idea are, 

however, to be seen in the large number of waggons 

belonging to private owners used in the coal industry. 

The original scheme, therefore, was that railways 
should be limited in their tolls (using that term strictly), 
but that the charges for conveyance, whether paid by 
the public to railway companies or to the carrying 
firms, should be something beyond the tolls in order to 
cover carriers' services, risks, and profit — the amount of 
these charges being governed, not by any special enact- 
ment, but by competition between the railway companies 
and t he carrying firms which used the railways. 

As railways increased and the great systems began 
to grow up by amalgamation, a further limitation upon 
charges was imposed, and from about the year 1845 
each Act prescribed a scale (calculated at per ton per 
mile) of maximum charges for conveyance. The scale 
was generally somewhat below the sum of the tolls 
chargeable under the earlier Acts for the use of the 
railway, for locomotive power, and for the use of 
waggons combined. To these maximum rates some 
of the companies were permitted to add a terminal 
charge for the services other than conveyance on the 
railway. This form of toll and maximum rate clauses 
has been followed from 1845 to the present time, with 
few aiqe ndments or variations. 

In passing from the early primitive to the present 
more practical system, great advantages have on balance 
been attained, but some sacrifice was necessary of the 
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freedom with which individuals were able to exercise 
their choice of route, and to select the means of loco- 
motion they employed It has, indeed, been well said 
that " the early law of carriage by railway proceeded 
upon an anticipation of facts which experience has 
almost entirely reversed." It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in the early days the view was taken that 
legislative control of the regulations or charges of a 
railway company was to be deprecated as being in 
restraint of its rights as a trader, and an undue inter- 
ference with the sanctity of contract. But whilst 
the judges deprecated parliamentary interference, they 
were in constant conflict as to the interpretation of 
the law applicable to these undertakings ; and the last 
edition of Boyle and Waghorn gives an instructive 
account of some of the widely divergent views held by 
high authorities as to the position of railways in regard 
to their duties to the public. 

Of late years, however, the principles of the law 
have steadily receded in importance, and the courts 
have been mainly concerned with the merits and facts 
of the cases before them, while the appointment of a 
special tribunal to deal solely with questions of trans- 
port by railway and canal, and with wide discretion 
in certain directions, has introduced an entirely new 
element into the legal history of railway enterprise in 
this country. 

As in most other British institutions, science has had 
little to do with the evolution of the rates actually charged 
— as distinct from maxima — upon British railways. 
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Beautiful theories of equal mileage rates, a classification 
based on cost of transport, etc., have at various times 
been expounded, but the broad lines on which the 
actual tariffs of British railway companies have been 
regulated have been to ask of merchandise all it can 
justly be called upon to pay. It has been the aim of 
railway companies to make the rates conform to the 
requirements of trade, or in other words, "to charge 
what the traffic will fairly bear." Obviously the views 
of trader and carrier on such a point must often differ 
substantially, but in the long run reasonable figures in 
their mutual interests are ultimately fixed, railway 
officials being fully alive to the fact that the pros- 
perity of their companies is closely associated with 
the prosperity of the industries they serve. They, in 
short, erideavour to suit their charges to the capacity 
of the traders, thus carrying out the intention of the 
Railways Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845, by which 
they are required " to accommodate them (the rates) to 
the circumstances of the traffic." 

Before proceeding further, it will be well to trace 
roughly the origin and growth of a classification for 
the transport of goods in this country. Prior to the 
railway epoch, as is well known, goods were conveyed 
chiefly by canal, and for charging purposes a rude 
classification was adopted, which was taken as a guide 
in framing the classifications which appeared in the 
earlier Railway Acts. A Canal Act of a century ago 
provides that coal, stone, timber, corn, grain, malt, meal, 
flour, and other goods, wares, merchandise, and com- 
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I modities whatsoever, shall be subject to a charge at the 
Lrate of i^d. per ton per mile. Dung, soil, ashes, marl, 
■ and other manures at half the above rate. In this 
elementary classification there are only twelve enumera- 
ted articles. In the original Railway Acts there are from 
forty to sixty, divided into five or six groups. But 
with the expansion of trade, the growth of manufactures, 
and the application of science, new products came fast 
into the field, and the primitive classifications which 
suflSced for canals and the early railway days were 
found inadequate for the growing demands of commerce. 
The railway companies, recognising this difficulty, in 
1847 framed a classification to govern through traflSc, 
and enumerated and classified 326 articles. In 1852 
the number had grown to 700, and in the year 1890 to 
4,000 entries, or, leaving out duplications, to about 2,500 
separate articles. The latter classification was taken as 
the basis for that deposited with the Board of Trade, in 
compliance with the Act of 1888, but the number of 
articles was reduced by the omission of qualifying words 
— such as " common," " in the rough," " old," " un- 
finished," etc. — and by the expunging of duplicate 
entries of compound words, to a total of about 1400 
articles. 

lament, having authorised every railway built in 
this country, and granted the special privileges each 
enjoys, has naturally kept careful watch that the com- 
panies should not take unfair advantage of the public. 
With the national industries developing by " leaps and 
bounds," the conditions of railway working and charging 
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have at various periods required full investigation, and 
it may be safely said that no trade has been so amply and 
frequently inquired into by parliamentary committees 
as the great transport business of the country, and it 
must also be freely admitted that few industries could 
have emerged from these ordeals with more credit. 

The inquiries were often demanded on grounds of 
complaint, which on investigation were found to be 
based on misunderstanding of the powers of the com- 
panies, or what they could be reasonably asked to 
perform. Nevertheless, these inquiries produced advan- 
tages for the public and checked unfair use of the powers 
and privileges possessed by the companies, and the 
reports of the various committees form a valuable re- 
cord of the progress of our railways from their very early 
times down to to-day. 

Space will not permit of detailed reference to these 
parliamentary reports, which cover most departments of 
railway working, but special reference must be made to 
that of the Committee of 1872, as the Act of the follow- 
ing year, based on its recommendations, constituted the 
Railway and Canal Commission, with the view to giving 
traders a specially qualified tribunal to hear their com- 
plaints against railway companies. In 188 1-2, the 
year before the expiration of the second term of the 
1873 Railway Commissioners, another House of 
Commons Committee inquired into the working of 
this tribunal and as to the then existing relations 
between the traders and the companies. 

This inquiry proved to be a very wide and exhaustive 
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one. Various recommendations were made, amongst 
others that the Railway and Canal Commission should 
be made permanent, which was done by the Act of the 
following year, notwithstanding the comparatively few 
cases that had been brought before it " Its utility is," 
the Committee claimed, " not to be measured solely by 
the instances in which it has been called upon to hear 
and determine, but also by the deterrent and controlling 
influence of its existence." 

This Court consists of two Commissioners appointed 
by the President of the Board of Trade, and three 
eX'officio Commissioners judges of the Superior Courts, 
one nominated for England, one for Scotland, and one 
for Ireland by the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President 
of the Court of Session, and the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, respectively. The working of this tribunal has 
on the whole given general satisfaction both to the 
traders and the railway authorities. It may be added 
that the 188 1-2 Committee expressly stated that "on 
the whole of the evidence they acquit the railway 
companies of any great dereliction of duty to the 
public." 

THE RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT, 1 888 

It has been stated above that the railway industry 
has been subject to many inquiries before committees 
whose recommendations have generally formed the 
basis of legislation. To deal with the whole of these 
inquiries adequately would require more space than is ' 
available in a work of this scope, and it must suffice to 
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refer broadly to the recent legislation which governs the 
principal sections of the railway companies' present 
powers, and more especially their powers in regard to 
the rates charged for the goods and minerals conveyed, 
and also to indicate the protection given to the public 
against unfair charges. 

The Act of 1888 provided that "every railway com- 
pany shall submit to the Board of Trade a revised 
classification of merchandise traffic and a revised 
schedule of maximum rates and charges applicable 
thereto proposed to be charged by such railway com- 
pany, and shall fully state in such classification and 
schedule the nature and amounts of all terminal 
charges proposed to be authorised in respect of each 
class of traffic, and the circumstances under which such 
terminal charges are proposed to be made." 

Accordingly, on the 9th February, 1889, the railway 
companies of the United Kingdom lodged with the 
Board of Trade a revised classification of merchandise 
and schedule of maximum rates, which they proposed 
to adopt. The work was one of colossal magnitude, 
and few persons had any idea of the amount of labour 
cast upon the officials of the railway companies in 
complying with this order. At the date of the inquiry 
there were in this country at least 18,000 railway 
stations, and there were 40,000 pairs of these stations 
between which business was actually transacted, which 
came under the supervision of the Clearing House, and 
the settlement of the receipts from which gave employ- 
ment to an army of clerks and other officials connected 
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with the Clearing House. Sir Richard Moon at one 
time stated that in the case of the London and North 
Western alone the number of rates between stations on 
that line was over 20,000,000. The companies' rates 
were authorised under very many different Acts of 
Parliament; the widest possible divergence existing 
among them, both as to the classification and the rates 
to be charged. All the Acts under which railways had 
been constructed specified articles of merchandise and 
minerals to be carried at certain rates, according to the 
classes to which they were allocated, and the classifica- 
tion and the rates differed in many instances widely 
It had been the desire of the railway companies — 
even in a greater degree than that of the traders 
and the public — to simplify and make consistent the 
classification, and reduce as far as possible the number 
of differences in the rates which they were authorised 
to charge. The efforts made in this direction caused 
the working classification, as agreed by the railway 
companies, to include some thousands of articles, 
grouped and ranged under five distinct classes, de- 
noted by figures i to 5, and two others known as " M " 
and "S" — the former including "minerals," and the 
latter such goods as generally pass from "station to 
station only," in large quantities, such as gi^ain. Some 
idea of the very miscellaneous descriptions of articles 
carried by railway may be formed from the fact that 
there were more than 200 items grouped as " explosives 
and other dangerous goods," and under the head of 
** hardware *' there were nearly as many, such as " nut- 

D 
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crackers," ** dust-pans," " coffin-furniture " and " fire- 
guards," " hand-cuffs " and " Jew's-harps," ** corkscrews " 
and " sardine-tin-openers," "sugar-nippers" and ''warm- 
ing-pans." 

Between the different stations the number of separ- 
ate rates could only be represented by such utterly 
unrealisable figures as one is accustomed to see in 
astronomical calculations. A writer in one of the 
American journals, when discussing the possibility of 
adopting in that country the system of the Railway 
Clearing House of Great Britain, made the following 
very interesting calculation : — 

"Assuming that there is a station on this 50,000 miles to 
each 8 miles of road, there would be 6,250 stations. To 
make one rate between all stations would require (6,250 multi- 
plied by 3,125) 19,531,250 rates for each class of freight. In 
the western classification there are twenty diflferent classes. 
Now multiply 19,531,250 rates to each class by twenty, the 
number of classes, and the grand total of 390,625,000 separate 
rates is the enormous result. Imagine a board of fifty presi- 
dents or fifty general managers sitting round a table and 
guessing out unanimously and writing down 390,625,000 
separate and distinct rates. If they guessed out one rate 
a minute, which is good guessing, in one year, working ten 
hours per day, including Sundays and holidays, they would 
have guessed 218,400, and at the same pace, in 1,799 years 
they would have completed their first tariflf." 

The work of re-classification was not new to our 
railway companies. Railway officials had for years 
endeavoured to simplify these matters, and educe some- 
thing like order out of the existing chaos, produced, be 
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it remembered, not by the action of the railway com- 
panies, but by a Legislature which undertook the task 
of deciding upon the terms and conditions under which 
the railway companies were to conduct their business as 
common carriers. In 1885 the railway companies did, 
at the cost of much time, trouble, and expense, prepare 
amended classifications, and embodied them in bills 
which they presented to Parliament, but which Parlia- 
ment declined to read or wade through a second time. 
The Railway Clearing House classification, in force 
prior to 1888, contained the names of 2,753 distinct 
articles. The new classification, lodged with the Board 
of Trade under the Act of 1888, was based upon this 
Clearing House system, but with some very important 
simplifications. Thus "oils," which occupied two 
columns and included some fifty different descriptions, 
were reduced to two lines. Among other changes, 
"live rats in cages" disappeared, and pimento and 
ketchup were no longer distinguished from other spices 
and sauces. Among other names missed by etymolo- 
gists from the new classification were Munjeet, Mungo, 
Tincal, peggies and dollies, cullet, quarls, divi-divi, 
myrabolams, and other matters, for the nature of most 
of which we must refer the curious in such matters to 
the Natural Products Department of South Kensington. 
At all events, these articles no longer enjoyed the 
honour of individual mention in the classification lists of 
our railway companies, and these and many other 
recondite articles were omitted from the revised classi- 
fication of the railways as submitted. 
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The revised classifications being duly lodged, the 
Board of Trade invited objections, and received no 
fewer than 1,530, emanating from the most important 
trading bodies throughout the country. Foreseeing the 
enormous difficulty of reconciling conflicting interests 
covering so wide an area, they suggested to the railway 
companies to arrange meetings with the traders, and 
endeavour to come to an understanding, with a view to 
lighten the labours of the Department. The companies 
adopted the suggestion, and arranged to meet the 
traders, combining, as far as they were able, the various 
bodies representing particular industries in groups, so 
as to avoid repetition of arguments. As a result, 79 
meetings took place in England, 31 in Scotland, and 
14 in Ireland. These meetings, which commenced in 
June, 1889, were continued during a considerable time, 
and were productive of much good by the interchange 
of views, in placing before the companies many facts 
relative to trades of considerable importance and value, 
and in opening the eyes of the traders to the great 
difficulties of the task, and disabusing their minds of 
many erroneous ideas. Concessions were made by the 
companies, and the original classification was revised 
in many respects, whilst upwards of 200 additions were 
made. 

As, however, there appeared to be no hope of a 
complete agreement, and as some important bodies, 
such as the Lancashire and Cheshire Conference and 
the Mansion House Association, held aloof, the Board 
of Trade decided that all objections to the latest issue 
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of the revised classification (dated December loth) must 
be made in writing on a prescribed form, and submitted 
to them ; that the companies must consider the objec- 
tions, and, dealing with each separate article, state their 
reasons for failing to comply with the requests of the 
traders, and submit their answers not later than 19th 
March. Continuous sittings were held by the goods 
managers day by day. The number of entries was in- 
increased to about 1,800, and the margin between the 
statutory or maximum classification and the new classi- 
fication thereby considerably reduced. 

After further conferences with the traders, there was 
left a clear issue. Each objection had to be considered, 
article by article, and in the event of continued non- 
agreement, the class was to be fixed by the Board of 
Trade, for which purpose were held many hearings 
under the presidency of Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Sir (then Mr.) Courtenay Boyle, now deceased. The 
responsibility of the decision was great, as in fixing 
the class, and as a sequence the maximum rate of every 
product of the country, a shrewd knowledge was re- 
quired of commercial prices, of the various modes of 
packing, of the risks of transit, of bulk as compared 
with weight, etc., the neglect of any of which considera- 
tions might result in a decision unfair to one party or 
the other. 

It also devolved upon the Board of Trade to con- 
sider and amend according to their judgment, after 
hearing evidence from both sides, the maximum rates 
and chaises included by the companies in the schedules 
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they had submitted, to be applied to the various articles 
as finally classified. 

This led to much evidence by the railway companies 
and the traders, and lengthy discussions between the 
very eminent counsel engaged by the two parties, not 
only with regard to the rates per mile to be allowed 
to the companies for the actual conveyance of the 
traffic, but particularly as to the reasonableness of per- 
mitting them to make separate fixed charges for ter- 
minal services and accommodation. 

The last public sittings of the Board of Trade inquiry 
were held in May, 1890. During the hearing no fewer 
than 43,657 answers to interrogatories were given in 
evidence, innumerable statements and diagrams were 
put in, questions of procedure settled, and the many 
points of difficulty arising from time to time decided. 
The minutes of proceedings, including speeches by 
counsel, extended to 3,728 pages, and the minutes of 
the thirteen sittings on "classification** cover 709 pages. 
The inquiry was of wide scope, embracing in the discus- 
sion on classification articles from "beetle traps" to 
" costly velvet," from " pins " to " heavy castings," and in 
the general inquiry, learned disquisitions on the measure- 
ment of timber by "string," "tape," or "calliper," the 
distinction between calves and animals, sheep and 
lambs, and the existence or non-existence of "a fish 
ring." But, although the labours closed to the public 
gaze, the hardest part of the Board of Trade task had 
to be accomplished in balancing, sifting, and utilising 
the enormous mass of evidence and details, and in 
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giving due and not disproportionate weight to the 
facts and figures submitted to the tribunal, so that the 
information given in the earlier and middle stages 
should not be overshadowed or weakened by the later 
evidence coming more freshly to the memory. 

In due time the classifications and schedules of rates 
and charges as passed by the Board of Trade were 
embodied in provisional orders, and after being very 
fully considered and further amended by a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses — ably presided over by the late 
Duke of Richmond — ^they were finally passed by Par- 
liament, some in 1891 and the remainder in 1892, and 
became, as from ist January, 1893, the bases of the 
railway companies' rates and charges. As indicating 
the magnitude of the work, it may be mentioned that 
this joint committee held no less than forty-eight sit- 
tings in 1 89 1, and sat again from 21st March to 24th 
May in the following year. 

Another chapter to record in the history of railways 
commences with the agitation organised by the traders 
against the manner in which the companies used their 
powers under the new Acts, and which led Mr. Mun- 
della, then President of the Board of Trade, to move in 
the House of Commons, on i6th May, 1893, "that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the man- 
ner in which the railway companies have exercised the 
powers conferred upon them by the Railway Rates and 
Charges Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892, and 
to consider whether it is desirable to adopt any other 
than the existing means of settling differences arising 
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between the companies and the public with respect to 
the rates and conditions of charge for the conveyance 
of goods, and to report what means they recommend." 

An attempt was made to place Mr. Mundella on the 
committee as chairman, and thus make the Board of 
Trade practically responsible for the proceedings — a 
responsibility which the President, however, emphatically 
declined, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was appointed chair- 
man. 

After lengthy inquiry the committee issued their 
report in December, 1893, as to the manner in which 
the companies had exercised the powers conferred 
upon them by the Railway Rates and Charges Acts 
of 1 89 1 and 1892. They thought that the rates not 
reduced by the new maxima should have been left 
untouched, and they " cannot but think that the course 
of the companies was mainly actuated by their deter- 
mination to recoup themselves to the fullest extent 
by raising the rates of articles where the maximum 
rates were above the actual rates." The justification 
urged by the railway companies was that there was 
no reason why they should have meekly submitted to 
be robbed of a portion of their revenue, by reductions 
in rates, of twopences and threepences, which would 
not be felt or appreciated by the trader, but which, 
spread over a large amount of traffic, would entail 
great loss on the shareholders. Had the course of 
action recommended by the committee been adopted, 
the companies would have been tied down to the rates 
they permitted to remain in force, and would have had 
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no opportonity of recoupment They would have had 
to bear the burden of the loss on rates compulsorily 
reduced, without hope of compensation* For, under 
the Act of 1888, no rate could be raised except by 
{Me^ous advertisement, and opportunity being afforded 
to die trader of appealing against it; leaving out of 
question the large expense and immense amount of 
trouble in advertising the rates, there was no question 
that wholesale protests would have been raised, and 
that a settled revision would have been indefinitely 
prolonged. What could the companies do, they urged, 
in face of the short time allowed them for readjustment, 
other than the course they pursued of permitting, to 
a great extent, the class rates to stand in their books 
until time and opportunity were afforded of deciding 
upon special rates consistent with the altered con- 
ditions ? The directors and officers of the companies 
were, it was claimed, bound to treat their undertakings 
as commercial concerns, and to do the best they could 
to prevent loss of revenue. 

The recommendations of this committee were em- 
bodied in an Act of the following year, which provides 
that if a complaint is made, it shall lie on the com- 
pany to prove that any increase of rate or charge is 
reasonable. The procedure prescribed is a complaint 
to the Board of Trade, with the right to the trader to 
appeal to the Railway and Canal Commission, if no 
agreement between him and the company results. Many 
complaints of the kind were duly lodged with the 
Board of Trade, and negotiations took place before 
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them during the four following years, the general result 
being that the companies effected many compromises 
with individual objectors. Two important cases arising 
out of these increases came before the Commissioners : 
one the Mansion House (Northampton) case, covering 
the increase of 5 per cent, in the rates between North- 
ampton and London and the increased scale of charges 
for small packages which the applicants hoped would 
be accepted as a test case ; but the decision was not so 
treated, and hence the necessity for the second case, 
viz. Smith and Forrest versus the London and North 
Western, Midland, Great Western, and other companies. 
The complaint in this case, stated in general terms, was 
that a large number of the rates charged to and from 
Manchester and Liverpool had, as from January ist, 
1893, been unreasonably increased, either directly or 
indirectly, by the reduction of cartage rebates or in 
other ways. The fact was undisputed, but the com- 
panies claimed to justify the advances by showing the 
increase that had taken place in the expenses of work- 
ing the traffic, due to the enhanced price of labour and 
materials. Such a justification obviously applied not 
merely to the traffic of the particular applicants, but to 
the whole of the goods and mineral traffic of the United 
Kingdom, and to future as well as past increases of 
rates. Hence the importance which attached to the 
proceedings and the keenness with which the issues 
were fought out. 

In their judgment, delivered in May, 1900, the Com- 
missioners did not see their way to go back so far for 
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a basis of comparison of the costs of working as the 
companies were desirous of doing, for they thpught 
1872, when a large proportion of the old rates were 
fixed, or even 1880, too remote, and they fixed upon 
the year 1888 as a fair starting-point from which to 
measure the increase in expenses, and compared it with 
the year 1891. On this basis they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the companies were justified in an increase 
in the rates complained of — not exceeding 3 per cent. — 
as compared with the 5 per cent, which they had 
imposed. The Commissioners had such a wealth of 
statistics before them that they were bound to make 
a choice amongst them, and they had some ground for 
complaint in the fact that the figures submitted by the 
different companies were not prepared on the same 
lines. For instance, one company attempted to dis- 
criminate between the cost of working goods and 
mineral traffic (always a difficult problem), while the 
representatives of the other lines concerned made no 
such attempt, and it would have been better policy 
if all the figures had been prepared on a uniform 
basis. 

In the case of the London and North Western, it was 
shown that the proportion of working expenses to gross 
receipts, which in 1872 was 46*31, had grown in 1880 to 
48.90, in 1890 to 52*42, and in 1892 to 54*56. The 
applicants tried to take up the position that though 
they might not be in a position to dispute the fact of 
the increase in working expenses, it was not material, 
because to justify an advance of the 1892 rates the 
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increase must be shown to have occurred subsequent to 
January, 1893. The Commissioners, however, in their 
judgment brushed aside this contention, and showed no 
unwillingness to take into consideration the fact of an 
increase in working expenses having occurred between 
1893 and some date anterior to that year. The great 
contention, therefore, arose upon the date which should 
be taken for purposes of comparison, and upon the 
accuracy of the figures, which was impugned, and the 
Commissioners devoted great pains to the endeavour to 
obtain reliable data for their judgment, once adjourning 
the case for the preparation of further statistics. 

In arriving at the cost of working goods and mineral 
traffic one difficulty always presents itself, which is a 
familiar one to experts in railway statistics, and that is, 
in the case of many items of expenditure of a railway, to 
determine what proportion of them is chargeable to any 
particular description of traffic or district The cost of 
maintenance can to some extent be dealt with, because 
the number of trains of each description is a certain basis; 
but take the men employed at small stations who are 
engaged in dealing with both goods and passenger 
traffic — who shall say what proportion of their wages is 
chargeable to goods traffic, and what proportion belongs 
to passenger traffic? Take a station approach which 
leads both to the passenger station and to the goods 
dep6t, and is used in common by passengers on foot, 
passengers in vehicles, and goods drays. It costs some- 
thing to maintain, but who shall say how much of the 
cost should be borne by the goods traffic? Such 
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illustrations might be multiplied many fold, but the 
difficulty, which is an admitted one, was met by the 
companies by a series of ingenious calculations which 
presumably satisfied the Commissioners, as they showed 
themselves willing to accept the result 

These cases show how the traders are protected 
against an unreasonable general advance of rates, whilst 
they are similarly guarded against increases of individual 
rates. The Act of 1888 provides that " where a railway 
company intend to make any increase in the tolls, rates, 
or charges published in the books required to be kept 
by the company for public inspection under section 14 
of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, or the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act of 1888, they shall give by 
publication in such manner as the Board of Trade 
may prescribe at least fourteen days' notice of such 
intended increase, stating in such notice the date on 
which the altered rate or charge is to take effect, and 
that no such increase in the published tolls, rates, or 
charges of the railway company shall have effect unless 
and until the fourteen days required under the said 
section has been given." The interests of the traders 
are further safeguarded by the Act of 1888, by what are 
known as the conciliation clauses, under which com- 
plaints can be made to the Board of Trade, whose 
officials then place themselves in communication with 
the company or companies concerned, and, having 
carefully weighed all the representations made by the 
parties, endeavour to bring about some mutually satis- 
factory settlement, and thus save the expense of the 
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case being brought before the Railway Commissioners 
for decision. 

These cases are heard quite informally, and the 
periodical reports made to Parliament by the Board 
of Trade show that in large numbers of instances their 
efforts at conciliation meet with success. 



PREFERENTIAL RATES 

The settlement of rates and classifications made under 
the Act of 1888 has, on the whole, proved a fair one for 
both traders and the railway companies, and practically 
the only class of charges which continues to cause dis- 
satisfaction in certain quarters, mainly with the agricul- 
tural interests, is that which gives, it is alleged, lower 
terms to foreign products than those which British 
producers of the same class pay. The case is, on the 
face of it, a difficult one: for example, why should 
American meat be carried from Liverpool to London 
at a lower rate than British meat from a station less 
distant from London than Liverpool, or foreign hay 
arriving at Southampton receive similar " preferential " 
treatment over the English growth ? If, it is argued, it 
pays the railway company to carry the American meat 
from Liverpool to London, and the foreign hay from 
Southampton to London at certain rates, why should 
British producers be charged higher figures? 

The answer of the railway companies is necessarily of 
a somewhat expansive character. In the first place, it 
is contended that it is not fair to base a rule on ex- 
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ceptional circumstances. With grass running short, and 
the prospect of having to feed his beasts in the yards 
through the winter months, it may suit a farmer to sell 
his stock cheap, but he would be naturally indignant 
if it were suggested that such forced sales should fix the 
prices of his cattle for the next twelve months. Again, 
at the close of each season it may suit the large firms of 
drapers to clear off stocks at prices greatly reduced 
from their ordinary ticketings ; but no one would 
suggest that as the reduced levels left margins of profit 
they should be taken as the normal standards. In the 
case of the railways Parliament has authorised certain 
charges which, after careful consideration, it was decided 
would yield a fair profit to the railway companies ; but if 
the ordinary rates as against sea freight would cause 
goods consigned (say) to London to go all the way 
to that port by water, it is contended that a railway 
company may fairly say, " Rather than get nothing out 
of this traffic, we will take a lower than our normal 
rate and have the goods landed (say) at Liverpool, and 
so get something out of it." 

The cost to the foreign shipper is the same, but 
instead of shipowners securing the whole cost of trans- 
port the railway company comes in for a share. The 
foreign goods could be placed on the market without 
the help of the railway company, so that the British 
producer would have to face the competition were there 
no sea-railway route. 

The rates from Newcastle to London are governed 
by the charges made for carriage by steamer. The 
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railways can only charge so much more than is charged 
by the steamers as is represented by the extra con- 
venience and speed afforded by them, otherwise all the 
traffic would go by sea. The charge for carriage of 
meat from Liverpool to London is 2^s, per ton, while 
from intermediate stations it is 40s. per ton. This 
seems unduly to favour the foreigner.^ But let us look 
closely at the position. Suppose the railways said they 
would not carry at less than 40s. In that case Ameri- 
can meat would not come by the railways, but would 
come direct from New York to London ; therefore 
American meat would be delivered in London, to com- 
pete with English meat, just the same as if it had been 
carried from Liverpool to London by the railways. 
Who would then have gained by the practical refusal of 
the railways to carry the traffic ? Not the traders, as 
they would have to endure the competition whether 
the railways carried the meat or not — in fact, if it 
went all the way by water the cost would be less and 
competition therefore keener. The only result in fact 
from demanding 40s, would be that the railways would 
lose whatever profit they may be able to get on the 25^. 
rate. In the United States an attempt has been made 
by what is known as the " short-haul " clause of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act, to prohibit charging more for part 
of a given route than for the whole; but the clause is 
not very stringently enforced, and it is, in fact, consider- 
ably qualified by the addition that the practice should 
be considered unlawful only when the short-haul freight 
is carried under " substantially similar circumstances and 
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conditions " to those under which the long-haul freight 
is carried. 

It is very difficult to fix a rate which will be a reason- 
able one in the opinion both of the trader and of the 
railway company, though, as a matter of fact, the com- 
panies have succeeded in working harmoniously with 
the great majority of their customers. A very clear 
proof of the difficulty attaching to fixing " reasonable " 
rates is the trouble encountered by the Board of Trade 
in establishing even maximum rates, which have already 
been explained, for it is evidently a much simpler matter 
to fix maxima than to fix actual rates. While the 
traders may fairly claim to have reasonable rates, it 
must not be forgotten that the railway companies them- 
selves are trading corporations, and subject to the same 
necessity as the traders of paying their way. 

The justification for differential rates on foreign 
import goods — against special export rates there are 
few objections raised in the country in which they exist 
— is, in fact, to be found in sea competition — direct sea 
competition and the competition between port and port 
— but mainly in the different conditions under which 
foreign goods arriving in large quantities are offered to 
the railway companies for transport. Everyone now 
understands that it is cheaper for a railway company to 
run a train of fully loaded trucks from point A to point 
B, than to start with a comparatively light load and 
stop at numerous wayside stations to fill up the trucks 
and pick up others, and that the nearer trucks can be 
loaded to their full capacity, the less is the cost of, 
9 
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conveyance. Much of the foreign produce carried at 
lower than the normal rates is delivered to the railway 
companies at the port of arrival in train-loads, or 
sufficient quantities to fill several trucks. "Let," the 
railway companies say, " British producers combine and 
give us their goods in the same wholesale quantities, 
and as conveniently packed as the foreign shipments, 
and we will quote the same rates." 

As above stated, the Board of Trade have power to 
inquire into all complaints as to alleged preferential 
rates, and failing satisfaction from such an application, 
the party aggrieved has the Railway Commission to 
inquire into his complaints and do him justice. The 
fact that very few complaints of this character have 
been lodged with the authorities, and that none have of 
late years been carried to the Railway Commissioners, 
seems to suggest that those who charge the companies 
with making illegal rates of this character are not very 
sure of the merits of their case. 

It is worth noting that the American railways adopt 
the same methods to secure import business, and it 
results in consequence that the British exporter may be 
able to lay down a certain article in Chicago at a lower 
transportation charge than that on the same article if 
produced in New Jersey. Mr. Lucius Tuttle, President 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad, has explained that 

"the real reasons why import rates are made lower than 
domestic rates are the commercial necessities of the country's 
business. If we were to begin anew establishing domestic 
and import freight rates, and should appoint a committee to 
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represent all of the great railroad systems doing business in 
this country, the decision would, I think, unanimously favour 
giving import traffic a less rate than dpmestic traffic, for the 
purpose of equalising distances on import as well as on export 
traffic, as has been found necessary in dealing with the general 
subject of domestic rates. F«r instance, in making the rate 
from New York or Boston or Philadelphia to a distant 
common point in this country there is never an attempt to 
make a scientific tariff based on ton and miles. To a 
common western point Buffalo may pay as high a rate as 
Boston without resultant discrimination against Buffalo or in 
favour of Boston. It is a duty of transportation companies 
so to adjust their freight tariff that, regardless of distance, 
producers and consumers in every part of this country shall, 
to the fullest extent possible, have equal access to the markets 
of all parts of this country and of the world. If we are to 
become extensive sellers of our goods in the markets of the 
world, we must be buyers in those markets. We must furnish 
export transportation to those markets ; we must supply traffic 
to ocean lines from the ports of the United States to the ports 
of Europe. If onerous customs duties or excessive freight 
tariffs, or both, make it impossible to buy goods in foreign 
markets and resell them in our markets, then shall we have no 
import business ; and if we have no import business to fill the 
cargo-carrying capacity of our inbound transatlantic ships, 
then a higher rate must be levied by them on the outbound 
traffic, or they will become profitless and our export traffic be 
discontinued. Therefore this whole matter of adjusting the 
relations of import and domestic rates becomes a commercial 
question, and not one of competition only between the various 
seaports of this country and their allied transportation lines.'' 

Considerable misapprehension often prevails as to the 
actual facts about rates for home and foreign produce. 
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Complaints are, for instance, often made that Irish 
railways do not treat Irish butter fairly, having regard 
to Danish competition, but it has been recently shown 
that, taking the Manchester market, the rate by the 
State railway of Denmark runs from 5^. to ys, per ton on 
full waggon-loads of 10 tons for an average distance of 
60 miles ; cartage to and from cold stores, 4f. per ton ; 
freight to Grimsby or other English ports, 25 j. per ton ; 
while the rate on the English railways from port to 
market is about 20^., making a total of 55^. per ton. 
The existing rate from Limerick to Manchester is only 
37^. 6d. per ton collected and delivered, and in small 
quantities, and of this the Great Southern proportion is 
only 15^. for 129 miles. It is true the Continental 
steamers are subsidised to the extent of los. per ton by 
the Danish Government ; but even with that reduction 
the Danish producer actually pays 45^. per ton carriage, 
against 37^. 6d, per ton from Ireland. The unit of 
economy in carriage is the full waggon-load. One of 
the most essential things for farmers is to present the 
traffic to a railt^ay in larger consignments and at regular 
intervals. 

BASIS OF RAILWAY RATES 

In concluding these remarks on the subject of railway 
rates, it may be worth noting that rates cannot be based 
on cost of service. It is simply impossible to say what 
is the cost of service of a particular article, especially 
when it forms only part of a truck-load. If a variety of 
goods are carried in the same train, how is it possible to 
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say what each kind of goods costs to carry ? Even if it 
be admitted that the total expense of running a particu- 
lar train may be estimated pretty closely, how is it to be 
divided ? 

If all freight were to be charged full cost of service, 
plus a full profit, a good deal of freight would not 
be carried at all. Coal and manure must be carried 
at such rates as the profit accruing to the trader will 
permit of; otherwise they will stop at home. If the 
railway companies charged the full share of expenses, 
plus uniform profit, it would in many cases be prohibi- 
tive ; on the other hand, a rate which would be prohibi- 
tive on coal would not be felt on silk. Silk can afford 
to pay, besides its own movement, expenses and profit, 
the same share of profit which, on a principle of 
mathematical equality, ought to be debited to the 
manure ; but the latter could not bear it, hence the 
necessity for differentiation. The true basis of rates 
should be the value of the service rendered, not its cost. 
That this principle is for the benefit of the coal and 
manure goes without saying, and it is equally true — 
though not, perhaps, equally obvious — that it is for the 
benefit of the silk for the manure to pay its own move- 
ment expenses, and some small contribution towards 
fixed charges and interests on capital besides. More it 
cannot pay. If more is charged, it ceases to travel, and 
the high-class commodities will then be obliged to pay 
the whole of the interest on the capital of the companies 
unaided. 

Charging what the traffic will bear — or, as it has been 
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better expressed, " not charging what the traffic will not 
bear" — is really, properly understood, a maxim, not of 
extortion, but of moderation and restraint. It is a 
railway translation of Sterne's dictum that "the wind 
is tempered to the shorn lamb." What a railway 
manager has to do is to make rates that shall return a 
fair average profit on the whole business of the railway. 
A very important point which has to be considered 
in determining rates is competition — competition either 
by rival lines or by water routes. If, of two lines 
running to the same point, one possesses a shorter or 
cheaper route, it fixes the rate, and the other cannot 
charge more, or it would not get any traffic. In such a 
case, if, as the line is there, it can carry at any profit 
over movement expenses and those of loading and un- 
loading, it is to the interest of the company owning the 
longer route to take the traffic. Half a loaf is clearly 
better than no bread. 

Railways are a necessity to trade, and — until they are 
acquired by the State and are run entirely in the 
interests of the public without regard to their profitr 
earning powers — it is desirable that the companies 
should earn a fair return on the capital invested as 
industrial undertakings, or otherwise investors will not 
come forward with the funds for providing necessary 
extensions and improvements. It has been shown that 
the interests of traders are amply protected under 
existing Acts, and Parliament should be careful not to 
impose burdens which will cripple this great industry. 
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LIGHT RAILWAYS 



In 1895, Mr. Bryce introduced into the House of 
Commons a Bill giving county councils powers to act 
as promoters and constructors of light railways. This 
measure did not, however, pass, and in February, 1896, 
Mr. Ritchie, then President of the Board of Trade, 
brought in a Bill, the main features of which were the 
constitution of a Light Railway Commission to inquire 
into all projects of this class submitted to it, and giving 
the Treasury power to grant subsidies to such schemes 
as could not, owing to the poverty of the districts to 
be served, be carried through without such assistance. 
In introducing his Bill, Mr. Ritchie explained that 
the Government did not propose the measure as a 
panacea for the evils of agricultural depression, but, 
although they could not call this an heroic measure, 
he hoped it would benefit both producers and con- 
sumers by bringing them more closely together. The 
Government had come to the conclusion that light 
railways would not be made in the districts where 
they are most needed without some aid from the 
locality and from Parliament. They thought the 
co-operaton of the State, of the localities, and of 
individuals outside the local bodies was necessary in 
order to secure the effectual working of a bill dealing 
with the construction of light railways. In France the 
light railways were secondary lines constructed on much 
the same plan as the main trunk railways, the only 
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difference between them being that of a gauge. In 
Belgium, on the other hand, the system might be 
described as one of steam tramways. The Belgian 
seemed to be greatly superior to the French system 
from many points of view, but the Bill provided for 
either of the two plans being adopted. In Belgium 
light railways cost on an average about ;;^3,ooo a mile ; 
in France the cost was very much greater. The chief 
difficulties in regard to light railways in Great Britain 
had been — first, the unwillingness of Parliament to 
authorise the compulsory acquisition of land otherwise 
than by schemes directly approved by Parliament ; and, 
secondly, the expenses consequent on the demands for 
public safety. With regard to the first, he earnestly 
hoped Parliament would not insist upon keeping in its 
own hands the sanctioning of schemes for light railways. 
Secondly, the public must make up their minds, if they 
wished to have light railways, to exercise some amount 
of self-protection and not to insist upon the elaborate 
precautions adopted on the trunk railways, where the 
speed of the trains was high. The Bill provided that 
the sanction of Parliament should not be required for 
the compulsory acquisition of land for the purposes of a 
light railway. 

A scheme for such a railway might be proposed 
by a local authority — i,e. by a municipal, county, or 
district council — by a railway company, by a tramway 
company, by a company ad hoc, or by a combina- 
tion of all these. A Light Railway Commission was 
to be set up consisting of three members, who would 
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have to consider the expediency of granting applications, 
and would submit a draft order to the Board of Trade 
for confirmation. This order, when confirmed, would 
have the same effect as if it had been enacted by 
Parliament. 

The Bill guarded against any attempt to apply its 
machinery to the promotion of great lines of railway, 
and also against lines being made on this cheap 
and easy system which should unreasonably and im- 
properly compete with existing lines. The Government 
proposed to devote jfi^i, 000,000 to the objects of this Bill, 
and that sum would be available in two different ways. 
A portion would be available for special advances under 
special circumstances, and another portion would be 
available for the granting of loans to facilitate the 
making of these lines. It was intended that the 
Treasury in the case of poor localities might make a 
grant either as a gift or in any other way which might 
be for the interest of the localities. The other way in 
which the Government proposed to give help was where 
local authorities contributed capital, and the Govern- 
ment might also contribute a certain amount, but it 
must not exceed 25 per cent of the whole capital 
required for the making of the railway. A certain 
amount of capital must be subscribed by persons outside 
any local authority. The outside public, the local 
authority, and the State must all be joined together 
when the State found a portion of the capital. The 
Government contribution would be in the form of a 
debenture loan, and it would rank pari passu with the 
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debenture loan of the local authority. The interest 
would be fixed at 3 J per cent. In conclusion, the right 
hon. gentleman expressed his belief that the railway 
companies and the landowners would assist in the 
promotion of schemes for the construction of light 
railways. 

The Bill in due course was passed, but in its actual 
working the Treasury and local authorities have given 
but little substantial support to this form of enterprise, 
which has been left mainly in the hands of private 
promoters. 

The rules made by the Board of Trade with respect 
to applications to the Light Railway Commissioners for 
orders authorising light railways, provide that notice of 
intention to apply for an order must be published by 
advertisement in each of two consecutive weeks, in the 
month of May, or of November, in at least one local 
newspaper circulating in the area through which it is 
proposed to make the railway. The notice must 
describe generally the line of the railway, its termini, 
the land proposed to be taken, and the gauge and 
motive power of the railway, and must be subscribed 
with the names of the promoters. It must also name a 
place where a plan and section of the proposed works 
(with a book of reference to the same) and a plan of the 
lands to be taken may be seen. Copies of the draft 
order, plans, book of reference, section, and estimate of 
cost of construction must be deposited by the promoters 
during the months of May or of November with the 
clerk of the county council and of every borough. 
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district, and parish council through whose area the 
railway is proposed to be made, and also with the 
Board of Trade. Copies of the draft order must be 
deposited with the Treasury, the Board of Agriculture, 
the Postmaster-General, the Commissioners of Customs 
and Inland Revenue, the Admiralty, the War Office, 
the Office of Woods and Forests, and the Office of 
Works, and, in the case of proposed railways in Scot- 
land, with the Secretary for Scotland. Detailed regula- 
tions as to the preparations of the plans and sections are 
given in relation, inter alia, to bridges, level crossings, 
alterations of levels, embankments and cuttings, tun- 
nelling and junctions. 

It is further provided that during the month of 
May or of November the promoters must serve a 
notice on the owners or lessees and occupiers of 
all lands intended to be taken, requesting that any 
objections may be stated. Similar notices must also be 
served on any railway, tramway, or canal company 
whose line will be crossed or otherwise interfered with 
by the proposed railway. There is also provision for 
notices being given in case of relinquishment of works or 
repeal of the protective provisions in a former order. 
Finally, a form of the estimate to be submitted, with 
details as to the authentication and service of notices, is 
given ; and the fee payable by the promoters to the 
Board of Trade, before lodging any application, is fixed 
at ;^5o. 

The Act of 1896 provided for the appointment of 
three Commissioners, of whom only one was to be 
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paid ; but on the expiry of their powers at the end of 
1 90 1, such powers were extended under the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act, and by a separate measure 
provision was made for the payment of a second 
Commissioner. Work has been done by this tribunal 
cheaply, expeditiously, and to the general satisfaction 
of all who have appeared before them. Applications 
are divided by the Commissioners into four classes, 
viz. (a) lines on lands acquired, mostly steam motive 
power ; (ri) lines on public roads, mostly electric motive 
power ; (c) neutral ; and (d) amending orders. The 
totals to the close of 1902 are divided amongst these 
classes as follows, so far as those approved are con- 
cerned : — 



Lines on 


No. 


Mileage. 


Engineer's estimate. 


Lands acquired 


. 99 . 


.. I,056i 


... ;£6,2I7,623 


Public roads . 


. 119 . 


■• 583* 


5*605,162 


Neutral 


2 


29 


3i2|235 


Amending 


. 22 


1 • 


53>2i3 



A very satisfactory feature of the inquiries before the 
Commissioners has been the firmness with which they 
have rejected attempts to secure powers to compete 
with railway companies which were never contemplated 
when the Act appointing the tribunal was established, 
or to obtain sanction to purely urban tramway under- 
takings. Several attempts have been made to secure 
authority for schemes which should have been presented 
to Parliament under the ordinary rules of procedure. 

The last report of the Commissioners gives tables 
summarising the excellent work done from 1896 to the 
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close of 1902, from which the following table is com- 
piled : — 

31st Dec., 1902. 
Approved 
Rejected . 
Withdrawn 
Deferred . 
Not dealt with . 



Number. 


Mileage. 


. 242 ... 


i,668f ... 


• 93 •• 


. 1,168 ... 


. 63 ... 


713I • •• 


2 .. 


2h ... 


20 .. 


79J ... 


e 212*.. 


■ i.soii ••• 



Engineer's estimate. 
;^i 2,188,233 
9,424,701 

5,035,553 
110,452 

620,320 

10,148,934 



A summary of the aggregates of the fourteen half- 
yearly applications as published in June and December, 
not as revised for the Commissioners* annual report, 
including the returns for June, 1903, is subjoined : — 



iotai applications 






T442 


„ mileage \ . 






4,020f 


Steam, number 






. ti55 


„ miles . 






1,913! 


Electric, number 






247 


„ miles 






2,068 


Hydraulic, etc., number . 






4 


„ „ miles 






39^ 


Gauge 4 ft. 8^ in., number 






§278 


„ „ „ miles 






2,954i 


„ 4 ft. number 






8 


„ „ miles 






90 


„ 3 ft. 6 in., number 






106 


„ „ „ miles 






903i 


Other gauges number 






15 


„ „ miles 






. i53i 



* Included in 203 orders. 

t Two applications covered one section of 4 feet 8} inches, and another 
of 3 feet 6 inches. t Three either steam or electricity. 

i Two applications covered sections of both 4 feet 84 inches and 
3 feet 6 inches. 
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Thirty-six applications did not involve the construc- 
tion of mileage. It will be seen that the total number 
of applications now reaches the respectable figure of 
442, involving a mileage of 4,02of , divided practically 
between 1,9 13^ miles of steam and 2,068 electricity, 
while 39I miles are worked by hydraulic or other 
mechanical power. 

The working of this tribunal has been an interesting 
experiment, as it is the first instance of Parliament 
transferring to any other body its powers of dealing 
with the rights of landowners. 

THE SAFETY OF RAILWAYS 

So far as the safety of the public is affected by rail- 
way working, Parliament has bestowed the most ample 
powers on the Board of Trade. No line can be opened 
until it has been inspected by a representative of the 
Board, whose officials also hold inquiries into serious 
accidents, and require accurate returns as to all casual- 
ties which occur, whether involving loss of life or injury, 
or not. It ordered in the past the introduction of con- 
tinuous brakes on passenger trains, a work now practic- 
ally completed, and sees, in short, that railway companies 
adopt every precaution of proved value in railway work- 
ing. How far the care taken by railway officials works 
for the benefit of the public is well shown in the following 
extract from a recent speech by Mr, G. J. Mellor, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Railway : — 

"The total number of passengers conveyed in the United 
Kingdom in 1901 — the figures for 1902 are not yet published 
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— exclusive of season ticket holders, was 1,172,395,900. The 
number of passengers killed, for whose deaths the railway 
companies were responsible, was 135, whilst 2,145 were 
injured. This means that one passenger was killed out of 
every 9,000,000 conveyed, or, if we include the season and 
periodical ticket holders, it would probably be one in every 
12,000,000 to 13,000,000 passengers. Why, in the year 1901, 
in the streets of London alone, there were more persons killed 
and injured, in vehicular and cycle traffic alone, than on all 
the railways of the United Kingdom through the default of 
the railway companies. Thus, whilst railways killed 135, the 
streets of London traffic killed 186; and whilst railways in- 
jured 2,145, London street vehicles injured 9,197. When we 
consider the vastness and the complexity of the railway system 
of this country ; the gradients, rising or falling, trains have to 
encounter; the curves they have to round; the slow trains 
and goods trains which have to be shunted out of the way of 
the express trains; the stations they have to rush through; 
the points they have to face; the fogs in winter; the some- 
times doubtful lights at roadside stations ; . . . I put it to 
you, is it not a marvel that fatal accidents are so rare, and does 
it not speak volumes for the capable management of our rail- 
way system, the perfect organisation which pervades it, and 
the splendid discipline which animates the great army of our 
railway servants, that really serious disasters so seldom occur?'' 

The number of passengers killed in 1901 on British 
railvt^ays from causes beyond their own control from 
accidents to trains was «//, and on this basis Mr. Mellor s 
figures are far below the mark. 

The interests of railway employees are also carefully 
watched, and sub-inspectors, selected from the working 
classes, have been specially appointed with a view to 
the full carrying out of the provisions deemed necessary 
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for the safety of railway servants in their arduous and 
dangerous duties. Needless to say, returns of the most 
varied character have to be supplied by the companies 
to keep the Board fully informed as to the manner in 
which its regulations are complied with. The latest 
requirements of the Board of Trade were issued under 
the Railway Employment (Prevention of Accidents) 
Act of 1900, and related to (i) labelling waggons; (2) 
movement of waggons by propping and tow-roping; 
(3) power brakes on engines ; (4) lighting of stations 
or sidings ; (5) protection of point-rods, etc. ; (6) con- 
struction and protection of gauge glasses ; (7) arrange- 
ment of tool-boxes, etc., on engines; (8) provision of 
brake vans for trains upon running lines beyond the 
limits of stations ; (9) protection to permanent-way men, 
when relaying or repairing permanent way. These 
have been screed to by the companies, but they are 
opposing the compulsory use of " either side " brakes, 
and the Board of Trade authorities have asked for time 
to enable them to make experiments. 



CHAPTER III 
RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION 

WHILST the warning to British manufacturers 
and others to "wake up," and bring their 
methods into line with the more pushing ways of 
American and German rivals, has undoubtedly had 
good effects, there is a tendency in some quarters to 
ignore differences in conditions which often render the 
complete assimilation of British with foreign trade 
systems impossible. It is also too often forgotten that 
one reason why American and German competitors 
can often beat English makers is to be found in the 
fact that they have sometimes extended their works 
far beyond normal market requirements, and in order 
to dispose of their vast surplus stocks have to sell at 
prices which leave little or no profit It is most un- 
desirable that British manufacturers should follow this 
particular method of competition. The evils of undue 
extension of works were very clearly brought home 
to us in the collapse in the iron and steel trades which 
followed the "boom" in these industries after the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

In the matter of railway facilities there are also 
F 65 
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critics who seem unable to grasp the differences of the 
conditions which prevail in America and in this country. 
In their Annual Report the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
missioners point out that in the United States at no 
distant date " the control of most railway properties will 
be merged in a few individuals," who hold practically 
the whole of the voting power of the roads, and they 
draw a gloomy picture of the effects of this state of 
things on the public welfare. In this country the 
capital which carries the voting power and control of 
the policy of the roads is held by thousands of inde- 
pendent proprietors, each of whom has a vote, or votes, 
in the election of the directors, who appoint the officials 
and control the policy of their properties. A recent 
parliamentary return gives the following holdings by 
investors in fourteen of the leading companies : — 



Name of Company. 


Total 
holders. 


Deben. 
holders. 


Pref. and 

Guaran. 

holders. 


Ord. 

stock 

holders. 


Great Central . . . . 


30,03s 


7,968 


15,779 


6,288 


Average holding 


£lAS^ 


£i>677 


;fi,303 


;^i,537 


Great Eastern 


35,020 


9,444 


16,672 


14,079 


Average holding 


£iA52 


;^i,844 


;^I,l80 


;^906 


Great Northern 


. 33,049 


5,827 


16,011 


15,696 


Average holding 


£i.73S 


£2A7^ 


£iA06 


;fi,306 


Great Western 


. 56,348 


12,535 


24,696 


26,251 


Average holding 


. £1,574 


^1730 


;^i,5ii 


£1,^3^ 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


. 31.013 


6,245 


16,401 


14,591 


Average holding 


. ;f2,092 


£2,947 


£1,730 


;^i,240 


London and North Western 


. 78,165 


14,809 


27,007 


36,349 


Average holding 


. £^M^ 


;f2,58i 


;^i,458 


£1,179 


London and South Western 


. 26,517 


5,328 


9,706 


13,369 


Average holding 


. £h77^ 


;^2,606 


;fi,785 


;^I.l88 


London, Brighton, and S. Coas 


t 21,770 


3,861 


10,056 


7,853 


Average holding 


. £1,231 


£1,651 


;fi,096 


£1,196 


London, Chatham, and Dover 


. 15,633 


5,552 


7,339 


5,309 


Average holding 


. £1,773 


£1,547 


£1,073 


;t2,I20 
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Name of Company. 


Total 
holders. 


Deben. 
holders. 


Pref. and 

Guaran. 

holders. 


Ord. 

stock 

holders. 


Midland 


. 75,793 


13,221 


30i792 


41,611 


Average holding 


. ;f2,379 


;f2,848 


;f2,l80 


;fl,8l5 


North Eastern 


. 54,012 


8,040 


17,494 


28,478 


Average holding 


. ;fi,374 


;f2,84l 


;fi,249 


;fl,036 


South Eastern 


17,371 


3,642 


10,293 


7,804 


Average holding 


. ;^I,720 


;f2,l57 


;fi,i63 


;fl,272 


Caledonian 


. 38,995 


5,612 


15,820 


23,564 


Average holding 


. . ;^i,598 


;fi,763 


;fl,l82 


;^i,427 


North British . 


. 33,841 


8,552 


25,861 


5,224 


Average holding 


. . ;fl,788 


;fi,87l 


;^i,34l 


;fi,883 



In the United States there are five enormous railroad 
systems, the complete control of which can be placed, 
for voting purposes, in as many individuals, and ob- 
viously a conference of five such magnates can settle in 
a few minutes questions of the very highest national im- 
portance. The London and North Western has twenty- 
four directors, the Midland fifteen, the North Eastern 
nineteen, and the Great Western nineteen. These 
gentlemen are — very wisely — elected, as far as possible, 
to represent all the great centres from which these com- 
panies draw traffic, and they are expected by the share- 
holders to act on the board with complete independence, 
and not as mere nominees of their chairmen. The 
boards are often strengthened by the election of a 
retiring general manager of long experience. There 
can be no question that from a national point of view 
the British system is infinitely superior to the American 
'* one-man " control ; though it is equally obvious that 
movement in the case of a board of, say, twenty 
independent directors must be vastly more tardy than 
in the case of a decision to be taken by one individual 
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Like so many British institutions, the English system 
of large boards of railway directors is wrong theoretic- 
ally, but probably, in the long run, and looked at from 
something more than a mere shareholders* point of 
view, it works out the best. Very many railway 
directors have far larger interests in their own private 
industries than in the railway they help to govern, and 
it stands to reason they will not encourage any policy 
likely to injure the national trade, as might happen 
in America, where a railway magnate has his entire 
wealth in his railway, and no stake in the general indus- 
tries of the country. Here railway shareholders are the 
public, and the railways cannot adopt an injurious policy 
without injuring their own proprietors. In the United 
States the ordinary capital is often held by a few men, 
who are practically a class by themselves. 

The province of a railway board consists of a general 
direction, or control of policy and finance. The actual 
administration is in the hands of the permanent officials 
of a company, who are responsible to the directors as 
the latter are to the public and to the shareholders for 
the efficient and economical working of the system. 
Analogy is to be found in the working of the various 
Government departments. The Cabinet is answerable to, 
and removable by, the electorate, but its members must 
depend for their knowledge of details on the experience 
of officials trained in the public service. Railways have 
a similar staff brought up in their employment, and 
mostly rising step by step to the more responsible 
posts. Charges of nepotism and undue influence are 
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doubtless heard of from time to time, but the acknow- 
ledged ability of most of the heads of departments 
proves that on the whole the system in use works well. 
The number of general managers found worthy of 
special honour at the hands of the Crown bears testimony 
to the fitness for office of the leading officials. 

With boards of directors selected, as stated, mainly 
for their large stakes in the industries served by the 
railway companies, they are of course dependent upon 
their officials for the technical details of railway work- 
ing. In the past railway officials in nearly every case 
rose from the ranks to the highest post available. It is 
true that in the very early days retired military men 
were often selected to manage the new undertakings — 
readers of Cranford will recall Captain Brown as a type 
— but as the business developed, and technical know- 
ledge was absolutely necessary, this system of course 
gave way to the selection of men who had begun their 
railway work early and were familiar with the duties 
required. Men like Sir George Findlay, Sir James 
Allport, and Mr. Grierson in the past, and Sir Frederick 
Harrison, the General Manager of the London and 
North Western, Mr. J. Mathieson, General Manager of 
the Midland, the late Sir Joseph Wilkinson, of the 
Great Western, Sir Charles Scotter and Sir C. J. Owens, 
of the London and South Western, and the large majority 
of the high officials of to-day, were gradually promoted, 
and have brought the results of actual experience to 
their higher work. 

To officials of this stamp, thoroughly familiar with 
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railway working from, in many cases, their boyhood, 
elaborate theories and statistics possess but few attrac- 
tions, their reliance being on the constant and active 
superintendence of their departments, and the appoint- 
ment of subordinates on whose daily or periodical 
returns they can thoroughly rely. For a General 
Manager who at the end of the week has before him 
returns of the loading of every train run from every 
station, and who knows the truck requirements and the 
truck performances from each centre of traffic, figures 
showing the number of tons of miles moved one mile a 
month after they have been delivered at their destina- 
tion are of comparatively little interest. 

In the United States much more elaborate statistics 
are, of course, compiled than in this country, but the 
conditions of traffic, etc., are absolutely different, and so 
far as the shareholders are concerned the accounts are 
presented in such a form as to be often practically — 
perhaps in the past sometimes purposely — unintelligible. 
Even in the United States there is much difference of 
opinion as to the value of these very elaborate figures, 
and Mr. E. A. Pratt, in his book on American railways 
just published, points out that 

"it is significant, however, that the favourable view is ex- 
pressed mainly by accounting officers, while the unfavour- 
able view is that of general and district superintendents. In 
the one case, therefore, one seems to get theory, and in the 
other practice. Theoretically it is of the highest importance 
that the railways should have some common form of operating 
statistics which will enable them to conduct such operations 
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intelligently and economically; but practically it is declared 
that the figures in question are not received by the officers 
responsible for the moving of the traffic until after a delay of 
from thirty to fifty days; that they take no account of the 
meteorological conditions prevailing at the time of the move- 
ment ; that they make no allowance for whether the section to 
which they refer consists of a gathering ground or a purely 
intermediate section where through full trains only are dealt 
with; and that they provide no fair and accurate means of 
comparing one district with another. So it has happened on 
one line of railway, at least, that when the accountant, who 
beUeved in the statistics, has complained — on their authority — 
that the earnings per mile were too low, the general freight 
agent, who doubted their value, has shown that the apparent 
falling off was due to the increased quantity of grain that was 
being carried, this grain being, in point of fact, one of the 
most profitable forms of traffic they had. What might happen 
is this. A railway company conveying, say for a short distance, 
a comparatively small consignment of grain for a single local 
shipper, would be put to a certain amount of trouble and loss 
of time for which it would have to charge, so that here the 
earnings per mile would be high ; whereas if the same com- 
pany were asked to take a complete train-load of grain across 
its system, and had nothing to do but to couple a locomotive 
to the cars and haul them to their destination, it could afford 
to accept a low rate, and the earnings per mile would appear 
to be decidedly low ; but the profits in the latter case would 
be substantially greater than in the former. , . . 

"There is a special significance in the fact that a Com- 
mittee on Statistical Inquiry, which was appointed by the 
American Railway Association in 1898, and has been more 
or less active ever since, has recently been enlarged and 
strengthened for the purpose of making an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the subject of railway statistics 'in order to ascertain 
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if a better unit than the ton-mile can be devised.' It is under- 
stood also that there is no probability of any early report being 
made by the Committee, *as the subject is a difficult one to 
handle.' In the opinion of one very competent authority in 
the American railway world, who was good enough to discuss 
this subject with me, ton-mile statistics are incomplete unless 
they give the figures per commodity as well; and it would 
seem that the Inter-State Commerce Commission is inclined 
to require the railway companies to give this further informa- 
tion. The reply, I was told, which the railway companies 
would probably make to this demand was that they could not 
give the information, because they had not got it. My 
authority added that on the system with which he was associ- 
ated the full figures per ton per mile per commodity were at 
one time prepared for a series of years, but they were found to 
be of very little practical value, and their compilation was 
abandoned when the office room taken up by the ten or 
fourteen clerks engaged on them was wanted for other pur- 
poses. To revive these statistics now would involve the line 
in question in an expenditure of about $20,000 a year. On 
another important line of railway in the United States the 
company have absolutely declined to yield to the pressure 
being brought to bear on them by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to publish the cost per ton, the reasons given 
being: (i) That the figures had necessarily to be based on 
estimates; (2) that they were averages only, and therefore 
useless ; (3) that as some of the traffic had to be hauled 30 
miles and other traffic 1,000 miles, they gave no basis to work 
upon. There would seem to be still another difficulty which I 
heard suggested in various quarters — that if the railway com- 
panies were to publish the cost of moving commodities per 
ton per mile, endless trouble would arise with the traders, who 
would not stop to think that such figures were necessarily 
exclusive of a variety of standing or other charges, and would 
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at once seek for reduction in the rates, in the belief that they 
were paying too much. 

" To sum up the situation : Whatever may be the theoretical 
value of all the elaborate statistics in question, the testimony 
of a considerable number of general and district superinten- 
dents of American railways shows that for the purpose of 
checking the economical movement of freight they rely on the 
following statistics as representing what they consider the 
controlling factors: (i) Car-load, (2) engine-load, (3) earn- 
ings per train mile, (4) cost per train mile. So far, therefore, 
as regards the views and experience of practical officials, there 
is little or no difiference between English and American 
practice on this much-debated subject." 

The Continental railway accounts are generally at 
least twelve months behind British figures, and the 
services rendered to the public are on an entirely 
different footing to those in this country, where speed of 
delivery of goods is carried to the highest state of per- 
fection. In India also very elaborate statistics are 
compiled, but Mr. Robertson, the Special Commissioner 
for Indian Railways, in a report on their working, com- 
piled after a visit to the United States to inspect the 
working of railways in the Republic, expresses the opinion 
that too many and too costly figures are compiled. It 
has been stated that the one British railway company 
which prepares ton-mile statistics pays about ;fs,OC)0 
a year for the work done by the department, which 
means that some ;^8,ooo gross revenue has to be earned 
to cover the outlay, and the great majority of British rail- 
way officials have been unable so far to see results justify- 
ing this addition of ;^8,oc)0 a year to working expenses. 
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If further experience shows that results proportionate 
to the outlay are obtained, the officials of other lines 
will of course have similar statistics compiled. At 
present they claim that they can secure all the infor- 
mation they require for the economical working of their 
roads more cheaply and much more expeditiously than 
through these ton-mile returns. So far as the public are 
concerned, there is no demand for these statistics — which 
were compiled by British railway companies in their 
early days, but discontinued because they were found to 
be valueless for practical purposes — on the part of the 
shareholders, apart from a very small section composed 
of amateur critics of railway administration with time 
on their hands to play with figures. 

One reason put forward for British railway official^ 
adopting ton- and passenger-mile statistics was that by 
so doing " the General Manager of a railway will possess 
accurate information of the cost of moving a ton and a 
passenger, and he will be able to justify to the Railway 
Commissioners, or to the customers of the company, any 
rate which may be made after the cost of carrying the 
individual article has been considered." But such infor- 
mation only gives an average receipt or expenditure per 
ton-mile, or per passenger-mile — and how can an 
average figure justify a particular rate? Say the aver- 
age rate per ton mile is r^od. This is made up by 
many varying figures. Perhaps '^od, for bricks or stone 
or manure, and rood for grain and flour; 2*25^. for 
whisky or tea, 3*00^. for furniture, and so on. A trader 
complains of his rate being too high. How can an 
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average figure, based on innumerable other commodities 
carried under different conditions, resolve whether it is 
or not ? The manager will know the cost of moving a 
ton of merchandise, it is said. But this is only an 
average cost, and the actual cost varies with the nature 
of the goods, the packing, the quantities in which sent, 
the distance carried, the cost of terminal services at 
particular stations, the nature of gradients, and other 
things. How can an average cost give accurate infor- 
mation regarding a particular rate? A ton rate for 
merchandise traffic taken "overhead" has in fact no 
great practical value, inasmuch as no such average rate 
could be used except for an " overhead " calculation. 
It does not tell much to say that the average load of 
a train is forty-four tons unless an idea is given of what 
the tonnage is composed. The different classes of 
merchandise traffic vary so much in character, and in 
the rates chargeable in respect of them, that what would 
be a paying load of Class 5 merchandise would probably 
be quite unprofitable in the case of Class i traffic, and 
still more unprofitable in Class C. To give information 
of practical value in this connection, therefore, the ton- 
mile receipts should be ascertained in the case of each 
of the eight classes into which merchandise and mineral 
traffic is divided, as well as a separate ton-mile rate for 
live stock. 

In a recent case brought by various coalowners 
against the Scottish railway companies complaining of 
increases made in the coal rates, it may be mentioned, 
the railway companies analysed the cost of a train mile 
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over the whole of one of the systems for one day, and 
proposed to use general calculations based upon that 
record as answers to the precise statements made by 
the coalmasters. While these were being adduced Lord 
Stormonth Darling objected — "This is the case of an 
increase six years after the Act of 1894. May it not be 
said that after that Act fell in view, the companies 
ought to have been able to lay before this tribunal the 
best evidence ? And the best is certainly not all these 
elaborate calculations and inferences, which may be 
subject to an infinity of pitfalls." This was construed 
to mean that if statistics of ton-mileage cost had been 
kept for twenty years, his lordship would have accepted 
them, and they would have proved the companies' case. 
Lord Cobham, who did not seem to think so, said : 
"There is yet another test, that of the cost per ton, 
which, if duly supported by evidence, might perhaps 
have brought out results more favourable to the com- 
panies. So far, however, as I am able to judge from the 
materials before me, I doubt if this would have been 
the case.'* 

Difference of opinion has of late years arisen amongst 
railway officials as to the advisability of separating the 
commercial from the technical working of the railway. 
The North Eastern Company introduced this system in 
January, 1902, but so far only the Great Northern 
directors have followed the example set, though the 
officials of a few other lines are understood to approve 
of the change. 

The great advantage claimed for this system is that 
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it gives the General Manager and the heads of depart- 
ments more time for thinking of general principles. In 
making the change the North Eastern authorities ex- 
plained that 

"hitherto the goods department, inheriting a system which 
originated when railway working problems were less technical 
and perhaps less important than they have since become, has 
combined with its commercial work the supervision of the 
working, and of the staff at goods stations and terminal yards, 
including the loading and unloading and making up of goods 
trains, and the distribution of goods waggons. The depart- 
ment of the superintendent of the line has been responsible 
for the running of goods trains and the operations connected 
with the working of these trains when in transit, but the func- 
tions and authority of the superintendent have not extended 
within the terminal yards where goods traffic is received for 
carriage and loaded up, and where really the most vital part of 
the work affecting the economical handling and working of 
goods traffic is performed. 

" Under the new organisation which is to be adopted by the 
North Eastern, the superintendent of the line becomes general 
superintendent with extended authority. The commercial 
duties connected with passenger and coaching traffic hitherto 
performed by the superintendent of the line are transferred to 
a new department under a chief passenger agent This 
relieves the general superintendent of a mass of office duties, 
which tend to withdraw his attention and energies from his 
main duty of handling and working promptly and economic- 
ally the traffic which the company have to carry. Similarly, 
all the duties connected with the working of traffic hitherto 
performed by the goods department are transferred to the 
general superintendent, whilst the commercial duties and the 
office work connected therewith are retained by the goods 
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department The general organisation of the traffic depart- 
ments in the districts will correspond with the organisation at 
the head offices. The district superintendents, of whom there 
will be nine, will have complete and undivided control, each 
in his own district, of all working operations connected with 
all kinds of traffic — passenger, goods, minerals, docks, etc. — 
whilst the district goods managers and district passenger 
agents will, in their respective districts, attend to the com- 
mercial part of the work. To assist still further the proper 
performance of the duties assigned to the department of the 
general superintendent, upon which the economical working 
of the railway so greatly depends, three new posts are created 
— namely, those of divisional superintendents, in one of 
which is merged an existing office of mineral manager in one 
district. These officers will each have charge of one section 
of the entire system, and will, under the general superinten- 
dent, exercise supervision by constant inspection over all the 
work of the district superintendents. The general scheme of 
the new organisation is shown on the following chart, and a 
list of the officers appointed to the various posts is also given 
below; also the official allocation of the duties of each 

department. 

General Traffic Manager. 

! 

I ^ I 

Operating branch. Commercial branch. 



I I 

General superintendent Chief goods manager. Chief passenger 

I I agent 

Divisional superintendents. District goods managers. District passenger 
I I agents. 

District superintendents. District goods agents. 

For the old system, which is still maintained on most 
railways in this country, it is claimed that the changes 
introduced by the North Eastern consist merely of the 
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shifting of work and responsibility from one department 
to another. Under the old system the superintendent 
of the line is responsible for the working of all trains— 7 
passenger, goods, minerals, and cattle — as well as for 
all matters relating to passengers, parcels, and other 
business coming under the head of " coaching " traffic. 
The chief goods manager, on the other hand, has the 
entire control of everything affecting goods and mineral 
traffic, including the working of goods stations, yards, 
docks, etc. These two officers are, of course, assisted 
by a number of capable men, each taking the head of 
a department or section, and supervising the work per- 
formed by the district goods managers, district superin- 
tendents, agents, and stationmasters. 

The division into an operating and a commercial 
branch means, it is contended, that the goods depart- 
ment is relieved of the control of their stations, ware- 
houses, yards, and docks, and of the loading, unloading, 
and handling of the goods traffic, the whole of which 
work is transferred to the general superintendent's 
department, which, on the other hand, is only relieved 
to a comparatively small extent by certain duties, 
chiefly advertising and canvassing, being placed under 
the charge of a chief and district passenger agent. The 
work and responsibility thus taken away from the 
superintendent's department cannot in any way, it is 
urged, compare with the amount and importance of the 
goods work, which is transferred from the control of 
the chief goods manager to that of the general super- 
intendent The working of the line, including all 
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running lines, marshalling sidings, etc., is of such im- 
portance that it is regarded as a retrograde movement 
to hamper the superintendent's department with the 
additional responsibility entailed by the supervision of 
all the goods sheds, warehouses, yards, sidings, and 
docks, and the handling of all goods traffic. The chief 
godds manager continues to be responsible for the 
securing and development of the goods and mineral 
traffic of the line, and the control of the necessary 
accommodation, appliances, and staff required to work 
it to the best advantage. 

The idea of the new system is to centralise the 
whole of the practical working under the one depart- 
ment, but as the cartage of goods and parcels traffic 
is performed by the chief goods manager's and chief 
passenger agent's departments, the object which is 
aimed at is not, it is contended, entirely secured. There 
are also many points in which the two departments 
really deal with the same matters, or with different 
sections of the same subject. The general super- 
intendent's department, for instance, prepare all time- 
tables and bills, notices and instructions, whereas the 
chief passenger agent prepares, distributes, and issues 
all other advertisements in relation to coaching traffic, 
and also distributes and issues to the public the time- 
tables prepared by the general superintendent Again, 
the general superintendent's department examines and 
reports on all applications from traders in connection 
with private sidings, while the goods department do the 
same in regard to questions of rates and charges. 
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Dealing with the various posts, new positions are 
created to carry out the changed system. In the 
operating branch, the general superintendent is assisted 
by an assistant superintendent and three divisional 
superintendents, to supervise the nine district super- 
intendents. It is, it is urged, difficult to see that there 
is any new departure here, seeing that all the other 
large companies have several assistants to the superin- 
tendent of the line, some working in their own names, 
others under that of the head of the department. In 
the goods department, the chief goods manager has 
nobody between him and the district goods managers 
except his assistant, but with decreased responsibility 
and less important duties the numerous headquarters 
officers attached to the chief goods manager's depart- 
ment, who are necessary on other railways, are, of 
course, not required at York. The officers naturally 
follow the work from the goods manager's department 
to the superintendent's department. The goods mana- 
ger's department, in fact, is almost confined to the 
performance of duties similar to those which have in the 
past been performed by carting agents, thus creating, it 
is contended, the delays, the dual authority, the depart- 
mental friction, and the unnecessary duplication of work 
which it has for years been the aim of the other large 
railway companies to abolish. 

The new system introduced by the North Eastern 
will, of course, be carefully watched by the officials of 
other lines. The unique position of the company in 
having very large districts without competition from 
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other railways places it in an exceptionally favourable 
position for trying such experiments. 

It may also be mentioned that the Midland Company 
recently reorganised their administrative system on 
lines similar to those in force in the London and North 
Western service. This took the form of decentralisation, 
in connection with which a number of district goods 
managers were appointed — district superintendents had 
been previously appointed — upon whom devolve a con- 
siderable part of the work previously carried on in the 
chief goods manager's department at Derby. The 
chief advantage of the new system is that it relieves the 
Derby offices of a large amount of work, leaving the 
chief goods manager and his staff to deal with matters 
of what may be termed imperial interest ; and it affords 
training grounds for providing efficient and experienced 
officers to take their part in the chief management. 

PASSENGER AND GOODS SERVICES 

The matter of increasing expenditure has for some 
years past been receiving the attention of railway 
boards and managers, who have also been favoured, 
somewhat late in the day, with the advice, valuable and 
otherwise, of amateur critics in the press. These writers 
have chiefly urged the adoption of" American " methods, 
incited thereto by the extraordinary development of 
commercial and industrial prosperity in the United 
States, in which the railroads of the country have 
shared. Broadly speaking, the problem to be solved 
for the reduction of ordinary working expenditure 
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consists in the increase of the paying load of trains and 
the proportionate addition to haulage power. The 
questions involved form the very j5rst elements of rail- 
way management. An ideal state of affairs for share- 
holders would be that no train should be despatched 
until every seat was occupied, and every waggon j511ed 
to its utmost capacity. From the public point of view 
eyery traveller and trader would, on the other hand, 
prefer that a train should be ready at any hour of the 
day or night to convey himself, or his goods, to the 
destination. To reconcile or to find the just medium 
between these extreme requirements is the main ques- 
tion involved in successful railway management, and it 
is obvious that the solution will vary according to the 
circumstances of the community and of the traffic. 

America is a country of long distances, and requiring 
the conveyance of heavy products in large consignments, 
these being conditions of wholesale business. Compared 
with the huge bulk of traffic to be conveyed, say, from 
Chicago a thousand miles to the seaboard, the haulage 
of goods on this side of the Atlantic represents retail 
trade, but requires no less organisation and care to 
meet the circumstances of the case. 

With reference to the types of rolling stock in use in 
the two countries, the following practical remarks are 
from the able report by Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. 
Yorke, R.E., the Board of Trade chief inspecting officer 
of railways, on the results of a visit to study American 
railway methods : — 

" Probably the feature of American railways, which at first 
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sight makes the most impression on a stranger, is the colossal 
size of the engines and cars employed thereon, and to this 
is due much of the correspondence which at intervals fills the 
columns of the papers concerning American methods of hand- 
ling traffic. There is no doubt that the engines are very big, 
some of them standing i6 feet high above rail-level, and many 
more of them 14 feet 6 inches and 15 feet. Such engines 
have great power, and are able to haul trains of great weight 
and length. In the early days of American railroads over- 
bridges and tunnels were almost unknown, and now that 
such are being constructed they have to accommodate them- 
selves to the rolling stock, instead of the rolling stock to the 
bridges, as in England. In America overbridges are built 
18 feet above rail-level, whereas in England the height of 
such works is as a rule only 14 feet 3 inches above the rails. 
Moreover, on double lines in the States the space between the 
tracks is 7 feet, against 6 feet in England. It can, therefore, 
be understood that what is possible in the one country is 
impossible in the other, and we can never hope in England to 
equal America in the size of our engines or cars." 

It may be useful also to point out that in the United 

States the opinion is gaining ground that there are 

oflfsets to the advantages of these gigantic engines, which 

have, of course, been built to suit conditions with ilo 

counterpart in this country. Thus, the Chicago Railway 

Age says : — 

"Evidence is accumulating which tends to show that the 
locomotive has grown too rapidly, and that, as now con- 
structed, on many lines where it is employed, it is not well 
adapted to the service. If its record could be written up, 
showing the time it is out of service and the expense it has 
already caused for repairs, it would be appalling to conserva- 
tive railroad managers and at least discouraging to the more 
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progressive. The difficulty with leaky tubes on new engines 
with medium wide fire-boxes is quite general, and as the cause 
is not well understood, a certain remedy cannot, therefore, 
be applied. Under such conditions the engine cannot 
develop its full capacity, and it is under the disadvantages of 
being compelled to propel its own extra great dead weight with 
its tractive power lessened. The enginemen are demanding 
more wages for handling the big power, and the firemen 
complain that the amount of coal burned is so large that two 
firemen should be employed. The accumulation of con- 
densed steam in large cylinders of compound engines and the 
compression of gases demand numerous relief valves. These 
are constantly leaking and surrounding the front of the 
engine with a cloud which must be annoying to the engine- 
man, and often dangerous on account of his inability to see 
the signals. These three conditions seriously affect the use- 
fulness of the large engine when in service. The records 
show numerous breakages which throw it out of service com- 
pletely. Some of these are due to faulty design and others to 
a want of proper adaptation to surrounding conditions. . . . 
The lesson to be learned from the failure of heavy locomotives 
in such large numbers is that these machines cannot be 
constructed with certainty of success by our best builders, 
with their magnificent shops and skilful designers, and that 
they must be developed gradually by a process of continued 
improvement, due to the knowledge gained by their various 
failures in detail in service. All this requires time, and a 
longer time than has been given to the development of the 
very large locomotive." 

For railway shareholders and all but a few very 
superior critics of railway administration, the views 
above quoted will be sufficient proof that British railway 
officials have not been hopelessly neglecting their duty 
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because they have not introduced engines of the same 
size as those used in America, but have been content to 
develop gradually the types found suitable for traffic 
in this country. That there has, during the last ten 
years, been a steady increase in the weight and hauling 
capacity of British locomotives, is so well known that 
detailed proof need not be given. This increase has 
not been due to a sudden impetus given to locomotive 
superintendents by outside pressure, but has moved on 
normal lines, and as a result of a clear understanding 
of what the developments of the companies* business 
required. There has been no lack of keen rivalry 
amongst locomotive superintendents to turn out the 
very best engines suitable for the traffic conditions of 
their systems, but it may be worth considering whether 
the time has not arrived for more combined action 
in future developments than has been possible, or desir- 
able, in the past 

As long ago as 1895, the London and North Western 
Company commenced to build eight - wheeled three- 
cylinder compound engines capable of hauling fully 
loaded trains over the heavy gradients on the system 
with one instead of two engines. Between 1895 and 
1900 the Company built in of these engines, and in 
the latter year eight-wheeled four-cylinder compound 
engines were commenced capable of hauling 50 to 60 
(according to gradient) loaded mineral waggons against 
35 to 40 taken by the old class of engine, or an in- 
crease of 40 to 50 per cent. To date some 70 of these 
engines have been put into traffic working, and have 
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largely contributed to the saving of close upon 2,000,000 
of train miles in the past two years. The Midland 
Company have now passenger engines running over 
the Company's difficult gradients, at high speeds, draw- 
ing longer trains and heavier loads than would at one 
time have been thought possible. On this railway the 
average express passenger loading per train for first- 
class engines, compared with what it was five years ago, 
shows an increase of about 35 per cent, in the number, 
and 54 per cent, increase in the weight of the coaches 
hauled. In 1899 ^^ mineral and goods loading was 
increased by 10 per cent, and later the goods loading 
on a number of sections of the line by a further 8 per 
cent, while the most recently turned out engines are 
taking mineral 25 per cent, and goods to a maximum of 
36 per cent, more loading than five years ago. 

As indicating that British railway directors and 
officials are not too proud to learn from foreign ex- 
perience, the Great Western Company are trying a 
French compound engine. This experiment is, of 
course, no slight on the Swindon authorities, who have 
increased the hauling power of the Company's engines 
employed on heavy mineral traffic something like 50 per 
cent within the last few years, and thereby effected a 
very considerable saving of mileage. As a provision 
also for dealing with heavier fast passenger traffic in the 
future over their severe gradients, they are putting into 
service very powerful six-wheeled coupled express loco- 
motives, capable of drawing very much greater loads 
than the present types of engines in use. Very favourable 
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results have also been obtained on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire system from the heavier engines introduced in 
recent years. In 1898 a larger type of passenger engine, 
with cylinders 19 inches in diameter and 26 inches stroke, 
working with a boiler pressure of 180 lbs. per square inch 
of heating furnace, tubes and fire-box 2,052 square feet, 
and grate area of 26^ square feet, was introduced to cope 
with the heavier and faster trains ; 40 engines of this 
class are now running, and are giving every satisfaction. 
In April, 1900, the first of a number of eight-wheeled 
coupled goods engines with large boiler, 180 lbs. working 
pressure, cylinders 20 inches in diameter by 26 inches 
stroke, was put into service. These engines haul 50 per 
cent, more weight than the six-wheeled coupled goods 
engines previously used. Trains of 1,000 tons are now 
being hauled over certairi sections of the line ; as a matter 
of fact, fewer goods train miles are being run per day than 
four years ago, although the tons hauled have increased 
over 720,000 per annum compared with four years ago. 
By the end of the current year 80 of this class will be at 
work. 

As regards the Great Northern, the chairman told the 
shareholders as long ago as February, 1900, that their 
locomotive engineer was busily engaged in turning out 
heavier engines, and in the following year he announced 
that no more of the small engines were being built, and 
as they died out they would be replaced by engines 
which would pull at least 30 per cent, more weight. 
The result of this policy Lord Allerton set forth in the 
most striking manner at the last half-yearly meeting, 
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when he pointed out that, compared with 1899, the gross 
engine miles for 1902 showed a decrease of no less than 
2,117,000 miles, and the train miles a reduction of 
1,341,659 miles, notwithstanding an increase in gross 
earnings of ;^2o6,s6o. 

The Great Eastern Company, again, during the past 
four years have built 80 locomotives of a powerful type, 
and at the recent meeting the chairman said the directors 
were, of course, fully alive to the vast importance of 
continuing to increase the haulage power of all new 
engines. Owing to these more powerful engines, the 
Company were able last half to haul coal trains of 50 
instead of 40 trucks, of a total weight of 750 tons behind 
the engine. So strongly do the directors of this Com- 
pany feel the advantage of powerful locomotives for 
passenger and other traffic, that they have decided 
to replace old bridges by structures capable of bearing 
20 tons on a pair of driving wheels at a cost of 
£7Sj000, and it will be money well expended. This 
Company has also done good work with oil as fuel, and 
has recently turned out the interesting "decapod" 
engine. 

The North Eastern Company have, during the last 
ten years, added very powerful engines to their stock, 
and are now building locomotives for their express 
services with boilers 16 feet 2f inches long and S feet 
6 inches in diameter. 

On the southern lines excellent work has been done. 
On the Brighton the increase in the size of the goods 
and express locomotives — a large amount of this Com- 
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pany's work is done by tank engines — has been very 
marked, and the latest design of the latter, of which 
there are 33 at work, weighs TJ tons 7 cwt. in working 
order. One of these can haul a load equal to 31 six- 
wheel coaches, that is to say, a weight of 375 tons, 
from Brighton to London express on schedule time. 
The South Eastern and Chatham Company have added 
a large number of very fine engines to their stock, and 
more are coming ; while on the South Western the 
engines are to a large extent ahead of the loads offering. 

In Scotland good work has been done in the loco- 
motive department Ten-wheel express engines, having 
5 feet 9 inch driving wheels and 2,050 square feet of 
heating surface, were introduced some little time back 
on the Highland system, and the Caledonian has just 
turned out two locomotives of the same type, with six 
wheels coupled, each of which is 6 feet 6 inches diameter, 
and the boilers have 2,400 square feet of heating surface. 
These Caledonian engines weigh T2 tons, and the tender 
is carried on two four-wheeled bogies, and has a fuel 
space for 6 tons and a capacity for 5,000 gallons of 
water. The North British Company also have been 
gradually increasing the size of their locomotives, and 
are at present building several engines which are con- 
siderably larger than any hitherto in use ; one or two 
have, in fact, already been turned out, and their trial 
runs proved most successful. 

Without multiplying instances of the progress in 
locomotive construction in the past ten years, it may 
be broadly stated that for some time past on the lead- 
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ing roads every engine broken up has been replaced by 
a more powerful one. 

As regards passenger vehicles, the types in use in this 
country are, on the whole, best suited to British tastes. 
The one desire of the ordinary passenger is to get a 
compartment to himself, and the corridor type seems 
the best compromise between this national trait and the 
demand, which always arises after some striking crime 
in a railway carriage, for possible intercommunication 
between the sections. The old-fashioned footwarmer 
is, moreover, preferred by a very large section of the 
public to heating by steam or other systems, although 
the latter is getting more and more common. There 
has been a very great all-round improvement in recent 
years in the lighting of railway carriages, the system of 
generating electricity by the revolution of the axles 
while the train is running coming into increasing favour, 
although the initial cost is heavy compared with the 
figures of other methods. It may be added that practi- 
cally the whole of the coaching stock of the United 
Kingdom is now fitted with continuous brakes. 

Turning to the waggons in use for goods and 
minerals, the questions involved are, of course, more 
complicated than those which arise in connection with 
coaching stock. In considering these questions it must 
be remembered that in this country a very large pro- 
portion of the waggons used are owned by the traders 
— a relic of the days when it was thought that the 
companies would simply build the railways, and every- 
one would have the right to use them on payment of 
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proper tolls. In any attempts to make wide changes in 
the construction of waggons this dual ownership is of 
course an important point. The specifications of 
waggons to be used are settled by meetings of all 
the railway companies at the Railway Clearing House, 
the usual types adopted running from 5 to 10 tons. 
Following upon the careful inquiries which railway 
officials have been for many years carrying on, the 
standard waggon specifications were in January, 1903, 
enlarged, so that private waggon owners may build 
vehicles of 15 and 20 tons capacity, instead of being 
restricted, as heretofore, to waggons of a capacity of 
10 tons. 

British railway companies have of course for years 
past used large waggons, some capable of carrying 
40 tons, for special purposes. They carry boilers, rails, 
and goods of that kind. The Great Western Railway 
Company have also long had 20-ton trucks for locomo- 
tive coal, and use them for ballasting the line ; but the 
broad and common-sense principle is that until you can 
fill a lo-ton truck with a reasonable load it is hardly 
worth while to drag about a 20-ton truck. What the 
public require for merchandise is quick transport of 
light loads ; they will not be kept waiting to fill up a 
20-ton truck. 

As indicating how unsuitable 30-ton trucks are for 
ordinary goods traffic on British railways, it may be 
mentioned that on the Great Northern an analysis of 
the general goods traffic dealt with at one station in one 
day showed the total number of consignments was 985 ; 
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the total number of packages was 4^27 ; the total 
weight was 123 tons 2 cwt. 2 qrs.; the average weight per 
consignment was 2 cwt. ; the average weight per pack- 
age was 62 lbs.; the total number of trucks used was 
72 ; and the number of different destinations of that 
traffic was 53, and the average load per truck 34 cwt 

A similar analysis made at a London and North 
Western station in one day showed the total number of 
consignments despatched was 6,201, the total number 
of packages 23,067, and the total weight 906 tons, 
giving an average weight per consignment of 2 cwt. 

3 qrs. 19 lbs., and per package of 88 lbs. The London 
and North Western Company's system of loading small 
lots to their transship shed at Crewe enables them to 
effect large economies in the number of trucks used, but 
even under these favourable circumstances 379 waggons 
were required for the 720 different destinations, and an 
average of only 2 tons 7 cwt 3 qrs. per waggon was 
attained. 

In the case of grain the average consignment of 
traffic is nearer 2 tons than 6 tons, notwithstanding that 
considerably lower rates are offered for consignments of 

4 or 6 tons respectively. One of the English railway 
companies recently issued a list of special rates for 
agricultural traffic in 6-ton loads on an exceptionally 
low basis, and offered to allow the loads to be made up 
of several different descriptions of merchandise. This 
was done with the double view of assisting the farmer 
and of securing full loads for the trucks, but the experi- 
ment was practically a failure, as there was very little 
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response on the part of the farmer or the trader. With 
53 different destinations for 123 tons of goods in the 
case of the Great Northern, and 720 destinations 
for 906 tons in the case of the London and North 
Western, what would be the use of 30-ton waggons ? 

On the southern lines the field for the useful employ- 
ment of high-capacity waggons for goods traffic is, of 
course, even more limited than on the northern 
systems. On the South Eastern and Chatham system, 
for instance, the average consignment of general goods 
from London is under 5 tons, and the average consign- 
ment from the country is under 3 tons, while the 
maximum from the country is 4I tons of general 
merchandise. The Brighton Company cannot show 
a longer average haul than 20 miles, and the average 
load per waggon does not exceed 2 tons, and the main 
goods business is of a market-garden nature, in which 
celerity of delivery is of prime importance, goods 
collected in the evening being wanted by the consignee 
next morning. 

Whilst high-capacity waggons are quite unsuitable 
for the general goods traffic of this country, however 
useful they may be for traffic in the United States, 
there is equally obviously room for larger waggons in 
the mineral department, and this fact was equally 
known to British railway officials long before the recent 
agitation against British railway methods. For years 
past the London and North Western Company have 
been trying to introduce larger waggons, and some 112 
20-ton waggons have been working for three years past, 
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while the number of this type is now increased to 143 ; 
but it is only under certain conditions that they can be 
used. The locomotive department built 62 of them, 
but, at present, the appliances at the various collieries 
only permit of these waggons being loaded in a few 
instances, and the problem which still has to be solved 
is how to build larger waggons, which will be suitable 
for all or most of the collieries, at the lowest possible 
cost. It must be borne in mind that the bulk of the 
traffic is carried in waggons owned by the traders, so 
that the railway companies have not got the matter in 
their own hands, but have to act in concert with their 
customers. With the Company's heavy coal traffic the 
average consignment is only 17J tons, and the consign- 
ments vary from lots of only 2 tons 14 cwt. (the lowest) 
to close upon 1,000 tons for shipment Taking it 
another way: over 80 per cent, of the consignments of 
coal traffic received are of less than 20 tons. 

There are very few places on the Midland Railway 
where a 30-ton waggon can be used to advantage, but 
the Company have at present running 50 of these 30- 
ton waggons. They do very well, but they are not at 
all an unmixed blessing, for they knock their smaller 
neighbours about heavily in shunting operations. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company have built 30-ton 
waggons, and, so far as it is possible to obtain full loads 
for these waggons, they have, of course, been of con- 
siderable use. From one of the Company's ports the 
average loading works out to over 24 tons per waggon, 
while in other cases, where the traffic is bulky rather 
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than heavy, the average loading is about i6 tons, though 
the waggons are used to their full capacity. 

The North Eastern Company, which is successfully 
using several trains of 40-ton trucks for mineral traffic, 
is in several ways exceptionally fortunately placed for 
this class of work. In the first place, under its Act it 
supplies all the waggons for its customers, and has thus 
no private waggon stock to deal with. Then, too, a 
very large percentage of its mineral traffic is run 
entirely over its own lines direct from the pits to its 
own docks, over the arrangements at which it has, of 
course, complete control. Mr. G. S. Gibb, the General 
Manager of the line, has recently said large waggons 
could not profitably be used for some kinds of traffic, 
but for a large proportion they were far better and 
more suitable than the small 7-, 8-, or 10- ton waggons, 
which had been in general use. The 40-ton waggons 
on the North Eastern line were, he added, splendid 
waggons, where they could be used, much superior from 
the point of view of mechanics and dynamics to the 
smaller waggons, but they were not suitable for universal 
use. They could be profitably used in many places 
and for certain descriptions of general traffic ; but the 
mineral waggon which the North Eastern Railway 
Company were building for general use — of course, to 
be gradually introduced as traders found, as he had 
no doubt they would find, the benefit of using these 
waggons — was a 20-ton waggon on four wheels. 

In Scotland the officials have been prepared to meet 
the requirements of the coal trade, and Sir James 
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Thompson, the chairman of the Caledonian Railway, 
said at the last half-yearly meeting: "We have been 
for some time back feeling our way cautiously by the 
introduction of large-capacity waggons, which are, no 
doubt, well suited only for certain classes of traffic; 
and wherever it is clear that large waggons are more 
economical than small ones, you may rely on their 
introduction on the Caledonian system ; of course, this 
is a process that must be gradual, and also accom- 
plished by the co-operation of the traders/' This Com- 
pany has placed orders for 1,000 waggons of 12 to 
16 tons, and for fifty of 30 tons capacity. The North 
British Railway Company have recently increased their 
stock of mineral and goods waggons by introducing a 
considerable number of an increased carrying capacity. 
Over 500 of 1 6- ton carrying capacity have already been 
built, and this number is being added to every week. 
They are 15 feet long, with a tare weight of 6 tons 
14 cwt. The directors of the Glasgow and South 
Western Company, having regard to the facilities and 
appliances at the pits and at the ports, have come to 
the conclusion that waggons of 16 tons capacity for 
ore are the largest they can advantageously bring into 
use at the present time. To employ waggons of this 
capacity it will be necessary for the screens at a number 
of the pits to be altered, and some of the coalmasters 
have expressed their willingness to make the necessary 
alterations to admit of such waggons being used. 
Waggons of 30 tons capacity are unsuitable for the 
traffic on this line, which is short-distance traffic to the 

H 
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extent of fully 75 per cent, and as two 16-ton waggons 
exceed in capacity that of the 30-ton truck, whilst the 
tare is proportionately the same, no gain is secured by 
the adoption of the latter ; on the contrary, the smaller 
waggons being suitable for the traffic requirements, 
generally offer advantages which the others do not 
The question of cost also has to be considered, and two 
16-ton waggons entail a considerably lesser expenditure 
than one 30-ton bogie waggon. 

The question of providing for 30- and 40-ton waggons 
was not in the minds of engineers when British railways 
were constructed, except where extensions have been 
made or new lines opened up within the last few years, 
and this fact has to be remembered in recommending 
the use of these big trucks on any particular system. 

As regards large waggons of the American type, 
Colonel Yorke, in his report on the railways of the 
United States, points out : — 

" A great deal has recently been said about the long freight 
cars used in America, and English railway managers have been 
criticised for not adopting cars of equal dimensions in this 
country. I think some misapprehension occasionally arises on 
the subject. The important factor in the case is not the length 
of the car, but the carrying capacity of the car in relation to its 
weight. American freight cars are all carried on bogies, and as 
a rule there are eight wheels to a car. Their carrying capacity 
varies from 30 to 50 tons, and their tare weight from 15 to 
20 tons. One of the most popular forms of car at the present 
time appears to be the 50-feet steel-framed car, with a capacity 
of 50 tons (of 2,000 lbs.) and a tare of about 20 tons, the total 
weight per axle being 17 tons 10 cwt. So long as these pro- 
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portions are adhered to it makes no difference, so far as the 
cost of transportation is concerned, whether the load is carried 
in one car with eight wheels or in two cars with four wheels 
each. That is to say, the result will be the same if, instead of 
one car of the size and weight mentioned, two cars are employed, 
each with a capacity of 25 tons and a tare of 10 tons, and each 
having four wheels. Not all the cars in America offer such 
favourable conditions as those just mentioned. The box cars 
have, as a rule, a carrying capacity of 30 to 40 tons and a tare 
of 16 to 18 tons, the paying load in these cases having a less 
proportion to the dead load than is the case with the 50-ton 
cars. 

" There are serious difficulties in the way of introducing, for 
general service in England, waggons of great length. The 
sidings, goods sheds, weigh bridges, turn tables, coal tips, 
screens, etc., are, as a rule, quite unsuitable for waggons of the 
dimensions named, to say nothing of the usual conditions of 
trade, which are based on the present style of vehicle. It is 
sometimes suggested that English companies should forthwith 
reconstruct the whole of these works and appliances, but no 
one has as yet estimated what the cost of such alterations 
would amount to. It is probably incalculable, and the question 
arises, whether, after all this vast expenditure had been incurred, 
and the whole trade of the country had been disorganised 
during the transition period, the saving in handling the traffic 
would pay the interest on the outlay. The four-wheeled 
waggon will, therefore, in all probability, remain the standard 
waggon of the country, and economy is to be sought in im- 
proving the design of such waggons, and increasing their 
carrying capacity in relation to their tare, rather than in intro- 
ducing waggons of greater length." 

In the direction indicated by Colonel Yorke, British 
railway ofHcials are steadily working, and for the sake 
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of uniformity and to bring about their universal use, 
some of the companies are trying to get a standard 
waggon of, say, 15 tons capacity adopted by the coal 
trade. The views of the colliery owners were recently 
stated before the Coal Commission now sitting, by Mr. 
Joseph Shaw, chairman of the Powell-Dyffryn Steam 
Coal Company, who said the size of coal waggons ought 
to be increased, but the increase should be gradual, so as 
not to upset existing trade conditions. 

As regards the relative advantages of 20- and 30-ton 
trucks, the following comparison is useful: — The four- 
wheeled North Western waggon, carrying 20 tons, gives 
load per axle, 5 tons ; tare per axle, 1.97 tons ; gross load, 
6.97 ; efficiency, 71 per cent of the gross. On the other 
hand, for a 30-ton " bogie " waggon on eight wheels the 
corresponding figures are : Paying load per axle, 3.75 
tons ; tare, 1.725 tons ; gross load, 5.475 tons, giving an 
efficiency of only 67 per cent of the gross. But many 
of the companies are now, as stated, experimenting 
with 1 5-, 20-, 30-, and 40-ton waggons, and as many as 
can be profitably used will be in the future employed, 
while some of the private owners are also seconding the 
railway companies* efforts in this direction. 

In the course of a recent series of articles in the 
Times on the methods of working in America and this 
country, the writer says : — 

" While in the general handling of passenger business the 
greatest differences may exist between American and British 
practices, the advantages are, in many instances, on our own 
side ; and where they are in favour of the American system it 
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is mostly because there are conditions to be met and provided 
for which are not to be found in Great Britain. In regard to 
freight, no one can for a single moment doubt that with the 
great quantities of produce or merchandise they secure, and 
carry for distances so vast, the American lines have been able 
to effect great economies in their operating expenses by reduc- 
ing the cost of handling, especially through the construction 
of their larger locomotives and waggons. Yet here again it 
by no means follows that what can be done, and done with 
undeniable success, in the United States, would be equally 
capable of application in our own country. I have shown, 
too, that while, in some respects, the American railways — 
thanks to the circumstances in which they are able to operate 
— may claim to be in advance of us, in other respects they are 
distinctly behind us ; and on this point I came across striking 
evidence in a final look round in New York on returning from 
my travels across the country ; for in Eleventh Avenue I noticed 
that the whole of the traffic of that busy thoroughfare passed 
directly over no fewer than twenty-five sets of rails, representing 
what was virtually the shunting yard of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad. It occurred to me that if some 
of the more eager advocates of the adoption of American 
railway methods in England were to visit this spot, they would 
speedily change their opinions as to the superiority of those 
methods over our own. What there is to be gained from 
American experience the British railways are evidently ready 
enough to learn; for, as I write these lines in my hotel in 
New York, I hear of the arrival in the city of a deputation of 
ten prominent officials of the London and North Western and 
Caledonian Railways on one of those periodical missions of 
inquiry to the United States such as American railway managerst 
in their turn, send to Great Britain when they wish to learn 
more about English methods of railway business, especially in 
regard to passenger traffic. 
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"As for my own verdict on the subject of American rail- 
ways, it is, in effect, the same as that which was pronounced 
in regard to British railways by an American railway official 
who was sent to Great Britain to study our own system, and 
who, on being asked to give his unbiassed judgment thereon, 
replied: 'British methods are well adapted to meet British 
conditions, just as American methods are well adapted to 
meet American conditions, and there is very little for either 
country to learn from the other.' " 

With regard to long-distance travel, it may be well to 
recall that the London and North Western Railway has 
recently repeated the performance of August, 1895, viz. 
running to and from Carlisle without a stop ; the Great 
Western have done similar runs to Plymouth, and the 
Brighton oflficials have taken a train from Victoria to 
Brighton in forty-eight minutes. These and other runs 
have shown that, when necessary, British trains can 
equal, or excel, any world's records. The point is, 
however, what is the practical advantage of these extra- 
ordinary eflforts? In this country the distances to be 
covered are so comparatively short that normal per- 
formances are quite sufficient to satisfy 999 out of every 
1000 passengers. The remaining one — an enthusiast 
for breaking records — overlooks the important element 
of the cost of increasing speed, on which point it may 
be useful to quote some facts collected by Mr. Delano, 
of the Western Railway Club of the United States, and 
worked into a paper read at Chicago. 

Mr. Delano recounts six different sources of extra 
expenditure due to high speeds. The first of these is 
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increased fuel consumption ; the second is the necessity 
for better and more expensive rolling stock ; the third 
is increased wear and tear ; the fourth, increased risk of 
accident by failure of the engine or coaches on perma- 
nent way ; the fifth, augmented risk of collisions ; and 
lastly, the delay to traffic entailed by keeping the road 
clear for high-speed trains. It appears from the dis- 
cussion which took place on the reading of Mr. Delano's 
paper, that the extra fuel cost is the result, not only of 
the larger quantity burned, but of the trouble entailed 
in selecting the best possible coal, without which the 
engines cannot keep time. Thus, Mr. Henderson, of 
the Chicago and North Western line, stated that the 
coal for the fast trains had to be hand-picked to get rid 
of slates or rubbish, and carefully screened to get rid 
of slack ; and he added that a further source of ex- 
penditure lay in the extravagant consumption of oil, 
not only on the engines, but on all the coaches. No 
attempt has been made to dispute that there is much 
extra wear and tear. Where accurate records are kept, 
it is "found that the failures in passenger service are 
much greater in relation to the train haulage than the 
failures in freight service." Mr. Delano holds, not un- 
naturally, that the consequences of an accident are 
certain to be much more serious, both in money loss 
and moral effect, at high than at low speeds. 

Leaving, however, what may be regarded as fortuitous 
events, we come to a source of steady outlay, which 
appears to be, on the whole, much more important. It 
has long been held by those who have the control of 
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railways that the best way to get a maximum amount 
of work out of the road is to have all the trains on it at 
any one time moving at, as nearly as may be, a uniform 
speed. 

Mr. Delano, writing on the point, says : " A steam 
road handling long trains at intervals which are deter- 
mined by the speed of the intermediate slow trains, 
cannot begin to do the business which is done by a 
slow-moving street-car line, or elevated railroad with its 
frequent trains. The slow train may either follow the 
fast train, or a fast train follow a slow one. In either 
case there is a gap behind or before the slow train, 
during which time the railroad is unoccupied and 
earning no money." A careful estimate made of the 
cost of running ordinary passenger trains in the United 
States gives about one dollar per mile. The cost 
of the limited trains is given at about two dollars per 
mile. 

Although, of course, American railways do some 
magnificent runs, it can be safely asserted that the 
services given by the British lines are on the whole, and 
for the general public, far superior to those to be found 
in the United States. The public here would not, 
indeed, stand for a week what travellers and traders in 
America have to put up with. It is not "beating the 
record " with one or two specially favoured expresses that 
is alone required, but a careful consideration of the wants 
of all classes of the community. What can any reason- 
able being require more than the express services of the 
London and North Western Railway, say, between 
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London and Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham? Between London and Birmingham, a 
distance of 113 miles, there are nineteen down and 
seventeen up trains, some with breakfast and dining- 
cars, the fastest time being two hours. To and from 
Liverpool and Manchester there are from thirteen 
to seventeen services with London, the fastest trains 
taking 3f hours for the 183I miles separating the me- 
tropolis from Manchester, and 3 hours 55 minutes for 
the journey of 201 miles with Liverpool. Again, the 
401 miles between Euston and Glasgow are covered in 
8J hours, there being eight trains a day for the down 
and seven for the up journey. 

The express goods services of this Company are also 
infinitely superior to anything abroad. Goods from 
London to places such as Liverpool, Manchester, Ches- 
ter, Sheffield, Leeds, without counting shorter distances, 
such as Leicester, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, etc., 
are all delivered on the morning after despatch, with a 
similar service in the reverse direction ; while cross- 
country traffic, such as Burton to Swansea, and Cam- 
bridge to Shrewsbury, is dealt with equally promptly. 
Then, again, the one day's goods service between Lon- 
don, Birmingham, etc., and Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, 
and Dublin, including the sea passage between that port 
and Holyhead, is a long-established fact, the London and 
North Western Company having been the pioneers of 
the one day's service between England and Scotland 
and Ireland. 
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THE RAILWAY ASSOCIATION AND THE RAILWAY 

CLEARING HOUSE 

A weak point in the British railway position in the 
past has been the absence of a strong central committee 
to guide and represent this great industry as a whole. 
Of late years, however, the Railway Association has 
been strengthened and the body made far more repre- 
sentative than it was in former days. Forty-three 
companies are members, and each elects a delegate or 
delegates to attend meetings which may be called at 
any time, and especially to take action with respect to 
any Bill in Parliament affecting the general interests. 
It seems very desirable that every railway director and 
official should do his best to make this central authority 
a thoroughly strong and representative body. Obviously 
at its deliberations differences of opinion must arise, but 
these should be minimised for the benefit of the general 
interests concerned. 

Many of the persons who speak and write so glibly 
respecting the management of the railways of the 
country might find some instructive, and perhaps 
profitable, employment in making themselves ac- 
quainted with what may be termed the inner life and 
working of our railway system. A visit to the Railway 
Clearing House, for instance, would, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, serve to mitigate that feeling of over- 
weening confidence in their own ability and in their 
qualifications for the work which they are prepared 
forthwith to undertake. Probably, of all the popular 
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delusions of the day, there is not one which is more 
generally indulged in than that of the simplicity of 
railway working and management, and the ease and 
readiness with which improvement in the present 
system could be effected. Few indeed can realise what 
is involved in the task of running a year's trains over 
398 millions of miles, carrying 1,172 millions of passen- 
gers and 416 millions of tons of goods and minerals. 
It is for the purpose of adjusting and apportioning the 
many millions of claims arising between the companies 
in the conduct of this enormous business that the 
Railway Clearing House exists. This system is not 
one which was invented for railway companies. It was 
adopted by them, but it has reached dimensions which 
at the time of its establishment could never have been 
anticipated. Before railways existed, and in the old 
coaching days, there was a clearing house of the pro- 
prietors of the stage coaches. It had its headquarters at 
the " Golden Cross," Charing Cross, and the managers 
had to arrange among themselves the amounts due to the 
respective proprietors who owned or horsed the vehicles 
which were employed on any journey. A passenger or 
a parcel, for instance, booked from London to Holy- 
head, would in the course of his journey be conveyed 
by coaches owned by at least a dozen different proprie- 
tors, and to each of these was allotted that portion of 
the fare which fell to his lot according to the mileage 
which he had provided. The amount received for the 
carriage of His Majesty's mails formed a portion of the 
common fund, which was divided among those who 
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took their share in the carriage of the mails. The 
amount to be divided did not assume very formidable 
dimensions when, as Sir Walter Scott records in a note 
to Red Gauntlet^ the London post was brought to 
Edinburgh in a small mail-cart, and there were men 
then living who recollected when the mail-cart came 
down with one letter only, and that addressed to the 
British Linen Company. 

When railways began to extend and ramify over the 
country, and traffic began to be exchanged from one to 
the other, it soon became evident that the "clearing" 
system analogous to that of the old coaching days 
must be adopted. When the railway had reached 
Rugby and Birmingham, connections were made with 
the Midland Counties, North Midland, Birmingham, 
Derby, and other lines. If a system of through booking 
from London were to be adopted, some central or 
recognised association in which all parties interested 
would have confidence must be created to appropriate 
the portion due to each company in respect of the work 
to be done. So it came to pass that in January, 1842, 
the Railway Clearing House was established, Mr. Carr 
Glyn, then Chairman of the London and North 
Western, Mr. Robert Stephenson, and Mr. Morison 
being the first founders of the Association. 

Without arrangements similar to those provided by 
the Clearing House, it would be impossible for pas- 
sengers to travel from one place to another except upon 
the line owned by one company, without incurring 
delays and inconvenience which would be caused by 
the change of carriage ; or, in the case of goods, the 
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transshipment from the trucks of one company to 
another. Mr. Kenneth Morison, auditor of the London 
and Birmingham line, was the first to see the necessity 
of establishing a clearing house system on principles 
similar to those adopted by the London banking houses. 
His plan was submitted to Mr. Robert Stephenson, the 
engineer, and to Mr. Carr Glyn, then Chairman of the 
Company. George Hudson, " the Railway King," gave 
to the scheme his hearty support, and Mr. Creed, the 
Secretary, and Captain Laws further developed the idea, 
and suggested modes by which anticipated difficulties 
in carrying it out could be overcome. Finally, all 
preliminary objections were got over, and in a modest 
establishment in Drummond Street, adjoining the 
Euston Station, on the 2nd January, 1842, the Railway 
Clearing House passed from theory into actual and 
practical existence. Its clearing at the same time in- 
cluded all through traffic of goods and passengers, 
parcels and live stock, between London and Darlington 
in one direction, and between Manchester and Hull in 
the other. There were nine companies included in the 
arrangement. It is curious to note of these there is now 
not one that has maintained its name — all having been 
absorbed either by the London and North Western, the 
North Eastern, Midland, or Lancashire and Yorkshire 
systems. The then existing companies were : — 



London and Birmingham. 
Midland Counties. 
Birmingham and Derby Junc- 
tion. 
North Midland. 



Manchester and Leeds. 

Leeds and Selby. 

York and North Midland. 

Hull and Selby. 

Great North of England. 
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This was the modest railway family with which Mr. 
Kenneth Morison started that system which has 
assumed such colossal dimensions, and is now under the 
management of Mr. H. Smart. Small and insignificant 
as the system appeared in its infancy, it was then, never- 
theless, a great undertaking, and infinite credit is due to 
those who organised and carried out the details of the 
system. Fully to appreciate the value of the services 
rendered to the public, and to the railway interest, in 
the establishment of the system, let us see what was the 
amount of active work done in the third year of its 
existence (1845). 

On the sixteen railways thus included in the system of 
clearing there were conveyed 517,888 through passengers. 
Each of these passengers was conveyed an average dis- 
tance of 146 miles. The sixteen railways gave an 
aggregate length of 656 miles, or an average of 41 
miles, so that each passenger passed through an average 
of nearly four junctions with other lines than the one 
on which he commenced his journey. But for the 
facilities given by the clearing, each passenger would 
have been required to change his carriage on entering 
the territory of another company. It is instructive to 
notice the proportion of the classes in 1845 as compared 
with what they would be at the present time. There 
were 234,000 first, 215,297 second, and only 63,581 of 
third-class passengers. Now the proportion of third 
class to the total would be over 91 per cent. ; then it was 
only about 12 per cent. The total distance travelled 
by these passengers was 75,783,000 miles. In the con- 
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veyance of these passengers there were employed during 
the year 59,756 railway carriages, and there is another 
curious fact connected with the early history of our 
railways — 5,813 trucks conveying private carriages 
passed over these railways. This was for the accom- 
modation of those who preferred to ride in their own 
carriages, instead of in the railway vehicles, a higher 
scale of fares being, of course, charged for this osten- 
tatious display and greater luxury of travelling. The 
companies had not only to carry the passengers, but 
also the private vehicles in which they enjoyed the 
luxury of travelling without mixing with their fellow- 
creatures. 

In addition to the work of apportioning to the re- 
spective companies their share of the receipts for the 
work done, the Clearing House took cognisance of the 
movements, the destinations, and the earnings of 7,573 
horse-boxes — for those who preferred to travel in their 
private carriages had, of course, often to take with them 
the horses which were to be " put to *' at the end of the 
journey. There were, further, 2,607 P^st offices carried 
on these railways, and the receipts from these were to be 
duly accounted for to the different companies. Finally, 
there were 180,606 goods waggons running over greater 
or less distances on these aggregated sixteen railways. 
All the work was done in a punctual, satisfactory, 
and business-like manner, and demonstrated as clearly 
as facts could do the groundless character of the appre- 
hensions which had been expressed as to the establish- 
ment of the Clearing House. 
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There is no country in the world which can boast so 
complete, so well-ordered, and so extensive a machinery 
for aiding in the development of the great railway in- 
terest as that of the London Railway Clearing House, 
and we may claim for its originators and managers a 
fair share of that gratitude which the public, not over- 
liberal in these matters, should accord to those from 
whom they have received lasting and substantial 
benefits. 

When the system was first established some unfore- 
seen results were produced, which led to many angry 
discussions between the companies, who believed that 
their interests were adversely affected. The happy 
family of nine companies, which were gathered under 
one roof at Drummond Street, like the birds in 
the fable, " grew quarrelsome and pecked each other." 
Such highly improper charges as "dishonesty** were 
actually heard. The companies were, it is said, in the 
habit of appropriating each other's waggons, and refus- 
ing to give an account of them, or pay for their use. 
This dishonest practice had never, however, reached the 
height to which it was at one time carried by some of 
the American railway companies. There, in some 
notorious cases, the rolling stock was, to all intents and 
purposes, stolen. The Erie Company at one time 
appropriated some hundreds of carriages and waggons 
belonging to a line which they leased, painted out the 
name or initials of the lessor company, and replaced it 
by their own. In the early days of the Railway Clearing 
House, its managers had also to contend against other 
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difficulties, which in one of their early reports is thus 
explained : — 

" In the first place, the methods of keeping accounts adopted 
by the several railway companies were in no two cases exactly 
similar; and this diversity of system caused much difficulty 
and confusion when the accounts came to be compared for 
the purpose of effecting a settlement Long delays occurred, 
and much angry correspondence not unfrequently passed 
between the managers, before payment of the sums due by 
one company to the other could be obtained. In the next 
place, although all the connected companies had entered into 
an agreement to render accurate returns of the use they 
respectively made of one another's carriages and waggons, 
and to pay a fixed rate per mile for whatever distance they 
ran, still, the conditions of the agreement were from the first 
very imperfectly fulfilled, and some of the companies came in 
the end to make an unacknowledged use of the carriages and 
waggons of others to an extent which amounted to a positive 
grievance." 

Confidence in the governing body and in the integrity 
of its decisions was consequently the first condition that 
was required for the success of the association. The 
constitution of the body was, and is, based on the 
representative system. Every company that becomes 
a party to the Clearing House is represented by its 
chairman or one of its directors. He forms part of a 
committee upon whose resolutions are based the laws 
and regulations which govern the conduct of the busi- 
ness. The working out of the details is the task and 
function of the oflScials and clerical staff* employed for 
the purpose. This committee of delegates holds its 
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meetings at intervals of three months. Among the 
other duties with which the delegates, as they may be 
termed, are charged, is the very important one of 
appointing seven of their members who constitute the 
committee of superintendence. It is to this body of 
practical and experienced railway men that Mr. Smart 
makes his monthly reports. These show what has been 
the work done during the month in the division of the 
through goods and passenger receipts among the 
affiliated companies, and all other matters of import- 
ance transacted during the period. There is yet a third 
body ; perhaps it might not be inappropriate to desig- 
nate it as the Lower House in the constitution. This 
body consists of the general managers of the railway 
companies. These meet quarterly, and discharge such 
matters of interest connected with the working of the 
railways as bear directly or indirectly on the question 
of through rates and their apportionment. Take, as an 
illustration, some great festival or gathering — ^say an 
exhibition at Glasgow — agricultural meetings, meetings 
of the British Association, Church Congresses, tourist 
arrangements, cheap excursion trains ; all of which 
include arrangements for running over continuous and 
connecting lines of railway. At these meetings the fares 
or rates which may be decided upon are reported, and 
form the bases upon which the division of the receipts 
of the respective companies is made. There are yet 
further meetings and gatherings of officials which are 
provided for. Committees of goods managers, super- 
intendents of companies, and railway accountants are 
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formed, and these, as well as the general managers, hold 
their periodical meetings, at which the business to be 
discussed frequently forms an agenda paper of many 
folios in extent, and includes a mass of detail, which to 
the lay mind would be abstruse, intricate, and unin- 
telligible, but which has to be disposed of with the 
accuracy of a problem in the exact sciences. 

With all this carefully thought-out system of check 
and counter-check there would, however, still be want- 
ing one important element, if it had not been provided 
by Act of Parliament, and that is the power to enforce 
and compel obedience to the awards and decisions of 
the Clearing House. This was duly provided, and the 
Act establishing the legality of the association is surely 
one of the most complete of its kind ever passed by the 
British Legislature, for it has never required legal inter- 
pretation by the judges of the land. It orders, in terms 
which rival in brevity and authority the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, that whatever is declared to 
be due by the Clearing House shall be legally due, and 
must be paid. There is no appeal from the decision. 
No wasteful or fruitless litigation has ever yet arisen 
out of the business of the Railway Clearing House. 
Rival chairmen and boards of railway companies may 
plot and counterplot against each other; may seek to 
invade each other's territory; dispute agreements, and 
cavil over their validity ; but once within the scope and 
purview of the Clearing House there is an end to dis- 
putes and litigation — so far, of course, as its powers and 
jurisdiction extend. The Act was passed by Parlia- 
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merit without comment and almost without debate. 
It was drawn by one of the ablest of draughtsmen of 
public bills — the late Mr. Dodson, or, as he was more 
generally known and spoken of in the legal profession, 
" Doddy." Parliament, indeed, never passed an Act 
which, whether in regard to the magnitude of the 
interests involved or the success with which its pro- 
visions have been carried out, has yielded such satis- 
factory results as the Railway Clearing House Act 
Previous to the passing of this Act, the authorities of 
the Clearing House sometimes experienced delay in 
obtaining that prompt settlement of accounts which it 
was the spirit and the essence of the association to 
secure, and on one occasion, at least, they had to in- 
voke the aid of the law courts. An official of one of 
the recalcitrant companies was summoned before Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley for non-payment of the amount 
which the Clearing House had found to be due, and of 
which the court had ordered payment. " What," said 
the indignant judge, " not obey the order of this court ! 
What's his name ? Officer of the court, take that man, 
and " — this, of course, was sotto voce — " cast him into 
outer darkness." A shriek of wild despair went up from 
the terrified official representing the company seated on 
one of the back benches of the court. He was not, 
however, consigned to the durance which his contempt 
of court had merited, but his personal liberty was only 
retained on the condition that the amount claimed 
should be immediately forthcoming. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the sum claimed was duly paid. 
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The railways of the United Kingdom own — accord- 
ing to the last official returns available — and work a 
total of 806,000 locomotives and vehicles of all classes. 
These consist of 49,000 passenger carriages, 698,000 
trucks and waggons, 37,000 Post Office vans, guards* vans, 
cattle trucks, etc., and the whole is worked by a stud of 
22,000 locomotives. In 1901 these vehicles ran a total 
mileage of 399 millions. This is equal to over 16,000 
journeys round the world, and represents a distance of 
over four times that of the sun from the earth. With 
the exception of some small lines and the Irish rail- 
ways, the carriages, waggons, and "sheets," when 
travelling off" the lines of their owners, come under the 
scrutiny of the Railway Clearing House. For all 
practical purposes, and so far as the public interest and 
convenience is concerned, all this aggregate of machinery 
of locomotion exists as the property of one company. 
State ownership of the railways could not be more 
effective and comprehensive than that which exists at 
the present time with regard to the railways of the 
United Kingdom. There is, however, this most im- 
portant difference, viz., that while State ownership 
would involve a complete monopoly, the present system 
has the immense advantage attaching to private enter- 
prise and competition of the several companies, which, 
for the purpose of facile and efficient working, are 
united under this arrangement The business of each 
company, which forms an integral part of the whole, 
is conducted under a sense of personal responsi- 
bility which could not properly attach to a system 
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owned and worked under that mysterious and irre- 
sponsible entity called the State. Each company 
strives with the other to secure as large a proportion as 
possible of the favour and patronage of the public 
Active agencies represent different companies, and 
canvass for business on their own account (there is a 
growing feeling amongst railway directors and share- 
holders that this rivalry might be usefully curtailed), 
giving to the trader and producer all the advantages of 
competition, and each company seeks — by the accelera- 
tion of its trains, or by the superior accommodation 
which it affords, or the inducements which it holds out 
of low fares for tourists or the pleasure-seeker — ^to 
secure as much as possible of the passenger travel of 
the country. The seemingly incongruous task of 
uniting combination with competition is accomplished 
by the agency of the Clearing House, and as a result 
we have a railway system unsurpassed in the services it 
renders to the public by that of any country in the 
world. 

The key to the success of the beneficial work done 
in the Clearing House is the system upon which 
what is known as "the Mileage Department" is 
conducted. Without this, adequate checks could not 
be provided, nor could accurate apportionments of 
receipts be made among the several companies. The 
plan adopted, like that required for success in all other 
important undertakings, is very simple. The Clearing 
House has in its service a body of over 400 clerks who 
are engaged in what is called " the Mileage Department." 
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In connection with this branch there is an outdoor staff 
of over SCO persons known as "number-takers." One 
or more of this useful body of men may be seen at all 
the important junctions of our railways. He takes no 
interest in the incomings or outgoings of passengers, 
the loading or unloading of goods, the signalling of the 
arrival or departure of trains. With a small book and 
pencil in hand, and at night with lantern under his arm, 
he walks along the platform, or ranges along the goods 
sidings, looks at each truck or waggon or carriage, notes 
down the number of each vehicle, and the name of the 
owner, where it came from, and its destination. 

The duties of "the Mileage Department" of the 
Clearing House differ in one important respect from 
those connected with the distribution and apportion- 
ment of receipts among the respective companies — in 
one case the accounts represent " credits " to the com- 
panies, in the other all are " debits." Every company 
is informed of the amount, if any, which they have to 
pay to others for the user and detention of passenger 
carriages, trucks, waggons, tarpaulins, etc., travelling 
over lines not owned by themselves. It is difficult to 
convey to the ordinary reader an adequate idea of the 
magnitude and importance of the work performed in 
the collection and examination of data for ascertaining 
the amounts due under these heads. 

Since the establishment of the Clearing House, 
returns have been collected by its own agents, who are 
designated " number-takers," and others supplied by the 
companies themselves, showing the number of miles 
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run by stock on " foreign lines " — that is to say, lines 
not the property of the company owning the stock. In 
the first fifty years the number amounted to the enor- 
mous aggregate of 18,626,931,374, exclusive of empty 
running. An express train travelling continuously sixty 
miles an hour would only run 525,600 miles in the year, 
and it would require to continue its journey for some- 
thing like 35,000 years to equal this mileage. Had such 
a journey commenced with the Christian era, it would 
not by this time have accomplished much more than 
about one-eighteenth of the distance represented by this 
enormous aggregated mileage. But not only have the 
Clearing House officials tracked the course of the rolling 
stock running over foreign lines, but they have detected 
instances in which the carriages, waggons, trucks, etc., 
have been detained on lines over which they travelled 
for longer periods than was fair or equitable, according 
to the standard of work done, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 26 millions of days. Since the date of the 
Creation, according to the orthodox chronology, the sun 
has risen and set upon only about one-twelfth of the 
number of days for which the Clearing House officials 
have charged "demurrage" for detention by foreign 
companies of rolling stock of which they were not the 
owners. The aggregate of delays represented by these 
26 millions of days' demurrage is over 70,000 years. 

Leaving for a while the consideration of these huge 
totals, we will endeavour to bring the operations of the 
Clearing House within more manageable and compre- 
hensive figures, and trace them to the single unit from 
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which they start — viz. the task of that humble, and to 
the great bulk of railway travellers uoknown official, the 
"number-taker." In one year these officers traced 
nearly 13 millions of journeys of carriages, waggons, and 
sheets out from their owners* lines. To some extent, 
but in the minority of cases, the companies over whose 
lines this rolling stock passed, from one cause or another, 
failed to use due diligence in returning the stock to its 
owners ; in some cases they employed the stock for the 
purposes of their own traffic, and in other cases perhaps 
used the trucks and waggons for warehousing purposes. 
The total number of days represented by these delays 
was upwards of a million, or 2,700 years. For the pur- 
pose of arriving at these results, and enabling the 
Clearing House to make their claims upon companies 
for the user of stock not owned by themselves upon 
their own lines, a total of more than 19 millions of entries 
were required to be made by the number-taking staff. 

As already intimated, the basis of all these bewilder- 
ing and apparently complicated accounts rests upon the 
work of taking the numbers and particulars of the 
trains which pass through every junction station. At 
all hours of the day and night, in all conditions of 
weather, rain and snow, fog and sunshine, storms and 
frost, the " number-taker " must be at his post His duty 
is to collect particulars of all trains arriving at or leav- 
ing the junctions. He has to give the number or name 
of the engine, the numbers of the carriages or trucks, 
the station whence they came, and to which they are 
destined. Here is a copy of an entry as made in his book 
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by one of the " number-takers *' at one of the junctions, 
and taken in a heavy fall of snow. It is a fair sample of 
the mass of such entries with which his small book is 
filled. The number of the engine is " 142 1." It arrived 
from " Darlington " 5.40 a.m., left 6.45 a.m. The num- 
bers of the trucks, the names of the owning companies, 
and the parts of stations were : — 
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The whole of this complete system of check and 
counter-check thus rests on the basis of individual 
returns and abstracts. These are reckoned by hundreds 
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of thousands. The returns, having been preserved with 
due care for a specified time, are handed over to what, 
in principle, resembles the " Queen's Pipe " in the Cus- 
toms Department, where smuggled tobacco is turned to 
waste, to the infinite regret of those who would cheer- 
fully give their personal aid in the consumption of the 
condemned " weed." A machine, something in the 
nature of the " devil " that tears and scratches the wool 
in its first stage of preparation of yarn, defaces and tears 
these Clearing House returns, and the " waste " is sold 
for the benefit of the association. 

The return from the " number-taker's " book given on 
the previous page contained the designating numbers 
on the trucks and waggons and sheets which made 
up one train. There were forty vehicles, and they were 
owned by seven different companies. On each side of 
every truck or waggon that is despatched from a station 
there is placed a card or label, giving the date, name of 
forwarding station, route, name of the owner, the num- 
ber, destination, and, in some cases, also the nature 
of the contents of the vehicle to which it is attached. 
Many of these distinguishing numbers in this particular 
train were made up of five figures, but in numerous 
cases the waggon numbers run into six figures. During 
the time which the train remained in the siding the 
"number-taker" had to take down over 300 figures, 
together with such important details as the names of the 
owners of each vehicle, the owner of the engine, the 
name of the guard, the time of arrival and departure of 
the train, whence it came, and whither it was destined, 
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and the description of vehicles — that is to say, whether 
ordinary open trucks or " box " waggons, or whether 
constructed to carry loads of unusual weight, 15 tons, 
20 tons, 30 tons or above, or whether containing any 
explosive goods ; and in the case of passenger stock the 
class of carriage, whether saloon, first class, second, 
third, or composite, or of special construction. 

It frequently happens that a train arriving at the 
station has to be ** shunted." The " number-taker " has 
to follow it to the siding. At other times trucks are 
detached, and sent, some to a siding on one side, some 
to another. No matter whither it goes, the Clearing 
House detective must not lose sight of a single vehicle 
until he has secured all needed particulars, for sure as 
he should do so, the missing vehicle would turn up 
at some other station, where it could not expect to 
pass a second time the vigilance of the detective at 
that spot. 

The particulars required having been duly noted in 
his small "blue book," and the train being got fairly 
under weigh, the " number-taker " returns at once to his 
office, and there copies out in due order, in separate 
columns of figures, and under their respective heads, the 
details which he has collected. These "abstracts" are 
forwarded each week in due course to the Clearing 
House in London. Four hundred clerks arranged at 
their capacious desks receive, arrange, and post from 
these abstracts, which are sent in from over five hun- 
dred junction stations. The number of these abstract 
junction returns exceeds three-quarters of a million in 
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the year, exclusive of what are known as " nil " returns 
— that is to say, returns that report that no " foreign 
stock" has been noted at any particular station. The 
work of dealing with the returns commences with enter- 
ing, under the names of the several companies owning 
the vehicles, the particular distinguishing number of 
each one that was found away from its owner's line. 
So long as the vehicle remains in the territory of its 
owner, it is out of the jurisdiction of the Clearing House. 
Having located the particular vehicle at the precise day, 
it is then necessary to record whither it went after 
leaving the station. The card on the side of the truck 
may have stated, for instance, that it was going from 
Darlington to Manchester. But by what route is not 
stated. It is the duty of the clerks to trace its route. 
Its number was, say, " 35866,'* and it is the property of 
the North Eastern. When it left York it may have 
passed by one of several routes to Manchester. Here 
comes in the " topographical " knowledge of the clerks, 
who can tell by instinct as unerring as that which 
directs the swallow to or from the sunny south, by which 
and every route any two railway stations in the United 
Kingdom may be reached by railway. No. " 35866" is 
certain to turn up at the nearest junction station after 
leaving York ; or, if it does not, it must have been 
retained upon one of the lines concentrating at York. 
In the one case the company detaining the stock of 
which it is not the owner is debited with it until the 
missing vehicle is returned to its owner's line ; if, on the 
other hand. No. "35866" does not in due course make 
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its appearance at Manchester, the assumed place of 
destination, then the company despatching the waggon 
so invoiced is called upon to account for the misdirection, 
and pay the penalty for its negligence. 

Assuming the vehicle has reached its destination at 
Manchester, the company will take note of the arrival 
of the train, giving the same particulars corresponding 
to those which we have already specified. The abstract 
received at the head office in London will enable the 
clerk there to identify this particular vehicle, and, noting 
the day on which it started and the day on which it 
arrived, he is able to say whether due diligence has 
been used in despatch of the truck, or whether this 
or other vehicles may have been detained beyond the 
time agreed as the standard for charges of demurrage. 
A distance of 120 miles was once considered a fair 
day's run, but in these days of keen competition many 
trains are run upwards of 300 miles in the twenty-four 
hours. When the route over which the waggon has 
passed has been ascertained, the distance between any 
two points by such route is entered by the clerks from 
books compiled in the distance department. For the 
purpose of reference a standard book is provided con- 
taining the actual measured distances between some 
17,000 stations, sidings, collieries, etc., and various 
junctions on the railway companies' systems. The 
book is in several volumes, and is of great bulk, con- 
taining, as it does, upwards of one and a quarter 
million separate ascertained and printed distances. 
From the distances therein laid down there is no 
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appeal, all the associated companies recognising them 
as the basis of calculations. 

In posting up the mass of detailed information it 
is obvious that an enormous amount of clerical work 
must be performed. In order to economise the labour 
in making these entries, a system of " symbol " or short- 
hand writing has been adopted — based upon "dots" 
and "dashes." A "dot," for instance, placed over the 
number of a vehicle under a particular date tells that 
such a vehicle has arrived. A "dot" at the side tells 
the date at which it passed an intermediate point of 
exchange, while a " dot " beneath the number tells the 
date at which it arrived at the destination station. The 
number of days occupied in the journey is shown by 
a corresponding number of "dots." Similar symbols 
are used on the return journey, with the addition that a 
mark over and at the end of the top of the first figure 
shows the back mileage chargeable on the particular 
waggon. A similar mark at the level at the bottom 
of a figure indicates that the vehicle was empty, or that 
the sheet or tafpaulin was folded. A ring round the 
number and symbols signifies that the vehicle carried a 
light load, and was not subject to mileage charge. A 
"dash" under the whole number tells that the vehicle 
or sheet went through to a further station, and was not 
unloaded at the designated station as given on the 
attached label or card on the waggon. The complete 
tracing of the running of the vehicle from the time of 
leaving the owner's line and its return is signified by an 
angular " tick," thus " ^ " on the top of all entries. 
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Here, for instance, is the symbolical entry for a 
Cambrian waggon. No. 4120, that formed part of a 
goods train made up of waggons of various companies 
running from Aberystwyth vid Welshpool and Wich- 
nor: — 

May 6. — 4120 — Date passing off owner's line at Welshpool. 
4120: — Date (7th) passing Wichnor (next exchange 

junction). 
4120— Date of arrival (8th) at Nottingham Station. 

• • • 

Return journey — 

May 16. — 4120 — Date leaving Nottingham loaded to owner's 

line. 
4120 — Date (i6th) passing Wichnor. 
4120 — Date of exchange to owning company at 

Welshpool (17th). 

In this case the waggon was out of the owning 
company's possession from the 6th to the 17th. It 
arrived at Nottingham on the 8th, and as two days 
only are allowed for unloading purposes, three days* 
demurrage was incurred for undue detention, which, 
at 3^. per day, amounts to 9^., and is charged by the 
Clearing House against the company detaining the 
vehicles, and credited to the stock-owning company. 
These matters of detail having been arranged and duly 
checked by the clerks, the vehicle again appears with 
this symbol : — 

/ 

4120 : — Means that the running of the vehicle from the 
time of leaving its owner's line to return thereto 
has been duly noted. 
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4120 : — Signifies demurrage has been charged to the 
respective companies. 

4120 : — Tells that the vehicle or sheet went through to 
further station, and was not unloaded. 



Signifies that the vehicle was light loaded, and 
was not subject to mileage charge. 




The charges for demurrage are stated in the monthly 
accounts sent in to the respective companies. The 
companies against which the charges are made can, 
of course, check the statement, and, if necessary, can 
require further particulars to be supplied by the Clear- 
ing House, where all matters are so arranged and 
classified that the running of any one vehicle during the 
past four years over any line not the property of its 
own owners will be forthcoming for test and verifica- 
tion. The charges for demurrage made by the Clearing 
House are iar.*per day for the first-class, and 6s. per 
day for a second- or third-class carriage. Composite 
carriages with first-class compartments are charged at 
the former, and without first-class compartments at the 
latter rate. 

For the waggon stock 3^. per day is charged gener- 
ally, but special waggons of expensive construction 
range from 6s. up to 20s. per day ; e^., if constructed to 
carry loads of 15 tons, 20 tons, or 30 tons, they are 
graded step by step, the highest charge being 20s. 
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The charge made for detention of tarpaulins, or 
sheets as they are termed, for covering waggons is 6d. 
for the first day, is, for each day afterwards ; but the 
whole charge is not allowed to exceed sixty days, 
making together 59^. 6d. It is assumed that 60s. is the 
average cost, so that further charge would amount to 
something more than confiscation of the wandering and 
offending sheet. 

GOODS TRAFFIC — SCRUTINY 

It must have frequently come under the experience 
of travellers on arriving at railway stations to notice 
that, in place of the train by which they intended to 
start on their journey, a goods or mineral train of thirty 
or more laden waggons and trucks stands waiting for 
the " all right " signal ; or perhaps a similar train may 
have rushed by, shaking the place to its very founda- 
tions, and they may have followed its course until the 
thunder of its roar, the beat of its engine, and the glare 
of its red lights have passed into the silence and dark- 
ness through which it speeds on its resistless way. 
That train, like so many thousands of others, is laden, 
it may be, with the output of collieries, metal from the 
furnaces and the forges, machinery from manufacturers of 
iron, bales of cotton, piece goods from the mills and 
warehouses, beef from Inverness, wheat from the 
Lothians, and agricultural produce of all kinds, which, 
with something akin to magnetic attraction, it had 
gathered to itself as it sped on its way. These waggons 
and trucks and their varied contents were collected and 
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formed into one train from lines of railway owned by 
different companies, and each having its own interest as 
carriers in the work which the great locomotive is 
doing for them. The spectator who sees only the 
rushing, hurrying train, or catches a hasty glimpse of 
its component parts, takes little ' heed of the quiet, 
methodical, caretaking analysis and examination which 
are required to start it on its career, or to ascertain 
what proportion, and how much of the sum total of the 
work done by that locomotive — represented by money — 
is due to each and every company over whose lines 
those trucks and waggons have already passed, or may 
yet pass before they reach their destination. 

In discussing the subject of railway rates and charges 
there is no term more familiar than that of "classification." 
The original Acts under which railways were constructed 
specified articles, as already explained, to be charged at 
given rates according to the class or classes in which 
they might be located. Many hundreds of these private 
Acts were passed, and the classification and resultant 
rates differed in many instances widely from each other, 
whilst in other instances they resulted in absurdities, 
as, for instance, in one Act where eggs and iron gas- 
pipes were located in the same group. It was always 
the aim of the railway companies, even in a greater 
degree than the traders or the public, to simplify these 
crude and dissimilar parliamentary classifications and to 
bring order out of chaos by reducing to a reasonable 
compass the number of classes, while making full 
provision in each class for the articles required to be 
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carried. This pioneer classification of the railway com- 
panies, known as the "Clearing House Classification," 
after many years of useful service, became the basis 
used by the Board of Trade when considering the 
revision of the many and differing parliamentary classi- 
fications prior to 1893, referred to in a previous chapter. 

The statutory classification as adopted in 1893 in- 
cludes the names of some thousands of articles grouped 
and arranged under eight distinct classes, denoted by 
the letters A, B, and C, for the first three, and the 
figures I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 for the remainder. In classes 
A and B minerals are included, and other traffic of a 
rough and heavy description ; Class C denotes those 
goods which pass from "station to station only" in 
specified quantities, the remaining classes providing, 
article by article, for practically all the traffic usually 
carried by rail, while appended to this general classifica- 
tion is a supplementary or special classification, in 
which are grouped as "explosive or other dangerous 
goods " upwards of two hundred items, all being articles 
requiring the precaution of some special form of pack- 
ing or handling. As may be supposed, the classification 
reads like a miscellany or catalogue of a trade or 
museum. For instance, under the head of hardware 
there are grouped some two hundred articles of such 
various descriptions as: nut-crackers, dustpans, coffin 
furniture, fireguards, handcuffs, Jew's-harps, corkscrews, 
sardine-tin openers and sugar-nippers. 

All merchandise enumerated in the different classes 
is charged at avoirdupois weight, except, provided other- 
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wise, for stone and timber. The weight is ascertained 
at the invoicing station, whence the goods are de- 
spatched, and the rate per ton chargeable is taken from 
the statutory rate-book kept by the railway company 
at the station. 

By the establishment of the Railway Clearing House 
ample means are provided for identifying every goods 
train that travels past any foreign junction with any 
railway, the trucks and waggons of which it is com- 
posed, and the miscellaneous contents which they carry. 
The passage of every train is duly recorded at junctions 
and stations, and every vehicle of which it is composed 
is noted down with unerring accuracy, and the records 
gathered from all parts of the journey find their way to 
the Clearing House, and are submitted to a scrutiny 
from which there is no escape. Divested of the con- 
fusion created by the vast dimensions of the traffic, and 
taking one set of transactions as typical of the hundreds 
of thousands with which the Clearing House has to 
deal, the reader will be able to appreciate the extent to 
which simplicity and efficiency are combined in the 
system on which its business is conducted. Assume 
that a trader or any other person sends coal, hardware, 
or other material from Darlington, on the North 
Eastern, to, say, Lincoln, on the Great Northern. He 
will settle with the goods manager, or Ms representative, 
the weight of the goods to be forwarded, and he will 
find the charge in the railway company's rate-books 
at the railway station. These matters arranged, traffic 
is duly forwarded and entered upon an invoice which 
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accompanies the goods, setting forth the weights and 
charges. At the end of the month the station agent 
includes the total of this invoice in the abstract, which 
he forwards to the Clearing House printed in black ink, 
and forming a summary of all invoices forwarded to the 
same station during the month, giving the name of the 
station from which the goods are sent and that of the 
station to which they are forwarded. The abstract 
includes the names of the owners and numbers of the 
waggons, description of the goods sent, whether they 
are " carted," '* non-carted," or " mineral " ; the amount 
"paid" or "to pay." The invoices accompany the 
particular goods to their destination. When the goods 
have reached the station to which they are consigned, 
the receiving station clerk fills up a "red" (or "re- 
ceived ") printed abstract, specifying the nature, weight, 
charges, etc., of the goods received, and the company 
from which they were received. If, on comparing the 
" black " and " red " abstracts, the figures given do not 
exactly correspond, the discrepancy is pointed out by 
the Clearing House to each station. If the forwarding 
clerk returns the document marked by himself as 
"correct," and the receiving station agent insists that 
he, too, is " correct," the disputed item is carried to an 
"inaccuracy" account, to be dealt with at a future 
monthly settlement if time does not admit of its being 
arranged in time for striking the monthly balance. If 
the error is admitted on the part of either or both the 
sending and receiving agents, the returns are altered 
accordingly, and the clerks proceed to the apportion- 
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ment of the amounts due to the sending and receiving 
companies, and also to those companies whose lines 
have been used in the transit of the goods. 

Before the amount is agreed upon for apportionment 
among the companies by mileage, there are a number of 
deductions and allowances to be made. If the forward- 
ing company has " paid out " any sum for special charges 
for collection of the goods, such amount has also to be 
allowed. For example, amounts paid out by the forward- 
ing company for pier dues, port charges, or road-carrier's 
freight ; also extra mileages or tolls allowed under Act 
of Parliament for, say, the Severn Tunnel, or the Forth 
Bridge, or Tay Bridge, or for expensive local lines in 
London ; also for the use of portions of another com- 
pany's railway. 

Then the terminal charges are deducted according to 
the class in which the goods fall. These are fixed by 
agreement between the companies, and the due amounts 
are credited to the sending and receiving companies. 
Having cleared the ground so far, there yet remains one 
other item to dispose of, and this, unfortunately, is one 
which enters very largely as a disturbing element into 
the calculation of the sums to be awarded to each com- 
pany. We refer to claims which arise for compensation 
for loss, damage, or detention of goods. Details of claims 
of this kind are forwarded after comparison with the 
original invoices of the goods sent out or received. The 
amount to be paid under this head is charged to each of 
the companies over whose lines the goods are traced, in 
the proportion which the sum bears to the whole amount 
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to which they would have been entitled in the division 
of the gross receipts, or in other ways as may be agreed. 

The same arrangement is made when a company 
makes a bad debt in respect to the articles conveyed. 
The amount of the debt is compared with the invoiced 
accounts, and, if found correct, is passed. The loss by 
bad debts on freight forms a not inconsiderable item for 
railway companies. 

There yet remains one further item to eliminate from 
the accounts before the net sum available for division 
among the carrying companies is settled. Goods traffic, 
the total value of which between a pair of stations is 20s. 
or under per month, is taken from the total and carried 
to the " Light Traffic " Account. The mileage calcula- 
tions of such small sums would cause a vast amount of 
trouble and involve much additional clerical work, while 
the results attained, represented only by fractions more 
or less trivial in amount, would have relatively but a 
small appreciable effect in the general distribution of the 
receipts. It is arranged, therefore, that the aggregate of 
the items for goods up to and inclusive of 20s. shall be 
treated as " hotch pot," and divided among the companies 
in the same proportion as the larger amounts. Finally, 
when all is prepared for adjustment, a commission of 
J per cent, is allowed to each company as the cost of 
collection and settlement of accounts between the 
respective companies and their customers. 

It may here be mentioned that the mileages upon 
which the through traffic receipts are apportioned to the 
companies interested are made up by the Clearing 
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House from the measurements given on the engineers' 
diagrams supplied by the companies, and these mileages, 
which number upwards of a million and a quarter, are 
recorded in the ten volumes which comprise the Clearing 
House Distance Book. 

In order to work out the " settlement " of an account 
between each pair of Nations, assuming* that the invoices 
or accounts were the subjects of the inquiry and verifica- 
tion already specified, the Clearing House officials often 
use, in the process of eliciting truth, checking error, and 
distributing their portions to each company, not less 
than eighteen separate forms, printed, for facility of 
reference, in red or black. 

It will be seen from the effective system of check and 
counter-check which each company has provided against 
the other through the agency of the Clearing House 
that great and systematic frauds are rendered impossible. 
Under the most scrutinising system which human 
wisdom could devise there would still be some scope for 
the action of dishonest officials working in collusion, and 
some errors and inaccuracies may pass unnoticed and 
uncorrected, but the many and rigorous checks which 
are provided raise obstacles at every step to deliberate 
fraud, and reduce to a minimum the risks and chances of 
error in the accounts of that wonderful institution, the 
Railway Clearing House. 

The question has frequently been asked, rather, per- 
haps, as an interesting addition to statistical science than 
as having any direct practical value, what is the average 
distance travelled by a passenger on the railways of the 
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United Kingdom ? We know from the annual returns 
the number of passengers, or rather the number of 
journeys made by passengers on railways, and we know 
also the number of miles run by the railway trains each 
year ; but there is no such connection between the two 
sets of figures as would afford materials for throwing 
light upon the question of the average distance travelled 
by each passenger. For every ten persons that would 
travel, say, from London to Edinburgh, or Bristol, or 
Liverpool, there are many thousands who would pass 
over the short distances between the stations on the 
metropolitan and suburban lines. Several of the 
American railways do give in their annual reports the 
number of passengers carried one mile, but this informa- 
tion refers only to the particular railway owned by the 
company giving the information, and does not include 
that portion of the passenger traffic which passes from 
one system to another. It might be supposed that the 
British Railway Clearing House would be in a position 
to throw some light upon the question of average 
distance. This, however, is not the case, for while an 
American railway company deals only with the traffic 
upon its own particular railway, the Clearing House 
deals only with what is termed the " foreign traffic," — 
that is to say, business travelling over lines other than 
those on which it originated. In the absence of actual 
and reliable data, but based on materials afforded by the 
returns of many of the companies, it is assumed 
approximately that the average distance travelled by 
each passenger on the railways of the United Kingdom 
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is 17 miles. We know from the annual returns of the 
Board of Trade that the number of passengers — 
exclusive of season-ticket holders — carried in 1 901, or, 
more correctly speaking, the number of journeys made 
(for a passenger may make hundreds of journeys during 
the year) was 1,172 millions. On this estimate the 
aggregate number of miles travelled in the year was 
about 19,924 millions. The influence which this 
astounding movement of populations must have upon 
modern civilisation and the progress of nations, is a 
subject which some future Buckle, treating of the 
history of civilisation, will not ignore. 

The trains which conveyed the 1,172 millions of 
passengers ran 224 millions of miles. The trains whose 
running made up this aggregate of train mileage were 
distinct and separate from the goods or mineral trains, 
which ran 173 millions of miles during the year. The 
description of work performed by the goods or mer- 
chandise and mineral trains is clearly indicated by their 
names. This is not so, however, in the case of the 
passenger trains. It is true they carry passengers, but 
they do more than this — they carry parcels, dogs, horses, 
carriages, and His Majesty's mails. These trains con- 
tribute a very large proportion of the revenue of our 
railways. Passengers contributed over 39 millions of 
revenue, while the receipts from all included in the 
parcels department were about six millions, and from 
the carriage of the mails one million in the twelve 
months. 

It is the business of the parcels department of the 
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Railway Clearing House to apportion to the companies 
being members of the association the amounts due to 
each of them in respect of parcels carried over lines 
owned by them to their destination. The number and 
variety of parcels conveyed by the railways, like all 
other statistics connected with the working of the 
systems, is represented by millions. The actual num- 
bers are not accessible, but we know from the annual 
return of the Post Office that the volume of the parcel 
traffic collected and delivered by that department, the 
vast majority of which was carried by the railways, 
represents about 90 millions of packages. While, how- 
ever, the Post Office deals only with parcels of limited 
weight and dimensions, the railway companies treat as 
"parcels traffic," transmissible by passenger trains, 
horses, dogs, and carriages. They also treat fish, fruit, 
and perishable articles, requiring to be conveyed quickly 
to market, with the same indulgence, and allow it to be 
forwarded under certain conditions by passenger trains. 
Even to the superficial observer it must be obvious 
that the work of assigning to each company the portion 
that falls to its lot for its share in the work of trans- 
porting the enormous and heterogeneous collection in- 
cluded under the head of " parcels " must necessarily be 
very laborious and detailed in its character. Laborious 
it certainly is, if by the term be understood the amount 
or quantity of labour required. And this labour, although 
not of a character calling for the exercise of exceptional 
genius on the part of the great bulk of the persons 
employed, yet demands for its due performance a large 
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amount of technical knowledge and skill which is only 
to be acquired by training and experience. The rapid 
development of " parcels " traffic, consequent upon the 
successive cheapening of rates and the continually 
increasing facilities for its collection and delivery, has 
necessitated the introduction of broad and economical 
methods of dealing with the vast number of returns. 
Hence it is magnitude rather than complexity which 
characterises the work performed. Elaborate systems 
would break down beneath the heavy strain to which 
they would be subjected. The four hundred clerks who 
are detailed for the parcels service have to compare, 
collate, and check returns as they are received from 
the railway stations, make entries on forms specially 
designed for their use, and calculate fesults from tables 
of distances and mileage rates, which are placed abun- 
dantly at their disposal. In many cases, however, the 
work is complicated by the more or less intricate agree- 
ments and working arrangements subsisting between 
companies. The aggfregate of work done is none the 
less remarkable because it is made up of separate and, 
it might almost be said, infinitesimal details. 

The different railway companies are required to send 
monthly to the London Clearing House returns of the 
passengers booked through to other companies' lines. 
It was formerly also required that the tickets, when 
delivered up by the passengers at their destination, 
should be sent to the Clearing House. These tickets 
gave the names of the issuing station and the station 
for which they were issued. The Clearing House, of 
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course, in making each separate settlement, deals only 
with business as between the two terminal stations. 

It is one of the facts that are not very generally 
known that there are upwards of 18,000 stations, junc- 
tions, sidings, collieries, etc., on the railways of the 
United Kingdom. Most of these are provided with 
more or less accommodation for passengers, goods, live- 
stock traffic, loading and unloading furniture vans, 
carriages, portable engines, and machines on wheels, 
and with crane power, details of all of which are dis- 
tinctly specified in the voluminous handbook of refer- 
ence prepared by the institution. If each of these 
18,000 stations had booking arrangements with every 
other in the country, the number of separate fares and 
tickets that would be required would be counted by 
many thousands of millions; it would require astro- 
nomical numbers to express the aggregate of possible 
annual transactions. The journey from London to Liver- 
pool is represented fortunately but by one ticket, but 
between the two termini there are many stations, most 
of which have booking arrangements not only with the 
majority of others on the same system, but to a wide- 
spread extent with stations on other connecting railways. 
Large as may be the area over which this issuing power 
extends, it has its limits fixed by the demands of the 
public and the accommodation which can be afforded 
for the storage and issue of tickets. 

The number of passengers carried upon our railways 
was 1,172,000,000 in 1901, and of these a lai^e propor- 
tion travelled over more than one railway, and were, there- 
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fore, brought within the cognisance of the Railway 
Clearing House. There are upwards of 40,000 pairs 
of stations between which through tickets are issued 
every month, and the adjustment of the accounts for 
this portion of the railway traffic is transacted by a 
staff of 400 clerks, formed into seven divisions. 

Instead of sending the whole of the tickets issued to 
the Clearing House — as was formerly required — it is 
now considered sufficient, in the majority of cases, to 
give merely the initial and closing numbers of the 
tickets issued. The interior of the office of the issuing 
clerk at a railway station is decorated, in some of the 
larger stations, with piles of tickets, stored according to 
the names of the stations for which they are intended 
in exact numerical order, each one bearing its number 
of the series to which it belongs. As each ticket is 
required, it is drawn from the lowest or bottom of the 
series. Each one above it next in order bears a higher 
number. The tickets are issued to the booking clerks 
in parcels of from 50 to 100 in number, or according to 
the demand for them. Each ticket, as railway travellers 
are aware, is forced into a weighted stamping machine, 
which prints upon the ticket the date of issue. When 
the booking clerk makes up his monthly return for the 
Clearing House, he simply gives the progressive number 
of the first and last of his series of tickets. On the 
information supplied, the Clearing House has to trace 
the route of the passengers, follow them to their destina- 
tion, note how many, and what other, lines they have 
passed over in their journeys, and allocate to each of 
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the companies upon whose line they travelled that por- 
tion of the total sum paid to which each is entitled 
This is calculated not only according to the actual 
mileage travelled on the line, but also in many cases on 
the special rate which each company has authority to 
make and charge. In some cases a three- or four-mile 
rate is charged for only one mile travelled. These and 
many other local differences of fares have to be calcu- 
lated in order to arrive at the correct apportionment of 
the money among the railway companies. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the portion due to 
each company, the Clearing House has to take cog- 
nisance of all working and traffic agreements of the 
companies inter se, the respective routes by which 
traffic can pass to its destination, the nature of the 
working agreements between the companies interested, 
the particulars of all special rates and exceptional fares 
and charges — every detail, in short, connected with the 
working of the railways. The adjustment of the 
accounts in respect of the passenger does not involve 
the same amount of labour as is required for the goods 
department. Passengers are booked per capita^ and not 
according to weight or bulk. When once started on 
his way, he is a passenger pure and simple ; first, second, 
or third, as he may have elected to be on taking his 
ticket at the booking office whence he started. As 
payment to the company is made on taking the ticket, 
the accounts are to that extent simplified, and the 
amount received has to be divided in clearly defined 
and specific proportions. In making the division among 
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the respective companies great care has to be taken 
that no one company receives more than its due share. 
A dozen lines may be travelled over by the holder of 
one through ticket, and upon these lines different local 
rates and fares exist. It is the duty of the Clearing 
House to see that in its final distribution no one 
company receives more than its established local fares, 
though it may well be that a sum below the local rate 
may be awarded as the share due to such line of the 
total amount paid for the through ticket In addition 
to the tickets issued to well-known stations, it not un- 
frequently happens that a passenger requires to be 
booked through to a station to which no ticket had 
been issued for months, and no other may be required 
for an indefinite period. In order to suit the public 
convenience in these cases, the clerk is supplied with 
" blank " tickets, on .which he fills up the name of the 
station required. These tickets introduce new elements 
of check and calculation in the ordinary routine work 
of the establishment ; the " through route " traversed, as 
in the case of other tickets, has to be ascertained, and 
the due proportions given to the several companies over 
whose lines the owner of the ticket has passed. Then, 
again, there are tickets issued at special rates for the 
military and naval forces, the police, and other persons 
travelling at the expense of the Government, at reduced 
rates. 

The Clearing House acts not only as a book-keeper 
for the railway companies, as companies, but it provides 
an unfailing check for those which are members of the 
association so far as regards their own booking clerks 

L 
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The booking clerk at every station has to make a 
return monthly of all descriptions of tickets (distinguish- 
ing ordinary, tourist, excursion, or other) issued by him, 
the different classes of the tickets, the stations for which 
they were issued, the "cut" or half-tickets issued for 
children, the consecutive numbers of the tickets issued, 
and the amount of money for which the station is 
responsible in respect of such tickets. If the numbers 
given are not consecutive, the error is at once detected, 
for a record is kept of the latest number given by the 
clerk at the previous return. If the commencing 
number of a new month does not follow immediately 
on the closing number of the previous month, the error 
is at once manifest. One section of the younger clerks 
in the office is occupied with arranging all the tickets 
that are sent in, after having been used by the passengers, 
according to their original station, class, and consecutive 
numbers. When all this sorting has been done, the 
tickets are compared with the station returns, and if 
any discrepancy appears, the station issuing the tickets 
is debited with the amount. The practice of " nipping " 
the tickets at different railway junctions with various 
forms of dies is one among the modes adopted by the 
Clearing House for ascertaining the routes by which the 
passenger has travelled. Take, as an illustration of 
the work performed, the division among the several 
companies of the amount received for a ticket issued, 
say, from Plymouth to Inverness. The route might be 
vid Bristol, Settle, Carlisle, Hawick, Larbert, and Perth. 
The distance (731 miles) would be thus distributed:-^ 
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Miles. 



Great Western 


129 


Plymouth to Bristol. 


Midland 


• 315 


Bristol to Petterill. 


North Eastern 


I 


Petterill to Carlisle 
(Citadel). 


North British 


126 


Carlisle to Larbert. 


Caledonian 


42 


Larbert to Perth. 


Highland 


. 118 


Perth to Inverness. 



731 

Here is another specimen ticket from Manchester to 
Lairg, route vid HelliBeld, Carlisle (Glasgow and South 
Western), Glasgow (St. Enoch), Glasgow (Queen Street), 
Forth Bridge, Tay Bridge, Montrose (Kinnaber Junc- 
tion), Aberdeen, Keith, and Mahon : — 



Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Midland 
North Eastern 

Glasgow and South Western 

Glasgow Barrhead and Kilmar 
nock Joint 

North British 

Dundee and Arbroath Joint . 

Caledonian 

Great North of Scotland 

Highland 



Miles. 




. 49 


Manchester to Helli- 




field. 


. 76 


HelUfield to Carlisle. 


I 


At Carlisle. 




f Carlisle to Kilmarnock. 


92*! 

1 


Gorbals Junction to St 
Enoch. 


24 


Kilmarnock to Gorbals. 




' Glasgow (Queen St.) to 
Dundee. 


IIl-< 


Arbroath to Kinnaber 




Junction. 


17 


Dundee to Arbroath. 


. 38 


Kinnaber to Aberdeen. 


• S3 


Aberdeen to Keith. 


122 


Keith to Lairg. 



583 
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These may serve to illustrate the nature of the work 
performed by the Clearing House, in respect of the 
" through " passenger traffic of our railways. 

One of the purposes sought to be served by the 
Clearing House was the creation of neutral ground, 
where the executive officers of the different lines could 
meet and discuss matters of mutual interest connected 
with railway management This has been fully realised, 
as has been previously stated, and the Clearing House 
meetings are quite a recognised institution. Some 
indication of the magnitude of the transactions settled 
by the establishment may be obtained from the follow- 
ing brief statistics. The annual amount of money 
cleared is now over twenty-seven millions, represented 
by the payment of about two millions as balances. 
The number of settlements in which two or more com- 
panies are concerned made yearly is as follows : In the 
Merchandise Department, seven millions; in the 
Passenger Department, nine millions ; and in the 
Parcels and Miscellaneous Department, five and half 
millions, making an aggregate of over twenty-one 
millions. The total staff employed, including the out- 
door staff, is now only a few short of 2,800, all under 
the responsible management of Mr. Harry Smart, the 
secretary under the Clearing Act, who is assisted by 
four principal officers, the whole being under the control 
of the Superintending Committee, composed as follows : 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton (Chairman), Great Eastern 
Railway; Sir James Thompson, Caledonian Railway; 
Mr. Lesley Charles Probyn, Great Northern Railway ; 
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Mr. Charles Mortimer, Great Western Railway; Mr. 
Theodore Julius Hare, London and North Western 
Railway ; the Right Hon. Lord Farrer, Midland Rail- 
way ; and Mr. John Cleghorn, North Eastern Railway. 

Such is an outline of the clearing system and its 
work. Its value to the railway service need not here be 
insisted upon, because it is admittedly indispensable; 
the public facilities for through traffic afforded by the 
English railways, which are unequalled, having called it 
into existence. The wider, therefore, the development 
of the idea is known, understood, and appreciated, the 
greater will be the benefits conferred upon those who 
travel or forward their commodities by railway. 

In connection with the association are a Superannua- 
tion Fund, a Contingent Sick Fund, a Provident 
Association, a Literary Society, a Dining Club, a Co- 
operative Society, a Coal Supply Association, an 
Athletic Club, a Volunteer Fire Brigade, and a 
Permanent Benefit Building Society. 

RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 

The relations existing between railway companies 
and their employees have, on the whole, been through- 
out the history of railway enterprise in this country 
of a satisfactory character. Sections of the men have 
occasionally been stirred up to strike by agitators ; but 
these have represented but a very small proportion of 
the whole number employed. Latest returns show that 
the total number of railway employees in the United 
Kingdom is 576,000, and of these the Amalgamated 
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Society of Railway Servants — the society responsible 
for most of the strikes which have taken place — could 
for 1901 claim but 55,941, against 62,023 ^^^ 59,8 19 in 
the two previous years as members. Only one com- 
pany has recognised this Union for the purposes of 
negotiation as representing the men, and the experience 
gained has not been of a character to encourage the 
directors of other railways to give up their policy of 
dealing directly with their employees without the inter- 
vention of outsiders. The great fight which the TafF 
Vale Company won against the Amalgamated Society, 
the legal decisions arising out of which have completely 
broken the strength of Trade Unionism in regard to 
"picketing," etc., showed what could be done by 
decision and firmness in meeting an unwarranted 
attempt by an outside body to interfere with the 
management of a railway. 

All the work in connection with the movement of 
trains is unhappily of a more or less dangerous charac- 
ter, and the loss of life is sadly heavy ; but the employ- 
ment offered by the companies is steady, and there are 
many advantages attaching to it beyond the r^ularity 
of the pay. In days prior to the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Acts, the companies subscribed very generously 
to funds for the benefit of their employees, and some 
have still societies oflTering very liberal terms to the 
staff. The Workmen's Compensation Act brought in 
last session, but not carried through, extended the 
principle of compulsory compensation so widely that 
every employee would, under its provisions, have his 
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legal remedy for almost every casualty that could befall 
him in the discharge of his duties. Under a recent 
decision of the House of Lords, it has been held that 
a man who ruptures himself in his work can claim under 
the existing Acts. 

There is still one great representative charitable insti- 
tution which survives the new relationship created by 
the Workmen's Compensation Acts, and helps mate- 
rially to maintain the kindly feelings between employer 
and employed fostered by the funds on which railway 
servants were largely dependent before the law gave 
them their legal claims in case of accidents. This 
society is in many ways so exceptional in its character 
and management that a few details as to its work will 
be read with interest. The Railway Benevolent Institu- 
tion, which is under the patronage of His Majesty the 
King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, was established in May, 1858, and is 
non-political and unsectarian. Its design is to relieve 
distress, and all classes of officers and servants in the 
railway service of the United Kingdom are eligible for 
membership. The extent of its usefulness depends in 
a very large measure upon public support, obtained 
mainly by railway directors and officials ; the qualifying 
subscription for railway men is — for officers, 10s. 6d., 
and for servants, 8j. per annum. The railway companies 
also, by subscribing annually to its funds, give their 
official recognition to the institution, which is controlled 
and managed by their chief officers, every proper case 
of distress being carefully and sympathetically invest!- 
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gated, and promptly relieved as far as the funds will 
allow. The present chairman of the board of manage- 
ment is Sir Charles J. Owens, General Manager of the 
London and South Western Railway Company. 

The objects of the institution may thus be sum- 
marised : To grant permanent annuities (which are paid 
out of the interest of invested capital, so that they may 
be always secure), of from ;£"io to £$o, to railway 
officers and servants when in distressed circumstances 
and permanently incapacitated by old age, disease, or 
accident, and also to their widows ; and to educate and 
maintain orphan children between the ages of six and 
fifteen years. Children of railway officers are sent to 
private schools selected by their parent or guardian and 
approved by the board of management, the expenses 
of their maintenance and education being defrayed by 
the institution. Children of railway servants are pro- 
vided for in the Orphanage at Derby. Permanent 
annuities have been granted to 484 officers and servants, 
and to 1,404 widows, and 1484 children have been 
maintained and educated in the Derby Orphanage, and 
at private schools. 

Temporary assistance is given from time to time to 
all those classes until permanent relief can be secured 
from the funds, such temporary assistance given in the 
past year (1902-3) amounting to £y,S^3- 

Special inducements are offered to railway officers 
and servants to enable them to insure their lives in well- 
established offices by offering exceptionally favourable 
terms, subdividing the annual premiums into weekly or 
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monthly instalments, and granting to members either a 
reversionary bonus of 10 per cent, on the amount 
insured, from the funds of the institution, or an abate- 
ment of 2| per cent, from the premiums charged by the 
companies according to the tables selected. Upwards 
of ;£^326,ooo has been secured to railway officers and 
servants by policies of insurance. 

There is a special benevolent fund to relieve by 
gratuities all applicants in distressed circumstances 
amongst officers and servants, their widows and orphans, 
whether subscribers to the institution or not. The 
amount distributed to non-members and their widows 
and orphans in the past year amounted to £sfiS7- 

The rules of the institution provide that any donor 
paying to the funds of the institution a gift of stock or 
money sufficient to establish an annuity, such annuity 
shall bear the founder's name, and he shall have the 
right of nominating a properly qualified person to an 
immediate pension, and of supplying any vacancy 
during his lifetime, but that after his death the right 
of filling future vacancies shall belong to the institu- 
tion. The following proprietary pensions have been 
established in accordance with this provision by the 
generous special gifts of donors : — 

96 pensions of £yi per annum each, i pension of ;f 14 per annum each, 
8 ,, £25 >» 3 pensions of ;^I2 ,, 

2 ,, £16 „ 2 „ £s „ 

9 n £lS .. 

making in all 170 pensions, amounting to £3^97, which 
are all appropriated. 
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Grants are also given from a Casualty Fund (not 
exceeding £$ in any one case during the year) to 
those who are injured in the performance of their 
duties, and the widows of deceased members. Upwards 
of 120,000 men are members of this fund for the pre- 
sent year, the subscription to which is one shilling per 
annum. The number of persons relieved from the 
Casualty Fund in the last five years is as under : — 



No. of Killed Injured Died Total 

Year. members bv by from persons Proportion. 

subscribing, accident, accident, illness. relieved. 

115,597 152 4,159 487 4,798 11024 

114,903 142 4,161 449 4,752 I in 24 

110.379 159 3,769 505 4,433 I in 25 

113,774 120 4,062 408 4,590 I in 25 

118,712 141 4,357 457 4,955 I in 24 



1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 
Total for 



5 years 573»36S 7i4 20,508 2,306 23,528 



On the average 95 persons were relieved from this 
fund each week throughout the past year, or, say, 
16 every working day. 

The expenditure in relief last year was as under : — 
By payments : widows, ;£" 18,363 ; members, ;f 8,083 ; 
children, £2,6gs ; children, Derby Orphanage, £4,333 ; 
special benevolent gratuities, ;£^3,057 ; and Casualty 
Fund, ;f 5,858. 

The income of the institution from all sources for the 
financial year, which ends on April 30th, has risen from 
;f 2,230 in 1859 to ;f 42,875 in 1889, and to ;f63,i4i for 
the past twelve months. 

Each year, after all claims have been met, the balance 
of the revenue is invested for the purpose of providing 
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the pensions granted to members and widows. It is 
requisite to raise additional funds to meet the new 
claims for permanent allowances, which increase in 
number each year. 

In order to prevent the expense and disappointment 
caused through election by ballot, the system of admit- 
ting annuitants by votes at contested elections has been 
suspended until such time as the income shall be ab- 
sorbed. All candidates for permanent annuities (which 
are paid out of interest) are now admitted in rotation, 
and those who cannot thus be provided for are granted 
contingent annuities out of revenue until transferred to 
the permanent list. 

While it is a general principle of the institution to 
relieve those first who have shown some willingness to 
help themselves by becoming subscribers, assistance is 
not confined to the members, for it has been agreed 
that a sum not to exceed ;£^S,ooo per annum may be 
apportioned by the Board to relieve deserving cases 
of distress in the railway world, irrespective of member- 
ship. 

Everyone who gives a donation or subscription to the 
institution is qualified to recommend cases for relief. 
No properly qualified claim for assistance is ever re- 
fused, and arrangements have now been made to pay, 
from the funds of the institution, for the maintenance 
of railway men (subscribers and non-subscribers) re- 
covering from injury and sickness, at convalescent 
homes in different parts of the country. 

The annual dinners of the Railway Benevolent Insti- 
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tution have been presided over by leading men of 
the day, including His Majesty the King and H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. His Majesty the King (when 
Prince of Wales), in the course of his speech at one of 
these festivals, said : — 

" The railway companies give the institution in every 
way their official support, and they may indeed well do 
so, because there is no institution which more heartily 
deserves our support than this. 

" I hope you will believe that nobody feels more 
deeply for this institution than I do, and that nobody 
advocates its claims more ardently than I." 



CHAPTER IV 
RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS 

CONSIDERING the vast changes in social and 
business methods and the varied developments 
of mechanical science, it is somewhat surprising that, 
during more than half a century now elapsed since the 
establishment of railway communication, so little altera- 
tion has taken place in railway methods generally, and 
that such uniform results should have been secured from 
an investment point of view. The latter feature might, 
indeed, have been expected as a result of the adjust- 
ment of the respective claims of the customers and of 
the proprietors of railways. The public require and 
demand continued increase of facilities for travel and 
transport, and additional accommodation cannot be 
given without increased outlay. The capital expendi- 
ture on railways is thus never-ending, and its growth is 
obviously justified so long as a proportionate addition 
is made to the earning power of the lines. Addressing 
an earlier generation of railway shareholders, some of 
whom had raised the oft-debated question of capital 
increase. Sir Richard Moon, the then Chairman of the 
London and North Western Railway, startled his 

«57 
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hearers by the remark that " if the capital account were 
closed the Company could never pay another dividend." 
There was sound sense in this seemingly pessimistic 
pronouncement, but its application may of course lead 
to abuse. There can be no doubt that the facility with 
which new capital powers have been and are obtained 
from Parliament, and the readiness with which new 
issues are absorbed by the public, constitute a stand- 
ing temptation to railway boards to cover up revenue 
deficiencies and make things pleasant for themselves 
and the proprietors. It must be remembered, however, 
that safeguards exist in the specified forms of accounts, 
verified by responsible officials of a company, which 
should prevent deliberate misrepresentation as to the 
position of any railway undertaking. The engineers are 
required to certify that the line and its equipment have 
been maintained in good and efficient condition, and 
the auditors testify to the proper apportionment of 
capital and revenue charges. Nevertheless, in the past 
a certain amount of looseness prevailed, and new money 
has been raised for purposes which on a strict account- 
ing might have come out of current receipts. The 
questions involved have obtained additional prominence 
of late in connection with the tendency shown towards 
an increase in working charges, and a consequent reduc- 
tion in the dividend funds of the various lines. It is 
con'bipded by some that regular reserve funds should 
be created to offset the depreciation which must inevit- 
ably take place in the property and appliances of a 
company. 
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It would doubtless have been better in the initiation 
of railway enterprise if such a course had been pursued. 
The tendency would have been towards an equalisation 
of railway dividends, though on this score there is not 
much to complain of on the part of shareholders. To 
take the case of the rolling stock of a railway, the 
portion of the property most exposed to wear and tear. 
As a matter of principle, the engines and carriages 
provided by capital outlay are repaired or partially 
renewed out of revenue from year to year, while addi- 
tional and improved stock is rightly covered by fresh 
capital. The companies, however, recognise the fact 
that from time to time types of construction tend to 
become obsolete, and it is customary to make excep- 
tional revenue charges for the replacement of such, even 
while they may still remain in service. In the same 
way, the strengthening of the permanent way and 
bridges to meet the requirements of heavier loads, has 
been in several cases provided for by exceptional debits 
to revenue. Circumstances have varied with varying 
classes of business ; but on the whole it may be said 
that no proof has been adduced of the charge recently 
made by critics, foreign and domestic, that railway 
capital expenditure here has been ** profligate." The 
principle laid down has been that the lines and their 
equipments should be maintained out of current revenue 
and that all surplus earnings, after paying fixed chaises, 
belong to and should periodically be divided among 
the shareholders. 

Lord Stalbridge, the present Chairman of the London 
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and North Western Company, has recently explained 
the policy of the directors of that system in r^ard to 
capital and revenue as follows : — 

" Speaking generally, the policy of this Company has been 
to charge to revenue, if not in one half-year, at all events over 
a period of a few half-years, all expenditure which is not likely 
to be remunerative, or to effect greater economies in working ; 
and it may interest you to know that since this Company took 
over the old London and Birmingham Railway, they have 
charged to revenue ;^i,854,ooo against their carriage stock, 
although that stock to-day is of far greater value than when it 
was originally laid down. Take another instance. If you 
look at the question of shop alterations during the last ten 
years, we have charged to revenue the sum of ;^ 190,000 
under this head, though nearly all the work has been of an 
additional character, and therefore would by many companies 
have been charged to capital. The expense of electric lighting 
in our trains will not be a capital charge any more than the 
expense of taking over the business of Pickford and Co., though 
that has resulted in a saving to the Company, and in (sLCt 
produces additional revenue. In our Locomotive Department 
in the last ten years we have paid out of revenue ;;^i 80,000 
for new and additional engine sheds and water-supplies all 
over the line, whilst maintenance of way has in a similar 
manner borne a cost of ;^96o,ooo for signals, sidings, and 
sundry works, and a further ;;^395,ooo for works which have 
been superseded. I only mention these figures to you to 
show how conservative the policy of the directors has been, 
and will continue to be, on this question; and before we 
discuss even the question of a dividend it is our duty, as it is 
our intention, to see that every proper charge is put against 
revenue for the depreciation, equipment, and working of the 
line." 
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In the case of the Midland the Chairman is reported 
as saying : — 

"I will give you two illustrations which I think will show you 
very clearly what our practice is. One is from the Locomotive 
Department, and the other is from the Way and Works 
Department During the last half-year we have built ten very 
large passenger engines. They have cost about ;^3o,ooo. 
They have been built to replace ten engines of an older and 
smaller type which cost about ;^2 3,000. The whole of the 
;^3o,ooo has been charged to revenue. Now, gentlemen, 
let me give you the example from the Way and Works 
Department. I told you just now that Mr. Johnson had built 
some very magnificent engines to run on our line. When 
these engines were going to be put upon the line, Mr. 
McDonald, who is responsible for its safety, came and advised 
us that certain bridges should be renewed. I have no doubt 
in the world that there was a sufficient margin of safety 
without renewing these bridges, but EngHsh engineers are, per- 
haps, rather over-cautious, and I do not think we can blame 
them. At any rate, your board sanctioned it at once that 
the bridges should be pulled down, and should be put up as 
stronger and much more expensive structures. This work has 
been done, and the whole has been charged to revenue. 
Now, with reference to our practice with reference to large 
alterations of stations, such as are now going on at Nottingham 
and Sheffield, and as has been done at Kentish Town and 
Leicester. What we do is this. We, as nearly as possible, find 
out what was the cost of the old station which has been de- 
stroyed; then we charge that, and something beyond it and over 
it, to revenue. The extra accommodation is charged to capital. 
New widenings of the line are charged to capital, and so they 
should be. If not, why should you not charge the whole of the 
New Mills and Heaton Mersey Railway to revenue? — for, after 

M 
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all, that was really merely a doubling of the line between those 
two points. You know if it is your wish that you should give 
your dividends for the betterment of the line, and in the 
interests of those who are to follow you, we will, of course, 
carry out your desires ; but, at the same time, until we get an 
express mandate from you we shall continue to recommend 
you to divide the net revenue which you have earned in the 
half-year, and earned honestly, and distribute it amongst your- 
selves in the form of dividend." 

The present generation of proprietors would, doubt- 
less, be better off if their predecessors had been content 
with smaller dividend payments and devoted part of the 
free revenue to the improvement of the property, and 
the experience of American railroads has been instanced 
to show the advantages of such a policy. The different 
circumstances attending the construction and operation 
of railroads in the United States should, however, be 
kept in view. The lines there were mostly laid down 
in a far less solid and substantial manner, and with 
the increase of business, improvements amounting to 
practical reconstruction are necessary in order to con- 
duct the traffic. The "betterments" which figure so 
largely in American railroad accounts form an elastic 
element which would never be permitted by British 
railway proprietors, who are accustomed to scan closely 
the revenue and expenditure. Notorious instances exist 
in the railroad history of the United States, in which 
continuous outlay of this character has been accom- 
panied by actual deterioration of position and credit 
One of the leading companies, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
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carried on its books items of revenue expenditure to the 
extent of forty-seven million dollars, which did not pre- 
vent bankruptcy and reorganisation, with the usual 
disastrous results to the shareholders. " Reserve funds " 
of this character are never available when required. 
Capital outlay is at least subject to discussion in Parlia- 
ment and before the body of shareholders. Revenue 
expenditure is less open to check, and its use is obviously 
liable to speculative action. 

Reference to the statistics compiled by the Board of 
Trade would seem to show that in late years the profit- 
earning capacity of British railways has passed its 
zenith, and that declining dividends would have to be 
faced by the shareholders, owing to the cumulative 
effects of growth of capital and of expenditure. The 
published figures, however, require considerable modifica- 
tion in view of the fact that the capital, on which the 
proportion of net revenue is computed, has been swollen 
of late years by nominal additions which imply no addi- 
tional liability by way of interest and dividend pay- 
ments. The debenture and preference charges of most 
of the leading companies, with varying and compara- 
tively high rates of interest, have been consolidated into 
low-interest-bearing stocks, increased capital being given 
to the holders to represent the reduction of yield. The 
change has been advantageous, both as increasing the 
facilities for further borrowing and as providing the 
holders with more marketable securities. 

Another form of nominal increase has less to recom- 
mend it The " splitting " or " duplication " of stock 
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indeed may form a possible embarrassment to the com- 
panies who have adopted it The first use of the 
principle was made in the early history of the Great 
Northern Railway, when the shares being temporarily 
difficult of sale, permission was given by Parliament to 
split them into deferred and preferred portions. It was 
found in practice that the divided stocks had jointly 
a higher value, due to the increase of security in the 
case of the preferred and to larger speculative possi- 
bilities in the moiety possessing the reversion. There 
can be no valid objection to the apportionment of 
revenue thus provided for, but a step further has been 
sanctioned by Parliament in the duplication of ordinary 
capital by several of the companies through the ex- 
change of every ;£^ioo of original stock into ;f lOO 
preferred and ;£^ioo deferred. The principle or want of 
principle here involved is to be deprecated. The com- 
panies concerned, of course, only distribute the free 
revenue as before, and undertake no fresh liability 
through this increase of capital ; but the subsequent 
balance-sheets can hardly show the true position of the 
undertaking with so much " water " added. The policy 
may be described as "fair weather" finance, and one 
reason urged for its adoption was that the nominal 
reduction of dividends would render the companies con- 
cerned less liable to attack on the ground of excessive 
profits secured from the public. In case, however, of 
declining profits, the position of the companies must be 
considerably weakened by the existence of a mass 
of capital representing no tangible assets. 
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As already stated, the germ of the finance in question 
originated with the Great Northern Railway. In the 
discredit following the railway mania of 1845, when the 
Company's finances were seriously embarrassed by the 
difficulty of enforcing the payment of calls, it was 
suggested that the option might be given to shareholders 
to split their £2^ shares into two of ;£^I2 lOi". each, one 
of which should be guaranteed by the other a permanent 
6 per cent dividend upon the amount paid up, with 
the option of paying up the whole amount at once, 
while the other, or " deferred " half, should receive the 
balance of interest or dividend after the payment of the 
6 per cent, and should be relieved of the pressure of 
"calls." The main object was to enable shareholders 
who had a difficulty in meeting their ** calls " to relieve 
themselves by disposing of half their shares to parties 
who would be willing, under the attraction of the 6 per 
cent guarantee, to pay up upon them at once and in full ; 
but as the Chairman, Mr. Denison, stated, it had the 
further advantage of creating a stock paying 6 per cent. 
— if the whole capital earned enough — which would be 
"exceedingly valuable to quiet people in the country 
and in town," while, on the other hand, it held out an 
inducement to more speculative persons to come into 
the concern and take the chance of all dividends above 
6 per cent The plan was afterwards embodied in the 
Company's Act of 1848, with the addition that the " A " 
shares, as the deferred halves were called, were credited 
with the amount already paid up, so that the induce- 
ment of the 6 per cent guarantee might operate to bring 
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in the whole of the ;£'i2 los. represented by the "B" 
shares ; but this did not prevent the latter from being 
greatly sought after, and a considerable number of 
shareholders availed themselves of the option of " split- 
ting." The same policy was adopted by the London and 
Brighton Company in the difficult times following the 
financial panic of 1866, and option was given to the 
shareholders by the Company's Act of 1868 to "split" 
their holdings into 6 per cent, preferred and deferred 
halves. 

A plan previously only adopted by companies in more 
or less embarrassed circumstances received general 
sanction under the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, a 
clause of which, copied from the Brighton Company's 
Bill of the same year, permitted the division of ordinary 
stocks into preferred and deferred moieties. The 6 per 
cent, standard for the preferred, first fixed by the Great 
Northern Company and adopted by the Brighton Rail- 
way, certainly represented an excessive value for money, 
and only the South Eastern and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire — now the Great Central — 
Companies availed themselves of the provisions of the 
Act. When the Great Central reorganised its capital on 
the occasion of the extension to London, the "splitting'* 
of the stock was made compulsory on the shareholders. 

The North British Railway rearrangement of capital 
under the Act of 1888 involved the first step in the 
actual "watering" of stock. In providing for the 
absorption of the Edinburgh and Glasgow capital of 
;£'2,422,ooo, new ordinary North British stock was created 
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to the amount of ;£'7,6o3,ooo, to cover both that issue 
and the existing ;^5, 180,000 North British stock, the 
holders of which latter stock also received an equal 
amount of £3 per cent, ordinary preference, the dupli- 
cation being sanctioned by Parliament 

The example was not thrown away. In the following 
year the Taff Vale Railway, a Welsh mineral line, 
which had earned and distributed dividends as high as 
18 per cent, carried the principle still further. Actuated 
doubtless by fears of attracting the cupidity of the 
public, or of the legislature by such a display of profits, 
or for some more readily avowable cause, permission 
was obtained by the Act of 1889 to issue ;£^2So of new 
stock for each original ;£^ioo; but it was stipulated by 
Parliament that any surplus after 6 per cent dividends 
had been declared on the increased stock should be 
devoted to the reduction of tolls, or in such other way 
used to the public advantage as might be directed. 

In the session of 1890 the Great Northern Company, 
in proposals for rearranging its capital stocks, applied 
for powers for a nominal increase of their amount, while 
the Caledonian, London and South Western, and Isle of 
Wight Railways sought for permission to duplicate their 
ordinary stocks while dividing them into preferred and 
deferred portions. A Select Committee of the House 
was appointed to consider the questions involved, and 
after taking evidence, which included that of representa- 
tives of the Board of Trade, of the Bank of England, 
and of the Stock Exchange, the four Acts in question 
were passed. The object of the Great Northern Bill 
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was to extend over the whole of the ordinary stock the 
"splitting" process adopted in the troublous times of 
1847. It was proposed to convert each ;£^ioo of ordinary 
undivided stock into £ys of 4 per cent, preferred and 
;£'So of deferred. The " splitting " was made compulsory, 
but the holders of the stocks originally converted into 
"A's" and *'B's" could not be compelled into the 
scheme for the reason that the " B's " possessed a right as 
against the " A's " of a cumulative dividend in case the 
profits of any year did not yield their 6 per cent, and 
this right conversion would destroy. The only thing to 
be done with regard to the " A's" and "B's" was to provide 
that they should be converted whenever equal amounts 
of each were voluntarily brought in for the purpose. The 
result of the supposed simplification of accounts was 
thus to increase the number of stocks and ^ to eliminate 
the only one, the ordinary stock, which was quite simple, 
and in the terms of which the dividends are declared. 

The London and South Western Act of 1890 provided, 
as above stated, for the optional conversion of ;^ 100 
of ordinary stock into ;^ioo each of 4 per cent preferred 
and deferred stocks. The provisions of the Isle of 
Wight Railway Bill were similar, but compulsory powers 
were taken. The Caledonian Company, in securing the 
optional duplication of their stock, gave 3 per cent to 
the preferred portion. 

At the first glance it appears somewhat difficult to 
understand why companies in a sound financial position, 
and presided over by men of good business experience, 
should have brought forward proposals which bear in 
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themselves the elements of unsoundness, and why these 
proposals should have received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The evidence given before the Select Committee, 
and the report of that body, go far to explain the 
mystery. Turning to the evidence of Mr., now Sir 
Charles Scotter, then General Manager of the London 
and South Western Railway, with reference to that 
Company's Duplication Bill, it will be found that he 
stated that "the origin of the Bill really commenced 
with certain large shareholders of the London and South 
Western Company, who brought the subject under the 
notice of the directors. The directors considered the 
question at various meetings, and it was pointed out to 
the directors that unless some steps were taken by the 
Company to promote a Bill to duplicate or divide their 
ordinary stock, it would be done by outsiders for the 
Company ; the directors preferred to do it themselves. 
That is the short history of this Bill.'* Mr. Archibald 
Scott, formerly General Manager of the same Company, 
also gave evidence, and referred in detail to the operations 
of " outsiders," such as the Railway Investment Trust, 
and the Stock Conversion Trust, in converting or splitting 
stocks. The latter Company, he showed, had exchanged 
;£" 1, 000,000 London and North Western Railway stock 
into ;^2,50o,ooo of its own stocks, and had also mani- 
pulated stocks of the North Eastern, and Caledonian 
Companies. Referring to these operations, he said : — 

*' I do not think the stock is bought all at once as it were, 
but bought gradually, for the reason that the capital of the 
Trust is so small. I do not see how they could do it if it is 
not done according as the Conversion Company's own stock 
is taken up." 
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Referring to the important question of the voting 
power conferred upon or obtained by outside manipu- 
lators of railway stocks, Mr. Scott said : — 

" I believe the operations of the Conversion Trast is not 
without danger to the railway companies if it were carried to a 
greater extent, which possibly it might in the future be unless 
the railway companies themselves take means to afford the 
proper conversion under direct parliamentary provisions and 
under the direct control of the railway companies themselves. 
If profit is legitimately to be made out of this transaction, it 
ought to go to the railway proprietors themselves. The power 
which it gives to a syndicate or a small body of men to con- 
trol up to a certain extent the railway companies is dangerous 
for the reason that at railway meetings generally comparatively 
few proprietors attend ; and even if the board send out proxies, 
very few proprietors take the trouble to return the proxies, and 
by their being in combination it would not be difficult to 
cause embarrassment and injury to the company." 

On the same point Sir James King, Deputy Chairman 
of the Caledonian Railway, was equally emphatic. He 
said that in the course of the previous summer he be- 
came aware that the Stock Conversion and Investment 
Company had bought up ;£'6oo,ooo of the Caledonian 
stock for the purpose of dividing, as it had already 
done with London and North Western and North 
Eastern stock. He said : — 

"The Caledonian Board were not anxious to have their 
stock divided ; they thought there was an inconvenience, and 
that there might be a danger arising to the company if these 
large blocks of stock were made into successive trusts, and 
that it was better that the company should ask for powers to 
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enable their own shareholders without going outside of the 
company to divide their stock if so inclined, leaving it 
perfectly optional; and that is the reason of our being here 
with our Bill to-day. The conversion could be done more 
economically through the Caledonian itself, and without any 
annual charge for the management of the divided stock, as in 
the case of the Stock Conversion Company. Moreover, the 
holding of large stocks in the hands of the Trust or any out- 
side corporation might have a possible material effect upon 
the voting power, especially in a Wharncliffe meeting. There 
are other large railway companies subject to the same dangers 
and inconveniences, who have not yet taken the step of 
dividing their stocks, but some of them, such as the London 
and North Western, the Great Western, and the Midland, are 
so large that even the operations of several trusts would not 
affect them to the same extent as we would be liable to be 
affected." 

It is curious to note that a dozen years later the largest 
of the companies, the London and North Western, was 
subjected to an attack based on the voting power of this 
very Conversion Trust, whose promoter was the moving 
spirit of the Shareholders' Committee, defeated by a com- 
paratively narrow proxy voting margin at the meeting in 
February, 1903. It is obvious from the foregoing evidence 
that fears of some such action arising from an extension 
of outside conversions was the chief motive of directors 
in bringing forward the 1890 Bills. The Conversion 
Trust and its congeners thus bear a serious responsi- 
bility for initiating and forcing on a class of finance 
which is deprecated by most railway boards, and has 
had an unfavourable effect upon British railway credit 
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The report of the Select Committee on the measures 
in question states : — 

" Although the proposals in the Bills referred to your Com- 
mittee differ in points of detail, they all have for their principal 
object the division of ordinary stock into two portions, one of 
which shall have assigned to it a fixed rate of dividend, while 
the other shall be entitled to such an amount of income as, 
after the payment of this fixed dividend on the first portion, 
may remain available for distribution out of the earnings of 
the company. The railway companies are impelled to apply 
for power to make this alteration in their stock by the belief 
that the stock in its new form will be more convenient and 
attractive to investors, and therefore advantageous to the pro- 
prietors. 

" It appears to your Committee that two distinct questions 
present themselves for decision, viz. (i) Whether the proposed 
change in the form of railway ordinary stock ought to receive 
the sanction of Parliament; (2) How far it is necessary, or 
expedient, that Parliament should interfere with the method 
by which the change is carried out ; and if Parliament does so 
interfere, whether the terms and conditions under which stock 
may be converted should be prescribed in a General Enabling 
Bill. 

"With regard to the first question, your Committee see 
nothing unreasonable, or objectionable from a public point of 
view, in the conversion of ordinary stock into a preferred and 
a deferred class, and, therefore, recommend that the necessary 
power for that purpose should not be refused when a railway 
company desires it. 

"In order to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the 
second question, it is necessary to bear in mind what has 
hitherto been the attitude of Parliament with regard to such 
matters. 
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"Your Committee find the principle applicable to such 
questions very clearly laid down by the Royal Commission 
on Railways, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, in its 
Report dated 7th May, 1867. The Commissions say (para- 
graph 90) : * In fact, these parliamentary restrictions tend 
to give the investing public the idea that they possess some 
peculiar advantage, and to lull them into a false security as to 
the value of the debentures and of the share capital. But now 
that Parliament has adopted the policy of placing any lawful 
enterprise, conducted by means of a joint-stock capital, within 
the reach of all associations of persons more than six in num- 
ber, and has conferred upon them the privil^e of limited 
liability, it would appear to be a more judicious course that 
Parliament should relieve itself from all interference with the 
incorporation and the financial affairs of railway companies, 
leaving such matters to be dealt with under the Joint Stock 
Companies Act, and should limit its own action to regulating 
the construction of the line, and the relations between the 
public and joint-stock companies so incorporated; requiring 
such guarantees as may be necessary for the purpose of secur- 
ing the due performance of the conditions upon the faith 
of which the parliamentary powers of the Company have been 
granted.' 

" The principle thus stated has been adopted by the Board 
of Trade, which is the public department concerned in the 
matter; it has been asserted and appealed to by successive 
ministers, and accepted by eminent parliamentary authorities. 
Its soundness, also, has stood the test of time. The only 
important departure from it occurred in the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1868, into which a clause was introduced 
(Section 13) permitting the division of stocks, and laying 
down with great elaboration the precise conditions which 
should govern that operation. The result has, however, been 
that, except in a few cases which occurred shortly after the 
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passing of the Act, no advantage has been taken of that 
section. 

"Your Committee recommend, therefore, that Parliament 
should continue to act upon the principle of non-intervention 
in the financial affairs of railway companies, believing that 
while the public are naturally concerned in the solidity and 
stability of corporations, to which Parliament has given large 
exclusive powers, these objects are, in most cases, best secured 
by trusting to the self-interest of the shareholders. 

" There may be, however, in proposals such as those now 
under consideration, points directly affecting the public in- 
terest, and your Committee have carefully scrutinised these 
Bills with this possibility in view. In order to avoid any 
confusion as to the actual amount of the paid-up capital of 
a company, your Committee think it right to insist (i) that 
the dividend shall in all cases continue to be declared on the 
original stock, and (2) that the original stock or paid-up capital 
shall be recorded and shown in the accounts, as though no 
alteration had been made in the form of the stock. 

" It also appears to your Committee that all railway stocks 
converted into preferred and deferred stocks should bear a 
uniform nomenclature. 

"Subject to these provisions, your Committee, on the 
grounds above stated, submit that there is no reason why 
these Bills should not, with some amendments they have 
made in them, be passed into law." 

In further adoption of the principle thus sanctioned 
by Parliament, the Barry Railway, in 1894, and the 
Rhymney Railway, in 1895, obtained powers to dupli- 
cate their ordinary stocks, the preferred stocks receiving 
4 per cent, interest. The Cardiff Railway Company, 
which followed three years later, took power for " split- 
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ting " the stock, also giving 4 per cent, to the preferred 
portion ; and the Central London Railway, while in 
course of construction, secured similar powers. Finally, 
in 1897, tlie Midland and the Glasgow and South 
Western lines, which have been worked in close har- 
mony, and concerning which proposals for fusion had 
been discussed, both obtained the permission of Parlia- 
ment for the compulsory duplication of their stocks, the 
low rate of 2| per cent being fixed for the preferred 
portion. The Great North of Scotland in the same year 
duplicated its stocks, giving 3 per cent to the preferred. 
In the case of the Midland Company, special provision 
is made by the Act that notwithstanding the conversion, 
the Company shall continue to ascertain and declare 
their dividends on the amount of ordinary stock which 
would have been entitled to dividend if no such con- 
version had taken place, the amount of such dividend 
being held as the actual rate to all purposes, including 
the Trustee Act of 1893. This measure, it should be 
stated, enacts that all the debenture and preference 
issues of a company shall rank as investment stocks 
in which trustees may place their trust funds, provided 
the railway in question has during each of the ten years 
immediately preceding investment paid annual divi- 
dends of not less than 3 per cent on their ordinary 
stocks. The elimination of ordinary stock has there- 
fore to be provided for. 

The directors of several of the leading lines have been 
consistently opposed to any "splitting" or "duplica- 
tion" of istocks, and their objections have doubtless 
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been confirmed by the decisions of the law courts with 
respect to liabilities incurred by the nominal increase 
of capital. Under its Act of 1897 the Midland Railway 
was empowered to rearrange and consolidate its various 
stocks and to duplicate the ordinary capital, as already 
stated, the result of the plan being an increase in the 
total capital of £S9y^30,S97- The Stamp Act of 1891 
provides that in case of any increase of the amount of 
nominal share capital an ad valorem duty of 2s. for 
every £iQO shall be charged, with a cumulative penalty 
for neglect to render due statement of such increase. 
Claim was made by the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
for the duty and penalties, and ultimately by the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords in 1902 the Company was 
adjudged to pay a total sum of ;£'io8,ooo, together with 
costs of the proceedings. It may be added that by 
subsequent enactment the stamp duty in question has 
been increased from 2s, to 5^. per cent, an additional 
argument against unnecessary " watering " of capital. 

A further addition to the nominal capital of the 
companies has arisen from the sanction given from time 
to time by Parliament to embarrassed companies for 
the issue of capital at a discount. The worst offender 
in this respect was the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
the discount on whose stocks runs well over a million 
sterling. The Great Eastern in its early history placed 
a considerable amount of its securities below par, and 
the London and Brighton Company in 1867 was autho- 
rised to issue shares at a discount. The Great Central 
and Metropolitan District Companies have also standing 
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in their accounts discounts of over half a million each. 
The Board of Trade Summary Table shows that of 
a total paid-up share and loan capital in 1901 of 
^^1,195,564,478 of the railways of the United Kingdom, 
nominal additions have been made of ;£^i 89,5 17,765, 
while there have been reductions of ;£^2,o6o,936, leaving 
a net addition of ;^ 187,456,829, or over 15 per cent 
On the other hand, large amounts have been secured 
by the companies practically free of cost in the way of 
premiums on the issue of stock. 

As already mentioned, the adoption of "watering" 
by duplicating stocks is largely responsible for the 
unfavourable appearance in recent years of the aggre- 
gate statistics of the railways of the United Kingdom 
in the matter of return upon the capital invested. In 
the twenty years between 1870 and 1890 the yield in 
question, according to the Board of Trade statistics, 
was fairly uniform, ranging from 4 to as much as 4I 
per cent, on the total of paid-up stocks of all classes. 
The last decade of the last century, which was coinci- 
dent with most of the additions of nominal capital, saw 
a decline in this yield to about 3^ per cent by 1901. 
The decrease, however, was accompanied and accen- 
tuated by a considerable advance in the cost of materials 
generally, and of coal in particular, during the time of 
the South African war, resulting in a marked falling off. 
in dividends. A similar though not quite so pronounced 
a decline in the rate of distribution took place in 1893, 
the year of the coal strike. Taking the figures for the 
last twenty-five years, the official report of the Board of 

N 
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Trade gives the proportion of net receipts to paid-up 
capital as under: 

Year. % Year. % Year. % Year. % Year. % 

1878. ..4*25 1883. ..4*21 1888.. .4*03 1893.. .3*60 1898.. .3*55 

1879. ..4-15 1884.. .4'l6 1889.. .4*21 1894.. .377 1899.. .3161 

1880.. .438 1885. ..4*02 1890.. .4-10 1895. ..3*80 1900.. .3*41 

i88i...4'29 1886.. .3*99 i89i...4*oo 1896.. .3*88 I90i...3'27 

1882.. .4-32 1887. ..4-00 1892.. .3'85 1897. ..373 1902.. .3*42 

These figures by themselves would appear to tell a 
tale of shrinking revenues and dwindling dividends; 
but it will be noted that the decline in the ratio prac- 
tically dates from the commencement of the inflations 
of capital already detailed. The diminished dividends 
being spread over the nominal increase of stock, the 
original holders are practically none the worse off. 
Their position, moreover, has been steadily improving 
by the fact that, through enhanced credit and the lower 
value for money, temporary loans have been replaced 
by irredeemable debenture stock bearing a lower rate 
of interest. Guaranteed and preference issues are also 
now placed on more favourable terms than heretofore, 
so that the margin of free revenue after meeting prior 
charges tends to increase. That the actual dividends 
paid by the leading companies have not on the whole 
decreased may be seen from the following table, which 
gives the rates paid on the ordinary stocks, for the past 
quarter of a century, undiluted by nominal increase of 
capital — except in the case of the North British. The 
advent of the Great Central as a through line accounts 
for a certain abstraction of trafHc from its immediate 
neighbours. 
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From year to year the business and receipts of the 
railways of the country show a large and steady ex- 
pansion, which in itself would fully justify the capital 
increase already referred to, even with the nominal 
additions. While in the twenty-five years under con- 
sideration the capital has grown from ;^698,S4S,ooo to 
;£" 1, 2 16,804,000, the gross receipts have risen from 
;^62,863,ooo to ;^ 1 09, 5 34,000, in each case about 74 per 
cent, increase. The relative proportions of passenger 
and goods business are fairly well maintained, though 
the former shows somewhat larger development; but 
year in and year out, in good or bad times, the railways 
have to deal with increasing traffic and earn larger 
revenues for the services rendered to the public 

In the matter of expenditure there would, however, 
appear to be some cause, if not for uneasiness, at least 
for careful consideration by railway managers and 
proprietors. The cost of working in late years has 
been expanding at a greater rate than the receipts. 
Whereas twenty-five years ago the proportionate cost 
was 53 per cent, and stood at or about that level for 
the preceding and succeeding decades, the rate has now 
advanced to 63 per cent, in 1901, with a slight relapse 
to 62 per cent, in 1902. Allowing for the result of the 
extra cost of coal and materials, as one effect of the 
Transvaal War, the growth of expenditure during 
the last dozen years has been continuous. In con- 
sidering the cause of such increase, it must not be 
forgotten that during that period valuable additions 
have been made to the comfort and convenience of the 
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travelling and trading public. An examination of the 
time-tables would show greatly improved and accelerated 
services of trains between London and all principal 
points in the Midlands and North of England — e.g. 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns — 
and Scotland, while Ireland has not been overlooked, 
there having been a marked acceleration of the Irish 
train services. Ireland has indeed received a large 
amount of attention, and is about to become of great 
importance to English railway companies. There have 
also been marked improvements in the services between 
provincial towns and centres ; and it must not be 
forgotten that by the opening of the Great Central 
Company's route to London another main line of north- 
and-south communication has been given to England, 
and districts formerly practically isolated have been 
brought into touch with the railway systems of the 
country, and require development. 

Then, turning to the comforts of travelling, the com- 
panies have in the past dozen years introduced cars for 
all classes between London and the leading provincial 
centres, and Scotland, for breakfast, luncheon, tea, and 
dinner, and have provided corridor trains and lavatory 
carriages on a scale not dreamt of in previous years. 
In this respect railway travelling in the United Kingdom 
has been revolutionised in the past ten years. Single- 
berth sleeping compartments in sleeping saloons have 
also been provided on many routes, and tea and break- 
fast baskets have now become so common a feature that 
it is difficult to realise how railway travelling went on 
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without them. In Ireland also dining and luncheon 
cars have been introduced. 

The period in question has seen greatly advanced 
arrangements for collecting, forwarding, and delivery of 
luggage in advance of passengers, with reductions in 
rates for the conveyance of small parcels by passenger 
trains, and the issue of stamps for parcels traffic. There 
has also been an increase in the quantity of free lug^s^ 
allowed to passengers of all classes. Whilst all these 
additional facilities have been granted to the public, 
there has at the same time been a marked tendency to 
give passengers more for their money in regard to the 
privileges carried by the tickets. Thus, season tickets 
have been issued to all instead of only to first and 
second class, and monthly tickets sold. The issue of 
week-end tickets has been extended to the principal 
seaside and pleasure resorts ; the issue of tourist tickets 
during the winter started ; and the extension of half- 
day excursions on occasions of early closing or trades- 
men's half-holidays in various towns established. Various 
forms of circular " i,ooo miles" and other tickets have 
also been issued, whilst the facilities for cyclists have 
been widely extended. The conveyance of the enormous 
number of cycles offered at holiday times has intro- 
duced a new and most difficult problem of railway 
working. Then there have been reductions in second- 
class fares ; ordinary return tickets have in many cases 
been made available for two months ; express fares by 
Irish mail trains have been abolished, and third-class 
bookings adopted by those trains ; and improved resi- 
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dential services for provincial towns established. Very 
liberal arrangements have also been made for running 
special trains in connection with the transatlantic 
steamship routes, and a riverside station has been 
opened at Liverpool. At Southampton the develop- 
ments in connection with the American liners are too 
well known to require detailed mention. 

These improvements, among others, may be given as 
accounting for the growth of expenditure, but it must 
be confessed that the chief causes have been such as 
are quite beyond the control of directors or managers. 
The reduction of the hours of labour coincidently with 
the growth of the wages bills of the various companies 
may be matter of congratulation to the community at 
large, but they are especially onerous to railway share- 
holders. The increase in the item of rates and taxes is 
another serious matter on which railway chairmen are 
wont to expatiate at half-yearly meetings, and the 
complaints made are certainly well grounded. As 
being the chief ratepayer in many parishes throughout 
the country, there is a constant tendency to increase the . 
burdens, of which so large a proportion can be shifted 
from the shoulders of the individual ratepayer. More- 
over, the methods of assessment are unjust 

In the King's speech, at the opening of the 1903 
Session, it was stated that the Government intended to 
introduce a measure " for improving the law of valua- 
tion and assessment," but the measure was not pro- 
ceeded with. How deeply railways are concerned in 
this question can be seen from the fact that for 1902 
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the total contributed to rates and taxes by eighteen of 
the leading companies was no less than £s,S^6fiOO, an 
increase of ;£"2 13,000 on the 1901 total, and of no less 
than ;£■ 1, 648,000 on the 1891 figures. The returns of 
the companies are as under : — 
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Rates and Taxes. 
Great Central. 
Eastern 
Northern 
„ Western 
Hull and Bamsley 
Lanes, and Yorks 
London and N. W 
London and S. W 
London, Brighton 
London, Tilbury 
Metropolitan . 
Metropolitan Dis. 
Midland 
North Eastern 
North London 
North Stafford 
S. E. and Chatham 
Tafif Vale . 



Year xgos. 

;f 109,000 

288,000 

205,000 

492,000 

12,000 

207,000 

491,000 

228,000 

183,000 

23,000 

52,000 

33i000 
389,000 

383,000 
49,000 
29,000 

288,000 

S5i«» 



Year 190Z. 

;fl07,000 
271,000 
200,000 

444,000 

12,000 

197,000 

456,000 

199,000 

169,000 

20,000 

55,000 

33,000 

361,000 

374,000 

46,000 

28,000 

277,000 

55,000 



Year zgoo. 

;fl03,000 
248,000 
189,000 

4i3»ooo 

12,000 

194,000 

426,000 

180,000 

156,000 

18,000 

54.000 

34,000 

350,000 

343,000 

43,000 

27,000 

276,000 

49,000 



Year 2891. 
£S^<X30 

137,000 
116,000 
221,000 
4,000 
126,000 
278,000 
103,000 
101,000 

8,000 

47»ooo 

26,000 

200,000 

190,000 

34.000 

14,000 

180,000 

31,000 



Total ;f3»5i6,ooo ;^3,303,ooo ;^3,"5,ooo ;fi,868,ooo 

In the case of the Lancashire and Yorkshire there 
are some towns on the Company's system where the 
rates have increased as much as ^s. 2d. in the £, or 
equal to 79 per cent., during the last ten years. Over 
the whole system the rates in ten years have risen from 
;f 132,783 to £2o6,goi, an increase of ;f 74,178, or 56 per 
cent, and equal to a dividend of nearly J per cent per 
annum on the present ordinary stock. On the Brighton 
railway, comparing 1902 with 1892, it is found that rates 
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and taxes have increased by a little over 67 per cent, 
whilst gross revenue receipts have increased by only 
29 per cent In 1892 rates and taxes were 4.3 per cent 
of the gross receipts, and in 1902 they were 5.5 per 
cent, of those receipts; and in the latter year they 
equalled no less than 13.3 per cent of the Company's 
net income. The Great Eastern Company's assessment 
in the parish of Walthamstow in 1891 was ;£"6,500; in 
1 90 1 it was ;£'i2,6oo, or an increase of 94 per cent 
The rates and taxes this Company paid in Walthamstow 
in 1891 were ;f 1,540; in 1901 they were ;f 3,746, or an 
increase of 143 per cent In 1891 its assessment in 
West Ham was ;f 33,832, and in 1901 it was ^^96,882. 
The Company paid in rates in West Ham in 189 1 ;^7,6o6, 
and in 1901, £3Sfi79> o^ ^^ increase of 369 per cent 
These companies' experience in the past ten years may 
be taken as typical of the records of the other railway 
systems. 



CHAPTER V 
THE FUTURE OF RAILWAYS 

SEVERAL important questions have arisen in late 
years in connection with railway interests and 
prospects. Most of these are concerned with the new 
and hitherto competing forms of locomotion, which have 
recently attained such sudden and rapid development 
The progress made by electrical science as applied to 
traction, and the improvement in automobile vehicles, 
would seem to open a new era in travel and transport 
It would be rash to forecast the future while such g^reat 
changes are in progress, but the locomotive and the 
horse seem destined to be largely superseded, especi- 
ally as regards urban communications. The manifest 
convenience and, indeed, necessity of electrical street 
tramways would render futile any organised opposition 
to their further and general adoption, and it remains 
for the railway to welcome as an ally a form of enter- 
prise which cannot be effectively checked or defeated 
as a rival. 

Rightly regarded, there should be little difficulty in 
such a policy. All experience proves that traffic grows 
with the increase of facilities offered, and additional 

i86 
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freedom of movement in the streets implies bringing 
more passengers and larger volumes of goods to the 
railway stations for further transport Whatever in- 
creased use may be made of public highways through 
mechanical traction, these can never compete efficiently 
for long-distance traffic with the railway line unimpeded 
by pedestrian and vehicular traffic. Higher speed and 
greater safety can always be offered by the existing 
companies, and where the advantages of electrical power 
are, or can be, conclusively proved there are nothing but 
considerations of cost to prevent its adoption or supple- 
mentary use on the various systems. Local electric or 
motor services have already been inaugurated by some 
of the companies. In the former case the lines are 
mostly urban or practically suburban services intended 
to carry passengers comparatively short distances by 
frequent trains, there being an existing heavy traffic, 
threatened by tramway or tube competition. On the 
other hand, where branch - line business has proved 
inadequate to bear the expense of running heavy rolling 
stock and engines, steam-propelled cars have been in- 
troduced and petrol motors are to be shortly tried. 

The companies, indeed, show a praiseworthy dis- 
position to adapt their working to the changed and 
changing conditions of traffic. Permissory powers have 
already been obtained by some for the use of electricity 
for working in whole or in part, and Parliament last 
session passed a Bill which has for its express object 
" to facilitate the introduction and use of electrical power 
on railways.'* The effect of this measure will be to 
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render it unnecessary for railway companies to introduce 
private Bills for enabling them to work their lines elec- 
trically, by giving to the Board of Trade authority to 
make orders having the force of law, which will empower 
the companies so to work their lines. This is simply an 
extension of the powers given by various Acts to the 
Board, by virtue of which its provisional orders confer 
statutory powers of various kinds upon companies and 
local authorities, mostly used hitherto in the case of 
electric supply and tramway undertakings. 

An order made by the Board of Trade thus has the 
effect of an Act of Parliament, and would not require 
the confirmation of the House, unless it contains power 
for the compulsory purchase of land. Besides giving a 
railway company power to use electricity, erect generat- 
ing stations, enter into agreements for the supply of 
electrical power, and to raise new capital for any of these 
purposes, the orders made by the Board of Trade may 
sanction the modification of working agreements, so far 
as such modification is agreed to between the parties, 
and is consequential upon the use of electrical powers. 
It may well happen that a company applying for an 
" electrification order " desires to have agreements modi- 
fied, whilst the other parties refuse their consent In 
such a case the Bill provides that an order may modify 
an agreement, but that an appeal may be made by any 
company affected to the Railway Commission, and so far 
as appealed against the order will not come into force 
unless confirmed by that body. This should overcome 
mere obstructiveness without sacrificing actual interests. 
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Appeals may also be made to the Railway Commission 
if an order contains provisions for the revision of pas- 
senger fares or for affording additional public facilities 
by means of through booking on to railways or tram- 
ways owned or worked by other companies. One of the 
purposes for which orders may be made is described 
as " securing the safety of the public." This means, no 
doubt, that the Board of Trade may make rules and 
regulations for imposing safe conditions of use. These 
regulations will, doubtless, facilitate the use of electrical 
working on railways when and as it is found that it 
can be adopted. Of the advantages of such adop- 
tion in the case of short - distance heavy passenger 
traffic little doubt can now be felt, where considerations 
of cost do not intervene, but with regard to main line 
and goods and mineral traffic there are obvious diffi- 
culties to be overcome. 

As a mere question of application of power, loss is sus- 
tained by the conversion of steam power into electricity 
as against its direct use for traction, though some offset is 
obtained by the abolition of the constant item of haul- 
age of coal-supply in tenders and the waste of fuel 
and steam in idle engines. The marshalling of goods 
waggons, and the running of long-distance non-stop- 
ping trains will doubtless still demand the use of the 
steam locomotive. The possibility of high-speed elec- 
trical passenger services for comparatively long distances, 
such as those indicated by experiments in Germany, and 
promised by the advocates of the Behr mono-rail system, 
the adoption of which is already sanctioned on a line . 
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between Manchester and Liverpool, must not be over- 
looked. It may be presumed that railway managers and 
boards are carefully watching developments in electric 
traction, of which, if suitable, they should be in a good 
position to make use by laying additional tracks by the 
side of the present railway lines. The construction of 
new routes throughout the country would imply a waste 
of capital and an injury from competition which is not 
likely to be sanctioned by Parliament, if the leading 
companies show a proper disposition to adapt their 
roads and equipments to new requirements. 

There is one feature of tramway competition with 
railways which should not be overlooked. It is trans- 
parently unjust to grant free use of the public highways 
— for the support of which the railways as ratepayers 
are the largest contributors — to rivals in business of the 
existing lines. The railways have paid in the past 
handsomely, if not exorbitantly, for every foot of the 
right-of-way used by them, while their competitors 
start unhampered by excessive capital charges. On 
grounds of public convenience and necessity, it is, how- 
ever, obviously idle to argue against such utilisation 
of the highways. But it may be fairly contended in 
the railway interest that use of public property and 
of the large revenues attending its employment should 
be for the public benefit. It is abundantly proved that 
tramway enterprise, in which no great measure of ad- 
ministrative capacity is necessary, is highly profitable, 
and it is contended that such profits should be in the 
hands of public bodies, and should be devoted to a 
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reduction of the rates and taxes, which weigh so heavily 
on railway enterprise. 

Railway companies should have the less compunction 
in supporting, or, at least, in not opposing the municipal- 
isation of tramways, for the reason that private interests 
concerned in this form of enterprise are far less scrupu- 
lous in the matter of competition. In various districts 
throughout the country, towns and villages have been 
gradually linked up by electrical communication until 
systems have been formed, the construction of which 
would never have been permitted by Parliament as 
single projects. The attempted utilisation of the Light 
Railway Acts for the purpose of establishing routes 
competing with existing railways has been more than 
once checked in the committee-rooms, and would not 
have been countenanced by municipal authorities, who 
are, or should be, guided by purely local considerations, 
whatever sins of omission or commission may be laid 
to their charge by the " Industrial Freedom League," 
and other kindred organisations. The tendency of 
municipal management would doubtless be to regulate 
and restrict profit-earning by reduction of fares, or in- 
crease of facilities to passengers, but within proper limits 
this need not imply unfair competition with railways, 
which is certainly present in an undiluted form when 
the field is occupied by private enterprise. Obviously 
where the municipal tramways make large profits, the 
railway companies, as the principal ratepayers, secure 
some return for the short-distance traffic abstracted 
from their systems. 
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Before closing this brief glance at the future of 
railways, mention must be made of the very interesting 
movement which Lord Iveagh and the Right Honour- 
able W. J. Pirrie have in hand for providing transport 
facilities in Ireland in districts not served by existing 
railway companies. The problems to be worked out are 
by no means easy, no two districts having the same 
characteristics and conditions, and the first thing to be 
done is to secure full information as to how these local 
interests may be best served. Under the scheme it is 
proposed to establish central depdts for the receipt of all 
kinds of Irish produce in various parts of the country. 
These depdts will be situated as near as possible to 
existing means of transit — to the trunk lines and the 
light railways. Where no railways of any kind exist the 
produce will be conveyed by means of an extensive 
carrier service to the nearest depots. It is intended to 
build a number of motor-vans, which will be introduced 
gradually in the more outlying districts. Ordinary 
horse-drawn vehicles will also be utilised, to start vnth, 
at any rate. At the same time the Earl of Leitrim is 
organising an autocar service for the north-west of 
Donegal, with vehicles to carry sixteen passengers and 
about half a ton of luggage. A road autocar service is 
also to be started in the north of England by the North 
Eastern Railway. 

Another hopeful sign of the recognition of the im- 
portant work which can be done in the way of utilising 
agencies outside those provided by the ordinary railway 
company is the attention being given to combination by 
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the agricultural and other interests. An influential 
committee has been formed at the House of Commons 
to encourage the application of improved methods of 
organisation to British industry. This committee intend 
to place themselves in communication with chambers of 
commerce and leading members of the business com- 
munity ; but agriculture does not appear to come within 
their purview. Having regard to the results achieved 
through agricultural organisation in Ireland and in 
Denmark, from which the exports of butter have risen 
from £767,000 in 1870 to nearly ;^9,ooo,ooo in 1961, it 
is not, the Hon. T. A. Brassey has recently declared, 
too much to say that, if the same liberality and the 
same attention were shown to the education of agricul- 
turists in the principles of agricultural organisation as 
are devoted to technical education in cities, the prospects 
of British agriculture could be revolutionised. In 1891 
there was one agricultural co-operative society in Ireland. 
In 1903 there were over 700 such societies doing a trade 
of upwards of £2jOOOjooo a year. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society spends nearly ;^i 1,000 a year on 
educational and organising work. The British Organisa- 
tion Society is endeavouring to cover a far larger field 
with an income of a few hundreds a year. In less than 
three years fifty-four societies have been established. It 
is to be hoped that its work will presently receive the 
support and attention it deserves. 

Quite recently another interesting movement that 
may play an important part in solving the difficult 
problem of the movement of the working classes of 
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large towns to and from their work, has been inaugu- 
rated, viz. that for providing "Garden Cities." The 
promoters of this scheme have acquired a large estate 
at Hitchin about thirty miles from London, and here 
they hope to attract factories, the employees of which 
will be housed under such sanitary and social conditions 
as are impossible in large towns, and within walking 
distances of their work. 
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Maps. Demy Bvo, 12s. 6d, neU 

Cicera DE ORATORE L Translated by 
£. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown Bvo, 3^. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro^Milone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11. , In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston. M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo, 5^. [Classical Translations. 

DE NATURA DEORUM. Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
doUege, O^ord. Crown Bvo, ju. 6d, ^ 

[Classical Translations. 

DE OFFICII S. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. Crown Bvo, as. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

F.A.Caarke,M.A. bishop KEN. With 
Portrait. Crown Bvo, y. td, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. L. Cleather and B. Cmmp. the 

RING OF THE NIBELUNG: An Inter- 
pretation, embodying Wagner's own ex- 
planations. Crown Bvo, ss, 6d. 

G. Clinch. KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford, foti Bvo, Clctk^ ^. ; leather^ 
3f. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 

T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 
x6mo, QS. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Demy z6mo, as. 
6d. [Little Blue Books. 

E.H.C0lbedC.M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, X2X. 

W. G. CollingWOOd. M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheap Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

J. 0. C6Illns, M.A. See Tennyson. 

W. B. Conins, M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown Bxw, ^s. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 

A. VL Cook, M.A. See E. C Marchant. 



B. W. Cooke-Tbylor. THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Crvwn^vo. at.6d, 

(Social Questioiifl Series. 

WUliam Coombo. the tour of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 

PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coloiired 

Plates by T. Rowlandson. I^ot^ Bm, 

y, 6d, net. xoo copies on largo Japaness 

paper, azs. net, [Illustrated Pocket Libiary. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 

GENUS : The Little Foundling of the late 

Dr. Syntax. With 94 Cobored Plates by 

RowLANDSON. Fcii^. Scvw y, 6d, net, xoo 

copies on large Japanese paper* mzt, net 

[inustiated Pocket Library. 

Uarle CortfllL the passing of the 

GREAT QUEEN : A TribntAtotheNobb 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small 4U, xm, 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm.4U, u, 

RoBomaxy Cotes. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Second EdiUoM, 
Fcap, Bvo, clot A as, 6d, ; Uatktr^ 31; 6i, 
net, 

Harold Cox. 6.A. LAND NATIONAI^ 
IZATION. CrvwnBv^ at,6d. 

[Soda! Questions Series. 
W.J. Craig; See Shakespeare. 

W. A. Cndgle. A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

VxfL Craik. JOHN HALIFAX. GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Amns mathi- 
SON. 7\vo Volumes. Pott 8cw. JSmek 
Volume, Clotk^ is, 6d, net; leaUker, ai. 6d, 
net* [LittU Lifamy. 

Blobard Gnudiaw, THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edwasd Hut- 
ton. Pott Bvo, ClotA,js.6d.mei; leeUker, 
at, 6d, net* (Little UHbuxf, 

F. G. Crawford. See Mary CDanon. 

Krs. Cross <Ada OambrldcsK THIRTY 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demif &M. 
^u 6d» 

B. Cmmp. See A. Li Cleather. 

C. O. Gnmip, M.A. See Thomas Ellwood. 

F. H.B.ClinlifliB. Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THB 
BOER WAR. With many UlustxatioM, 
PUns, and Portraits, /m a voU, VoL /., 15^ 

B. L. Cntts, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. WithPortialL Ctmm 
Bvo, y, 6d» (Leaden of Rsl^^a» 

The Brotbeni BaliUL ARECORD OF 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With 190 IDai' 
trations. Large \to, axe, net* 

The record of the work of the celebimlil 
Engravers, coDtMning a Gallerr <tf beMtt 
ful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. MilUib 
Lord Leiehton, and other ^ceaX AxtfaMk 
The book is a history of the finest UadMod* 
white work of the nmeteenth oe ntiu y . 
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O. W. Daniell, M.A bishop wilber- 

FORCE. With Portrait. Crown Zvo. 
3j. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Mary C. Danson and F. O. Crawford. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmallZvo, 
IS. 6d. 

Dante AliglilerL LA commedia di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. Demy Zvo, 
Gilt top. 8s. 6d. AlsOf Crown Zvo. ^ 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, Lilt D., M.A Pott Zvo. Cloth ^ 
IS. 6d. net; leather as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited by 

Paget Toynbeb, Litt.D., M.A. Pott Bvo. 

Cloth, IS. 6d. net ; leather, 2S. td. net, 

[Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Gary, Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, 

15. 6d. net ; leather, 2S. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

A. C. I>eane. A little book of 

LIGHT VERSE. Edited by. Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net ; leather, zr. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE GRABBE. Pott Zvo, Cloth, 
IS. 6d, net; leather, or. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Vercy Dearmer. See N. Hawthorne. 

Leon DelboB. the metric system. 

Crottfn Zvo. zs. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. 

Demostlienes : the olynthiacs 

AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Crown 
Sz'O. 2S. 6a. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A- 
Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 

Cliarles Dickens. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crown Zvo. Each Volume 3*. 6d, With 
Introductions by George Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. Kitton, and Topographical Illus- 
trations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With lUustra- 
tions by El. H. New. Two Volumes, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tions by R. J. Williams. Two Volumes. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With Illustrations by 
E. H. New. 



THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 

Illustrations by G. M. Brimelow. Two 

Volumes. 
BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 

Beatrice Alcock. Two Volumes, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Illustra- 

tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 

6. L. Dickinson, M.A, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THEGREEKVIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition. Crown Zvo. 
2S. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
Zvo. 2S.6d, [University Extension Series. 

Lady Dilke, Miss BuUey, and Miss Wliit- 

ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Crown Zvo. 
as. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

P. H. Ditchfleld. M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 

VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

*A book which for its instructive and 

pictorial value should find a place in every 

village library.' — Scotsman. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessop, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

W. M. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo, 2f. 6d. 

* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.' — Speaker, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo, zs, 6d, [University Extension Series. 

E. Dowden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. y.6a. \ Churchman's Library. 

S. R. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

*A welcome companion to the author's 
famous " Introduction,'"— C««r<//««. 

S. J. Duncan (Mrs. Cotbs), Author of 
•A Voyage of Consolation.^ ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition. Crown ^/oo. 6f. 

J. T. Dnnn, D.Sc.. and V. A. MunddUa. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With ZZ4 Illustrations. Crown Zvo, ^. 6d, 

[Science Primers. 
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The Earl of Durham. A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy Zvo, is. 6d» net. 

A reprint of the celebrated Report which 
Lord Durham made to the British Govern- 
ment on the state of British North America 
in 1839. It is probably the most important 
utterance on British colonial policy ever 
published. 

W. A Dutt. NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B. C Boulter. Pott Zvo. Cloth^ v. ; 
leather^ 3^. Sd. net. [Little Guides. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 
SouTHGATE. Large Demy Bva. ai*. net. 

Clement Edwards. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown Svo. 
7S. 6d. [Social Questions Series 

W. Douglas Edwards. COMMERCIAL 

LAW. Crown 8vo. 2*. [Commercial Series. 

H. E. Egerton, M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
Svo. i2S. td. 

*It is a good^ book, distinguished by 
accuracy in detail, clear arrangement of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.' — 
MancJiester Guardian. 

C. G. Ellaby. ROME. Illustrated by 
B. C Boulter. Pott Bvo. Cloth^ 3*. ; 
leather^ y. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Thomas EllWOOd, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 
This edition is the only one which con- 
tains the complete book as originally pub- 
lished. It has a long Introduction ana many 
Footnotes. 

E. EngeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

W. H. Falrbrother. M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cro7vn St'o. 3*. 6d. 

Dean Farrar. See A Kempis. 

Susan Ferrler. marriage. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddes- 
LEIGH. Two Volumes. Pott Zvo. Each 
volumCf cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. [Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Pott Zvo. Each Volume, cloth j is. 6d. net. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

W. S. Finn, M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. /Vra/. Zvo. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

C.H. Firth, M.A- CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Crown Zvo* js. 6d, 



An elaborate study and description of 
Cromwell's army by which the victonr of 
the Parliament was secured. The 'New 
Model' is described in minute detail. 
G. W. Fisher, M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. 

Edward FitsGerald. THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cromm 
Bvo. ts. 

EUPHRANOR: A Dialc^ue 00 Yonth. 
33w/tf. Leather, 2s.net. [ Miniature Libnrr. 

E. A. Fitzoeirald. THE highest 

ANDES. With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Phot<^7avure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Zvo. V3S. net. 

W. H. Flecker, M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenhanu 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and Evening Pjkaybk 
AND Litany. Edited by. CrownZve. 9s.6d, 

C. R. L. Fletcher. See Thomas Carlyte. 

W. Warde Fowler. M.A. See Gilbert 

White. 

J. F. Fraser. round the world 

ON A WHEEL. With zoo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Crowm Sew. 6s. 

'A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.' 
—-Yorkshire Post, 

S. C. Freer. See John Bunyan. 

W. French, M.A., PrindMl of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Part z. ^th numerous 
Diagrams. Crovm Zioo, xe. 6d, 

[Textbooks of Technola^. 
'An excellent and eminwutly practical 
little hooW—Scheolmasier. 

Ed. Ton Frendenreich. DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated bv J. R. 
AiNSwoRTH Davis, M.A. Secend A^ i iem. 
Revised, Croum 8m u . 6d, 

H. W. Fnlford. M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fcap. Um. 
IS, 6d. meL [Churchman's Bible. 

TBXB, GaskdL CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V.Lucas. Pott Zvo. Cloth, xe.td. mi; 
leather, as. 6d, net, [Little libnury. 

H. B. Oeorge, M.A., Fellow of New Collie, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plana. Third 
Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

* Mr. Geonrge has undertaken a Tenr uaefal 
task — that of making^ military afiwra in* 
telligible and instructive to noD>military 
readers — and has executed it ^th a large 
measure of success. '-->7¥m#r, 

H. de B. Oibhins. Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. TJUrtl 
Edition, Demy 8tw. loi, 6iL 
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A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown Zvo. is, 6d, 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Eighth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Zvo. 3*. 

[University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown Bvo. is. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Zvo. \s.6d. 

[Commercial Series. 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition, Crown Zvo, 9s, 

[Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Crown Zt'o. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

H. de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A., and R. A. 
Hadfield, of the Hecia Works, Sheffield. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crown 
Zvo. 2s. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Edward Gibbon. THE DECLINE and 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Note?, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
/n Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo, Gilt top, 
Zs. (id. each. A IsOy Crown Zvo, 6s, each. 

'At last there is an adequate modem 
edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition 
the nineteenth century could produce.' — 
Manchester Guardian. 

' A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 

[Standard Library. 
MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited,with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. 
Cro7vn Zvo. 6s. 

' An admirable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary Ufe. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gibbon.' — Mastchcster Guardian, 

[Standard Library. 

E. C. S. Gibson. D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
' Dr. Gibson's ^work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy worker 
and the intellieent student the commentary 
will be a real booo ; and it will, if w« are 
not mbtaken, be much in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of concise, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated.' — Ath^mrum. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
I ntroduction. Third and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy%vo. 121. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theology. 



' We welcome with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson's book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.'— GiMen/{Vi«. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
12 Illustrations. Fcap Zvo. Cloth, 3;. 6d. ; 
leather, ±s. net. [Little Biographies. 

See also George Herbert. 

George GiSSing. See Dickens. 

A D. Ctodley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 
Third Edition, Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
with Lyra Frivola, 

' Neat, brisk, ingenious.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
* The verse is facile, the wit Is ready.' 

Daily Mail. 
'Excellent and amusing.' — St. James's 
Gazette, 

Miss GOOdrich-Freer. See Susan Ferrier. 

H. L. Ooudge. M.A, Principal of Wells 
Theological College. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

F. Anderson Graham. THE rural 

EXODUS. Crown Zvo. as.6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

F. S. Granger, M.A, Litt.D. psych- 
ology. Secomi Edition, Crown Zvo. 
2S, 6d, [University Elxtension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

A book dealine with the evolution of the 
religious life and experiences. 

E.H*Qaeen0ra7. German passages 

FOR unseen translation. 
Crown Zvff. as, 6d, 

F. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text- Book. With z8z Dia- 
grams. Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 

Q^ Boddand Green, M. a, Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND lATIN SYNTAX. Crown 
Bvo, 3s, 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Gredc and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

E. T. Green, M.A THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, Crovm Zvo. 6s. 

[Churchman's Library 
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THE VAULT OF 



[Uaiversily Eilenaion Serin. 
V.HallOrifflll,M.A. See Robnt Browning. 

0. H. Orlnliiut. A history of the 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
lfl4S'9S. With lliuslialioat Dimy lajii. 

F. Hlnilea Groome. See George Bonow. ' 
BL L. awynn. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Thit is a birlhdny-book of exocptioiul 
dieniiy, and the etb-Acta have been cbofien 

Stephen Oywmu See Thackeray. 

John Hactett, B.U. A Histoky OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. Wilh Maps and lUuslralions. 

A. 0. Haddon, ScD^ F.R.S. HEAD- 



o. u. Aaaaaa, sen., 
HUNTERS, BLACK, 



in Noithern Boineo. _ II coptains much 

K. A. Hlidllald. See H. de B. Gibbins. 
B. H. Hall anil W. O. VmL THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 



F. J. Eunilton, D.D., and K W. Srook*. 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENK Tiani- 

iued ialQ Edf li^ Dttnytxa. iii. 6ii. nil. 

[Byzanline Tews. 

J. L. aammond. CHARLES JAMES 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Dimy ive. 

D. HaniL^. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THEROYAL NAVY, Fkoh Eailt 
Ti»^ TO THB Pbhsiht Dav. Illmmited. 



Sec alio R. Souchey. 

James O. Haniiar, m.a. the spirit 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. CnwHive. 6i. 
A.T.Ha».M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 

OlUrord aamson. READING AND 

READERS. Fcaf. iw. 31. id. 
' An euremely sensible lilile bi»li.'— . 
MtuuJietUr Gtutrdlan. 
H. G. Bart Sec Sbakeipeare. 

Nathaniel Hawthonie. the scarlet 

LETTER. Edited by Pehcv Dkakmek, 
PBit e«.. Chtk, II. M m/: Itaihtr. 
at. 6d net. [Little Library. 



)e<»nphical Seciccy. THROUGH Al 
,fiti joo lIlDnntioni fiom Sketdwi « 
PbotD^aphi by the Aulbor, tad ICapL 
Tnw Valitma. RefMlStra. 361. ntL 

T. F. Eendencu. A little BOOK OF 

SCOTTISH VERSE. Potttv. CJML 
I(. 6d. lUt! UiUiur, tt. Sd. tut. 

[Little LRturi 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BUBN5. WiA 

13 IHustiatioDi. Fatf. S». CUIh, ji.U; 

UmOut, 4r. ml. [UlUn Biopig^ 

See alio D. M. Moir. 

W.B-Beilley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Crmmitv. Gilttaf. y. fidl 

W. K Huiler UA a WUblCT- A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Owmi Im 
BucknuK,tiU inf, 6(. 

H. H. Hanaon, B.D., Fellow of All SobIi-, 
Oiford, Canon of Wiilinbiaa. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : Ai lUnBnttl 
by the EpiiilesaFSt. null tothaCsfaitbwai. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HuTtmcai. aia 
SnciAi. SKUIOH& Cmw In. Sk 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Poit. >M 
ai.&t 

THE EDUCATION ACT-AMD APTIR. • 
An Appeal aildr«>«l irilh kU nMibb 

Gnaniians mith Koglbh ChnnhnMi of tk 1 
National ChriwiaBJIy. Crmmhtt. u. I 

OMife Hnbart. THE. tehfLL 



BerodOtOi: EASY SELECTIONS. WU 
Vocabnluy. By A. C: T.mnw. ji^ 
Frnf-ivt. tt.6iL ' 

V.A.S.H«wlna.B.A ENGLISH TRASI 
AND FINANCE IN THB SBVZH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crrmu iM 
u. 6d. [Uniyni^ Bxtuuka Smm. 

T. HlllMrt THB AIR GUN: w, ^ 
[be UaatamaniaiidDiAn Uafoc b^ 
lost thur Holiday!. Ilhutntad. Bim 
timt. M.&t [UttloBlo.-*^^ 

Olan Hill, RniitCRd Teachtr to tba Oh^ 
Guilds of LondDH lastitnta. MILLH' 

ERY, THEORETICAL, AND 

TICAL. With Bumerooi IM 
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Jacob Abbot, the beechnut book. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Demy \(imo. ^s.td. [Little Blue Books. 

W. F. Adeney, M.A. Scu Bennett and 
Adeney. 

iEschylUS. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROE, EUMENIDES. Translated by 
Lewis Camviell, LL.D., late Professor of 
Greek at Sl Andrews. 5^. 

[Classical Translations. 

JESOP. FABLES. With 380 Woodcuts by 

Thomas Bewick. Fcap. Zvo. 3X. 6^. tui. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library'. 

W. Harrison Ainaworth. WINDSOR 

CASTLK. With 22 Plates and 87 Wood- 
cuts in the Text by Geokgk Ckuikshank. 
J^cap, 8vo, 3f. 6d. mi. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

G. A. Aitken. See Swift. 

WiUiam Alexander, D.D.^ Archbishop of 

Armagh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
from the writings of Archbishop Alex- 
ander. Square Pott 8vo, as, 6d. 

Bishop Andrewea, THE DEVOTIONS OF 

By F. E. Brightman, M.A., of Pusey 
House, Oxford. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

Aristophanes. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by E. W. Huntingford, ^LA., 
Professor of Classics in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 

ETHICS. P:dited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 
X5f. net. 

* We have seldom, if ever, seen an edition 
of any classical author in which what is held 
in common with other commentators is so 
clearly put, and what is original is of such 
value and interest. ' — Pilot, 



B. Ashton. 

CAPITAL. 



THE PEELES AT THE 

Illustrated. Demy i6mo. ss, 

[Little Blue Books. 



J. B. Atkins. THE RELIEF OF LADY- 
SMITH. With x6 Plans and lUustxmtioQS. 
Third Edition, CroitmZvo, 6s, 

J. B. Atlay. See R. H. Barham. 

Jane Austen. PRIDE AND PRSni- 
DICE. Edited by £. V. Lucas. 7W 
Volumes. Pott Zvo, £acJk vo/umu, dMki 
IS. 6d, net, ; leather^ at. 6d, net, 

[Little libni]^ 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. 
V. Lucas. Pott Zvo. Cloth, i*. td. tut,i 
leather^ as, 6d, net. [little libcarj. 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edwwd and 
Walter Bache. With x6 lUustrmtioas. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, net, 

R. S. 8. Baden-Pow^ Major-GenexaL 
THE DOWNFALL OFPREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. With at 
Illustrations and a Map. Tlurd £ditiem. 
Large Crozim ZxfO. 6t, 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, X89& 

With nearly zoo Illustrations. Ftmrtk ami 
Cheaper Edition, Large Crown 8sw. 6k. 

Graham Balfour. THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. SecmU 
Edition, Two Volumes, Demy tew. 151; 
net. 

' Mr. Balfour has done his work extremdr 

well — done it, in fact, as Stevenson himsdn 

would have Mrished it done, with care and 

skill and affectionate appreciation.* — Wut- 

vtinster Gazette, 

S.E. Bally. A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. With Vocabulary. Seemd 
Edition, Crown 8tv. as, 

[Commercial Series. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Tkiwd 
Edition, Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commerdal Series. 
A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commercial Scries. 
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ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Zvo. 
Clothy IS, 6d. ntt; leather^ zs. 6d. rut. 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 1805 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulready. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited by E. V. Lucas.^ xs. 6d. 

This little book is a literary curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. 
It is an exact facsimile of the original 
edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 

ProfeBBor LambroB. ecthesis 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demjf Bvo. 
7 J. 6d, net. [Byzantine Texts. 

Stanley Lanfi-Poole. the life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

F. Langbridge. m.a. ballads of the 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

' The book is full of splendid things.'— 
lyorid. 

William Law. A SERIOUS call TO A 

devout and holy life. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. Pott Bvo. 
ClotAf 2x. ; leather, zs. 6d. net, 

(Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the Editio Princess. 

G. S. Layard. the LIFE OF MRS. 

LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. Vetny 
Bvo, izs. 6d. 

Captain Melville Lee. A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crtnvn Bvo. 
TS. 6d. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
details to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information.' — Daily News. 

V. R LeweB, M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. vs. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

W. M. lindsay. See Plautus. 

Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lege. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

See also Keble and Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Crvwn 
Bvo, y. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

QeoTge Horace Lorimer. letters 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
10 HIS SON. CrownBvo. 6s. 



E. V. Lucas. THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic- 
tures by F. D. Bedford. Small Ato.^ 6s. 

This charming book describes the intro* 
duction of a country child^ to the delights 
and sights of London. It is the result of a 
well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

' A beautiful children's book.' 

Black and White. 
* The most inimitable verses and interest- 
ing pictures.' — Daily Chronicle. 
' Of quite unusual charm.' 

Daily Telegraph. 
See also Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell 
and Charles Lamb. 

Morton Luce. See Shakespeare. 

Lucian. Six dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. ^ 

[Classical Translations. 

L. W. Lyde, M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PI RE. Third Edition. CrownBvo. 9s. 

[Commercial Series. 

Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. women and 

THEIR WORK. CrownBvo. as. 6d. 

' Thoughtful, interesting, practical.'— ^ 

Guardian. 

*The book is full of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wit.' — Pilot. 

Lord Macaulay. critical and his- 
torical ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. 
Montague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. each. [Standard Library. 

The only edition of this book completely 
I annotated. 

' J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. CrownBvo. as. 

[Commercial Series. 

J. A. HacCulloch. COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. CrownBvo, 6s. 

[Churchman's Library- 
' Most carefully executed, readable and 
informing. ' — Scotsman, 

F. MacCnnn. JOHN KNOX. With Por. 
trait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. S. MDowall. THE LIFE OF 
CHATHAM. With 12 Illustrations. Fca^. 
Bvo, Clothf y, 6d, ; leather, ^s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

A. M. Ka6kay. the churchman's 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 
*The book throughout is frank and 
courageous. '—^/iHfvw Herald, 
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M. llacmillan, M.A. See Shakespeare. 

Laurie MagnoB, m.a. a primer of 

WORDSWORTH. Crown Bvo. is.td. 

J. P. MahaHy. Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

F. W. MalUand. LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalZvo, js. 6d, 

H. E. MaldeiL M.A., ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown 8w. w. 6d, 

E.C. Marchant, M. A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 3^ . 6d 

B. C. Uarchant, M.A., and A. M. Cook. 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEE>f 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition, Crovm 
Svo. 3^. 6d, 

'We know no book of this class better 
fitted for use in the higher forms of schools.' 
— Guardian, 

J. E. MaXT, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Crotun Svo. 6s, 

' A volume, moderate in size and readable 
in style, which will be acceptable alike to 
the student of geology and geography and 
to the tourist.' — Athenaum. 

AGRICULTURAL^ GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

A. J. Mason. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo, y, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

George Massee. the evolution of 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. zs, 6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

C. F. O. Masterman, M.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

*A thoughtful and penetrating apprecia- 
tion, full of interest and suggestion.'— 
World. 
Annie Uatheson. See Mrs. Craik. 

Emma S. MeUowa. A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 6d, 

'A lucid and well-arranged account of 
the growth of English literature.' — Paii 
Mali Gazette, 
L. C. Miall. F.R.S. See Gilbert White. 
E. B. KiclielL THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
fravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Uustrations. Demy Svo, xos. 6d, 



J.a.Bimai8. THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAISp 
President of the Royal Academy. 1¥ith 319 
Illustrations, of which 9 are PI 
3 vols. Royal Svo, aos. net. 

* This splendid work.'— Jf^^rAil 

* Of such absorbing interest is It, of ndi 
completeness in scope and beauty. Spedsl 
tribute most be paid to the eztnuittunaiy 
completeness of the illustrations.'— CTyMs^yUr. 

C. T. UilllB, M.I.M.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagrams. Crvaw B90. 
y, 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

J. O. Milne. M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
P. CHalmen MitohdL M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUustrated. S^md 

Edition. Crown 8tw. 6s. 
A text • book designed to cofver the 

Schedule issued by the Roynl CoOefO of 

Physicians and Surgeons. 

D. BL Moir. MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. PotiSvt. CUtk, 
IS, 6d, net ; leather , 9S, 6d, tut. 

(little libmy. 

F. 0. Montainie, M.A. SeelUcanfaiy. 

H. E. Moore. BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown Svo, 9S, 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. R. Morflll, Oriel CoUm^ Ozfoid. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 
With Maps and Pkms. Crowm 8««. jm. 6d, 
This history, is founded on a study 
of original documents, and thouf^ neces- 
sarily brief, is the most comprebenrive 
narrative in existence. Considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and Utersiy 
development of the country, and tfas reont 
expansion of Russia in Asia. 

R. J. Morioh, late of Oifton CoOcm. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS. Stxtk Edition, CrmM 

Svo, 9S. 6d, [School Examination Seiiei. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Printts 

Students only* to be bad on applicatioa 

to the Publisbers, Secemd Sditim. 

Crown Svo, 6t, net, 

MiflSAndenonMorton. See Miss Brodiick. 
H. 0. O. Monle. D.D., Lord Bishop of Dm^ 

ham. CHARI.ES SIMEON. With V» 

trait. Crown Svo, js. 6d. 

[Leaders of RaligioD. 
M. M. FatfdMn Mnir. M.A. THK 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Tha Elf 

mentary Principles of Chemistry. lUn* 

trated. Crown Svo. *e. 6A 

[University Rytfinsion Sorkii 
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V. A. Mnndella, M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

W. 0. NeaL See R. N. Hall. 

H. W. Nevinson. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. With z6 Illustrations and 
a Plan. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

J. B. B. Nichols. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Potnvo. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Nlmrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With 18 
Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and 
T. J. Rawlins. Fcap. BzfO. 3s. 6d. net. 
100 copies on large Japanese paper, 2 if. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

James Northcote, R.A., THE conver- 
sations OF, WITH JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernest Fletcher. With many 
Portraits. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

A. H. Norway, Author of * Highways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 Illus- 
trations by A. G. Ferard. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Mrs. Oliphant THOMAS CHALMERS. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 3J. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

0. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. Vol. II.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, ^ 21*. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to the 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring value.* — Daily Chronicle. 

Prince Henri of Orleans. FROM ton- 
kin TO INDIA. Translated by Hamlev 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 4to, gilt top. ass. 

R. L. Ottley, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxon., and Principal of Pusey 
House. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy Bvo, 12s, 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
' A clear and remarkably full account of 
the main currents of specaiation. Scholarly 
pecision . . . genome tolerance . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley 's xntxits.'— Guardian, 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

J. H. Oyerton, M.A. JOHN wesley. 

With Portrait. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 



M. N. Oxford, of Guy's Hospital A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Crown 
Bvo, 3J. 6d. 

' The most useful work of the kind that 
we have stcn. A most valuable and prac* 
tical manual.' — Manchester Guardian. 

W. C. C. Fakes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. xss. 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practical and well-stocked.' — 
Scotsman. 

Pro£ L^on Farmentier and M. Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Demy Bvo. 
xos. 6d. net, [ Byzantine Texts. 

Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by C. S. Jerram. 
Pott Bvo. 2S. ; leather, as. 6d, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

George Paston. sidelights on the 

GEORGIAN PERIOD. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

' Touched with lightness and sympathy. 
We recommend this book to all who are tired 
with the trash of novels.' — Spectator. 

' This book is the highljr diverting pro- 
duct of research and compilation. It is a 
magazine of instructive and amusing infor* 
mation.' — Academy. 

H. W. PanL See Laurence Sterne. 

E. H. Pearce, M.A. THE annals of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo. js, 6d. 

'A well-written, copious, authentic his- 
tory.' — Times. 

R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal Bvo. 32;. net, 
' His book will take its place among^ the 
permanent literature of Arctic exploration. ' 
— Times, 

Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensmg Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Crotun Bvo, is. 6d. 

a H. Perris. the protectionist 

PERIL; or the Finance of the Empire. 
Crown 8m?. is, 
M. PemginL SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Pott Bvo. Cloth, 
IS, 6d, net; leather, 9s, 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

J. P. Peters, D.D. the old testa- 
ment AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. CroTon Bvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 
' Every page reveals wide reading, used 
with souna and scholarly judgment.' 

— Manchester Guardian, 
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W. M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L. , LL. D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Jn six volumes, Crvwu 
Zvo. 6s, each, 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 
precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote 
sound and accurate study, and supply a 
vacant place in the English literature of 
Egyptology. ' — Times, 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Fi/tk Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dy- 
nasties. Third Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 

Crown Zz'o. as. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

KL AMARNA TABLETS. Crown Svo. 

2S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
ram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Bvo, 
3S, 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
X20 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

* In these lectures h« displays rare skill 
in elucidating the development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— Times, 

Philip Pieaaar. with steyn and 

DE wet. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
3*. 6d. 

A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
telegraphist of the Orange Free State 
during the war. 

PlautUB. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo, los. 6d, 
net. 

For this edition all the important MSS. 
have been re-collated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very fuU. 

J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, 6.A., King's 

College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

FrankPodmore. modern spiritual- 
ism. Two Volumes, Demy Bvo, au, net, 

A History and a Criticism. 
'A complete guide to a very complex 
subject. ' — Academy, 



* Of great scientific value and oouidenhk 
popular interest.'— ^SlctftoMtfff. 

* A masterpiece of scientific anftlysu and 
exposition. There is no doubt it will hold 
the field for a long time.' — Star. 

* The entire book is characterised by the 
greatest candour and fairness, and srads 
pleasant reading upon an entrancing thtSM.' 
— Public Opinion, 

A. W. Pollard. OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

With many Illustrations. Den^ 8m^ 
^s, 6d, net, 

M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated, and Edition. Crown 8iw. 
4J. 6d, [University Extension i 



An Old Potter Boy. WHEN I WAS A 

CHILD. Crown Bvo, 6r. 

G. Pradeau. A key to THE TIME 
allusions inthe divine 

COMEDY. With a Dial. SmeOlgumrto, 

y. 6d, 

0. Prance. SeelLWyon. 

L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel OoUml 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGUSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fmmik 
Edition, Crozon 8tw. as, 6di 

[University Extemnnn Soriti. 



li 



Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A FkooM- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
Quillbr Couch. Croum Qvo, Bmckretm, 
6s, 

R. B. RaokbaaL M.A. THE acts OF 

THE APOSTLES. With Introdnction 
and Notes. Demy Bivo. zaf. 6dL 

[ Westminster Conunentariei. 

'A really helpful book. Bodiintrodnctioa 
and commentary are marked b]f common 
sense and adequate knowledge. - 



B. W. RandOlpb, D.D., Prindpal of the 
Theological CoUege, Ely. THET^ALMS 
OF DAVID. Witb an Introduction and 
Notes. Pott Bvo, Cloth, at,; Umiktr, 
as, 6d, net, [Library of DevotioQ. 

A devotional and practical editloo of tbe 
Prayer Book version of the Pudms. 

Hastings RaabdaU, M. A., FelknrandTaloff 
of New College, Oxford. DOCTRIMB 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Crvnmho9, tfi; 



W. Reason, m.a. university and 

SOCIALSETTLEMENTS. Crowm9wo, 
as, td, [Social Qoestioos Series. 

Cliarles Richardson. THE ENGLISH 

TURF. With nnmeroos IllnHwtteM and 
Plans. Demy Bvo, xss, 

M. E. Ro1)ert8. See C. C Channer. 
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A. Robertson, D.D., Bishop of Exeter. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
of 1901. Demy ^o, xzx. td. net, 

* A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.' — Daily News. 

' It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.' — Scotsman. 

Sir 0. S. Robertson, K. c. S. i. chitral : 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Edition. Dem^ Bvo. xor. 6d, 

*A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel.' — Newcastle Chronicle. 

J. W. Robertson-Bcott. the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Crown Zvo. 
3*. 6d. 

A. W. Robinson, M. A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained. Fcap. 
&V0. IS. 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

' The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — CAurcA Gazette. 

CeciliaRobinson. THE MINISTRY OF 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
Zvo. y, 6d, 

G. RodweU, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., WardQi 
of Keble College. J^'ca/. 8vo. y. 6d. 

Fred Roe. ancient coffers and 

CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
£3, 3*. net. 
E. 8. Roscoe. ROBERT HARLEY, EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
•js. 6d, 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

Edward Rose. THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
2S. 6d. Also in 4 Parts, Farts Land II, 
(id. each; Part III. Sd,; Part IV. lod, 
A reader on a new and original plan. ^ 
The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irreg^Iarlv-spelt words 
until the pupil has thorougnly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen- 
tences begins from the first page, before the 
entire alphabet is introdttcecL 

E. DeniSOn Ross, M.A. See W. Beckford 
and Edward FitzGerald. 

A. B. Ruble, M.A., Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crozun Zvo. 
IS. 6d. (Junior School Books. 



THE ACTS OF THE aPOSTLES. Crown 
Bvo, as. [Junior School BoOlds. 

W. Clark RnsselL the life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

' A book which w« should like to see in 
the hands of every boy in the country. ' — 
St. James's Gazette, 

St. Anselm, the devotions of. 

Edited by C. C J. Webb, M.A. Pott Zvi, 
Clothf 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition, Pott 
Zvo, Cloth, zs; leather ^^ as. 6d. net. 

[Library of DeyotioQ. 

' The translation is an excellent piece of 

English, and the introduction is a masterly 

exposition. We augpur well of a series which 

begins so satisfactorily.' — Times. 

Viscount St. Cyres. THE life of 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, xos. 6d. 

* We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery,'— Z><M^ News. 

St. Francis de Sales; ON the love 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J, Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, as.; leather, 
as. td. net [Library of Devotion. 

A. Li Salmon. Cornwall, illustrated 

by B. C. Boulter. Pott Bzfo. ^ CMh, 3*. ; 
leather, 3^. 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

J. Sargeaunt, M. A annals of west- 

MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
lUostrations. Demy Zvo. ys, 6d. 



C. Sathas. 

PSELLUS. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Demy Zvo. %ss. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

H.O. fMLe?, F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo, 6s, 

^ popular history of the most renuu-kable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and rei>tiles, living 
and extinct, are uiown oy an original series 
of illustrations. 

V. P. Bells, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crmim 
Zvo, at, 6d, [University Elxtension Series. 

Edmund SeiOUS. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Fca/, Zvo, as. 6d, 

* A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery classic. —^/A/iMr«M. 
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Wmiam Bhakeipeare. 

THE ARDKN EDITION. 



I 



Demy 8r'.». 31. tJ. tack volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Ckak!. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduciii-n, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the pajze. 

* No edition of Shakespeare is likely u> 
prove more attractive and satisfactory* than 
this one. It is Veautifully orintcd and paged 
and handsomely and simply l.ound.'— 

.9/. James's Gazette. 

HAMLET. Edited by Euwaru Dowden, 
Liit.l) 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 

El>\VARD I).»\VI>F.N, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MII.LAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

LrcE. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
CYMIJELINE. Edited by Edward DowDEN. 

A Sharp. Victorian poets. Crrr.vn 

ZzfO, 2S. 6 J. [University Extension Series. 

J. 8. Shedlock. THE i>ianoforte 

sonata : Its Origin and Development. 
Cro7vn Z7'0, 5f. 

Arthur Sherwell, M.A. life in west 

LONDON. Third Edition. Crmvnhyo. 
2x. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Evan Small. M.A. the earth. Ap 

Introduction to l*h>'siography. Illustrated. 
Cro7vn ^vo. as. td. 

[ITniversity Extension Series. 

NOWell C. Smith, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Pott 8vo. Cloth^ 

IS. 6d. net; leather^ zs. 6d. net. 

[ I jttle Library. 

F. J. SnelL A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Croivn Zvo. 6s. 

Sophocles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. I). A. Morshbad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 2J. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

L. A. Somet and M. J. Acatos, Modem 

1 <aneuage Masters at King Edward's School , 
IJiimingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
G RAM MAR. ( J unior School Books. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake,_Caven- 
dish). Pxlited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannav. Second Edition. Croivn 
Svo. 6s. 

' A brave, inspiriting book.' — Black and 
White. 

G. H. Spence, M.A., CUfton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown tvo. 2s. f>d. 

[School Examination Series. 



W. A SpOOner, M.A., Warden of New C:f 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. VA 
Portrait. Crozun Bz'o. 3*. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religioii 

J. W. Stanhridfre, B.D., late Rector of Bain- 
ton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellovof 
St. John's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott Szuf. Cloth, a.; 
leather^ 2S. 6d. net. [Library of Devotioni 

' It is probably the best book of its kini 
It deserves high commeadattML '—CAtvti 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

'Stanoliffe.' GOLF DO'S and DONn 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8zw. ix. 

A M. M. Stodman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Efc- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition. Fctf^ 
Zvo. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. ax. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised, isms. 
IX. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR- 
The Helvetian War. Second Editan. 
jBmo. is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti 
The Kings of Home. zBmo. Second Edi- 
tion. XX. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth Editin. 
Fcap. 8vo. IX. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exerdses in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Secpnd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. zx. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Editieii, 
re-written. Crown 8vo. xx. 6d. Kir, 
3X. net. Original Edition, ax. 6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second EditiM. 
Crown Zvo, is. 6d. With Vocabulary, it- 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaoeoos 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules aiul 
Idiom*;. Fourth Edition. Fcap.Zvo, u.6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2x. Key, ax. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition, Fcap, Bvo. zx. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS 
iSmo. Second Edition, zx. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, ft- 

vised, i8mo. zx. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cmm 

8vo, IS. 6d, 
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EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, revised, 
Fcap. Bvo. IS. 6i/. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition, Fcap, Bvo. is, 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 2S. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition, 
iBmo, Bd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion , revised. Crown Bvo. is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcap, Bvo, is, dd. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Second Edition, CrmunBvo. 2s. 6d. Key. 
3X. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tenth Edition, Fcap. Bvo, is, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition, Crown Bvo, 
as, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Ftfih Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s. net, 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 2S. 6d, [School Examination Series. 
Key {Siamd Edition) issued as above. 
^s. net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo, 

2S, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Key {Third Editicn) issued as above. 

6s, mi. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition. Crown Bvo, 

2S. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key {F(mrth Edition) issued as above. 

6s, net, 

B. Elliott 8t6^ BLA, F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and G<K>logy. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 2s, 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
CrtwH 9fV0. at, 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 



C. Stephemon, of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and F. BuddardB, of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Second EdiH&n* 
fs, 6d, 

J. Stephenson. M.A. THE CHIEF 

TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Bvo. ys. 6d, 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith.^ The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Church, for educated parents amd fo( 
teachers generally. 

Laurence Sterne. A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott Bvo, Cloth, IS, 6d. net; leather, 
2S, 6d, net. [Little Library. 

W. Sterry, M.A ANNALS OF ETON. 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy Bvo, js, 6d. 

KatherineStenart. by ALLAN water 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

' A delightful mixture of fiction and fact, 
tradition and history. There is not a page 
which is not informing and not entertainmg.' 
— Spectator, 

' A charming hook,*—Glasivw HereUeL 

* Has a unique charm.' — Pilot, 

* A unique series of historical pictures.*'— 
Manchester Gnardian, 

R. L. sterenson. the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth euut 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bvo, xar. 
Library Edition. Demy Bvo. avols, ast.net, 

' Irresi^ible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest record of a "richly com^unded 
spirit " that the literatore of our time has 
preserved.' — Times. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown B/vo. Buckram. 6t. 

THE LIFE OFR L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

E. D. Stone. M. A, late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THB 
ODYSSEY. Fcap.Bioo. it. 6d. 

CliarleB Strachey. See Chesterfield. 

A w. Stnano, d.d. ecclesiastes. 

Explained. Fcap. 8cv. is. 6d, net, 

[Churchman's Bible 
'ScholarlTi suggestive, and particoUtfly 
interesting. -^Booknusn, 
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Gl0ment E. Stretton. a history of 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numerous Illustrations. DemyZvo, 12s. 6d. 

H.^Stroildt D.Sc., M.A., Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New* 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated. CrazvMSvo, 3f'^' 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Capt Donald Stuart, the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crown 
Zvo. 6s, 

F. SuddardS. See C. Stephenson. 

Jonathan Swift, the journal to 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. 
CrozuH Svo, 6s, [Standard Library. 

J. E. Symes, M.A. THE French 

REVOLUTION. Crown ^vo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

NettaSyrdtt. A SCHOOL YEAR. Illus- 
trated. Demy \6mo, si. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

TadtllB. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M. A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown Bvo, 2s, 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 

SVO. 2S, 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
bv R. B. TowNSHEND, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 
as, 6d, [Classical Translations. 

J.Tanler. the inner way. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Tauler. Eklited, with an Introduction. 
ByA.W. HuTTON,M.A. Pott^o, Cloth, 
as. : leather, 2s. 6d. net.^ 

[Library of Devotion. 

E. L. Tannton. A history of the 

JESUITS in ENGLAND. With lUus- 
trations. Demy Bvo, ais, net. 

'A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never proi>erly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
careful book.' — Literature, 

F. O. Taylor, M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition, Crown 



Zvo, IS, 6d, 



[Commercial Series. 



Miss J. A. Taylor. THE LIFE OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH. With 12 lUustra- 
tions. Fcap, Zzh?, Cloth,^ y. 6d. ; leather 
4S, net, [Little Biographies. 

T. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME.^ Crown Bvo, 7s, 6d, 

* We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully wntten work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the human interest with which be has in* 
spired his suhlect,*^Athemntm, 



Alfred, Lord Temmkm. thb early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and tm 
Introduction, by J. Churton Coluns, 
M.A. Crown 8tv. 6s. 

[Standard Libmyi 

Also with xo Illustrations in Photognvme 
by W, E. F. Britten. Demy Sew. xof.&£ 

An elaborate editicm of the^ celebrated 
volume which was published in its final and 
definitive form in 1853. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chuvton 
Collins, M.A. Crown Sew. 6r. 

[Standard Ubrary. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabbth Words- 
worth. Pott Btfo, ClotJL IS. 6dL net; 
leather, 2s, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, bv H. C Bebching, 
M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, u. 6d. met; 
leather, 2s, 6d, net. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. Pott 8m. CUtk, is, 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. met. [Little Libnvy. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited hy Euzabsth 
Wordsworth. Pott 8tw. CiotJk,xs. 6d. 
net; leetiher, 2s, 6d, met. [little libiaiy. 

C. S. Terry. THE LIFE OF THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER. With zallfais- 
trations. Fea^, %vo. l/ClotA, u. 6d. ; Umiker, 
4S. net. [UtUe Biographiei! 



AUceTerUm. lights and SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Cr^mmBuv. 31. &il 

W. M. Tbackeray. VANITY PAIS. 

With an Introduction by S.GwTinc 7%srt 
Volmmes, Pott Bvo. £euhv0immg,dM, 
IS. 6d. met; leather, 2s. 6d» met* 

[little lifanry. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnm. 
Three Volumes. Pott Brno. MmeAvolmmt, 
cloth, xs, 6d. net; leeUher, as, 6ti. mH. 

[little lifanqr. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stbphbn Gwtoii. 
7Vw volumes. Pott Bvo. Mack V^knme, 
cloth, IS, 6d, net; leather, as, 6d, met 

[Little Libfaiy. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by SrxniKif 
GwYNN. Pott Bvo, CUthjr js. 6eL met; 
leather, as, 6d. net. [tittle libmy. 

F. W. TheolMld, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 

[University Ratrmion Series 



A. H. ThomiNion. 

ITS COLLEGES. 



CAMBRIDGE AND 
Hlostratad by & H. 
New. Pott Boo. Cloik, v.; baiher, 
y, 6d.net, [LitUe Gnidti. 

* It is brightly written and leanNdi ^"^ 
is just such a book as a caltwcd tUw 
needs.' — Scotsman, 
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H.W.Tompkin8,F.R.H.s. Hertford- 
shire. Illustrated by E. H. Nbw. Pott 
Szw. Clotkt 3^ . ; leather^ y. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

Paget Toynbee, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy %vo, lox. (xL net, 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. %vo* Clothf y. 6d.; leather ^ 4J. 
net. [Little Biographies. 

Herbert Trench, deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Svo. $s. 

G. E. Troutbeck. Westminster 

ABBEY. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Fott Svo, Clot Af y. ; leather, y. 6d. net, 

[Little Guides. 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must taxe the first place.' — 
Academy. 

* A really first-rate guide-book.' — 

Literature. 

Gertrude TnckwelL THE STATE and 

ITS CHILDREN. Croum Svo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Louisa Twining, workhouses and 

pauperism. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

E. A. Tyler, B.A., F.C.S. A junior 

CHEMISTRY. Crown Svo. 9S. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD testament 

HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

'Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modem criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.* — Examiner, 

Izaak Walton, the lives of donne, 

WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 3^. 6d. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. BucHAN. Pott Svo, Cloth. IS. 6d. net ; 
leather f as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

D. 8. Van Warmelo. ON commando. 

With Portrait. Croum Svo, y. 6d. 

* A fighting Boer's simple, straightforward 
story of his life on commando. . . . Full of 
entertaining incldvats.'— Pall Mail Gazette. 



Grace Warrack. 

wich. 



See Lady Julian of Nor- 



Mrs. Alfred Waterhooae. A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Second Edition, Pott Svo. C/othyis.6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d, net. [Little Library. 

0. C. J. Webb, M.A. See Sl Ansehn. 

F. 0. Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, y.6d, 

'An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.'— ^arf7/<rr. 



Sidney H. Wells, practical me- 
chanics. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
3X. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition Crovm Svo, 31. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fourth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Svo. y. 6d, 
This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. • — Shaker, 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 
Pott Svo, Cloth^ y, : leather. %s. 6d, net. 

[Little Guides. 
*An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.' — World. 

Helen CWetmore. THE LAST OF THE 

GREAT SCOUTS (• Buffalo Bill 'X With 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 6s. 

* A narrative of one of the most attractive 

figures in the public eye.' — Daily Chronicle, 

C. WUbley. See Henley and Whibley. 

Li Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crottm Svo, 6s. 

G. H. Wbitaker, M.A. THE epistle 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
Svo, IS. 6d, net, [Churchman's Bible. 

Gilbert Wbite. THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., asasted by W. 
Wards Fowlbr, M.A. Crown Stw.^ 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

E. E. Whitfield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, as. 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
Svo, ^, [Commercial Series. 

An mtroduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treatine the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

Kiss Whitley. See Lady Dilke. 

W. H. Wilkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Svo. as, 6d, 

(Social Questions Series. 

w. Williamson, the British gar- 

DENER. Illustrated. DemySvc lor.fi^ 

W.Williamson, B. A. JUNIOR ENGUSH 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca/, 8m^ 

IS, (Jtuior Fiwmination Series. 
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A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 
and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crmvn 
Zvo, 9S. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Seventh EditioH. Crown 9v0, 
IS. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Second Edition, Fcap, %vo, is, 

B. M. WUznot-BnztoxL the makers 

OF EUROPE. CroTvn 8vo. -tt- ^' 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
'A book which will be found extremely 

useful.' — Secondary Education, 

Bishop WilBOn. SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Poit Svo, 
ClotAf 2s. ; leather^ 2x. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

BecUesWillson. lord strathcona: 

the Story of his Life. Illustrated. Demy 
8r». 7*. 6d. 

*An admirable biography, telling in the 
happiest manner the wonderful career of this 
giant of empire.' — Black and White. 

* We should be glad to see this work taken 
as a model for imitation. He has given us an 
excellent and quite adequate account of the 
life of the distinguished Scotsman. ' — World, 

Biobard Wilton, M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS : Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. ^ Pott Bvo, is, 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 

S. Bi Winbolt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrotonBvo, is.6d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

B. 0. A. WiUdle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Second Edition, Pott Bvo. 



THE MALVERN COUNTRY. lUostnted 
by £. H. New. Poii Bva, Chih^ y,; 
Itather, y, 6d, net [Little Guides. 

Canon 'VnntexiMtbaxa. M.A., B.Sc, LL.& 

THE KINGDOMOF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. CrMMi&M. %i.&L 

[Churdiman*s Libranr. 
J. A B. Wood. HOW TO MAKB A 

DRESS. Illustrated. SwG0nd EeKUem, 
Crown BvOm ts, 6d, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Elisabetti WordaworttL SoeTeonvioo. 

Arthur Wl^lL M.A., FeUow of Qoeen's 
College, Oimbridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. CrvM 

[Churchnuui'k Library. 

GERMAN VOCABU- 

REPETITION. Pca^ 



Bvo, 6s. 

SopUe WrislLt 

LARIES FOR 
Bvo, IS, 6d, 
A B. W^dO. 

With a Map 
X5£. net, 

0. Wyndliam, 



MODERN ABYSSINIA 
aad a Portrait. DgmjZwo. 



, M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With aa 
Introduction and Notes. />#«^8vt». Arih 
rantt gilt top, lof. 6d, 

* We have no hesitation in dwrriWng Mr. 
George Wyndham's ^ introdnction ss a 
mastorly piece of aritidam, and all who love 
our Elizabethan litcratnre will find a very 
garden of delight m W'- ^p t €tmHr* 

R. Wyon and O. Franca. THE LAND 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Bainff 
a descriptioQ of Monten^pro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown 8cw. ds. 

w. & Yeata. an antholoCy of 

IRISH VERSE. Reviud mmd Emim^gti 
Edition, Crown 8tw. y. td, 
T.lLYOimr THE AMERICAN COTTON 
INDUSTRY: A Study of Woik and 
Workers. With an Introdoction hj Bujaa 
Helm, Secretary to the Minchsitir 
Chamber of Commerce. Crow»%g^ Citikt 
2S. 6d. ; /ff^r boards, is, 6d, 

* Thorough, comprehcnsnrci 
ing.'— ^/. Jameis Geueite, 

^ Able and interesting ; a really — nrPf 
amtribution.' — Pilot, 



Cloth, 3X.; leather, 3S.6d. net. [Little Guides. 
' One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. ' — Academy. 

Aetbuen'0 StanDatD Xtbrats 

Crown Svo, 6s. each Volume, 
*A series which, by the beauty and excellence of production as well as by tht qtudifictdoDl cf 

its editors, is one of the best things now to be found m the book market.' — Aur — '■"■' — ^ -■- — 

Mbmoirs of my Lifb and Writings. B: 



Ed. 
ward Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbeck HiU LL.D. 
Thb Drclinb and Fall op tkb Roman 

EICPIRB. By Edward Gibbon. Edited by I. B. 

Bury, LL.U. In Seven yotumes. Also, Dtmj 

Bv0. Giltto^. Sr. 6d. emcM. 
THB Natural History op Sblbornb. By 

Gilbert White. Edited by U C Miall. F.R.S., 

Assisted by W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 
THB History op thb Life op Thomas Ell> 

wooa Edited by C. G. Crump, M.A. 
LACommbdia Di Dantb Alighibrl The Italian 

Teat. Edited by Paget Toynbee. Litt.D., M.A. 

Also, Demy^vo, Giuup. tt.ed. 
THB earlypobmsop Alfrbd. Lord Tbnnyson 

Edilad by J. Chartoa CcUha, M.A. 



In Mbmoriam, Maud, and Ths Primcbss. By 
Alfred, Lord Teanjsoa. Edited hw J, ^ 
CoUiDS.M.A. 

Thb Journal to stblul By 
Edited by G. A. Aitkcn. M.A. 

THR LBTTBRS op lord CHBSTBIinBLD TO RIS 

Son. Edited by C Stnclwr, and Holes fav A. 
Calthrop. Twe yolumts. 
CRITICAL AND Historical EssAva. ^ImdUa^ 



lay. Edited by F.C.MoataBae,M.A. 7«Mtl«Ub 
THB FRBNCH RBVpLUTIOH. By ^ ~ ' 



Edited byC R. L. Fletcher. PeDow of; 

Collage,' Ozfoid. Tkre* VUttmet, 
THB LIPB AND LBTTBBS «r OLIVBIl CIOMWIU. 

By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by C. H. 

MLAm and Mis. 8. C Lmms. Thorn yo 



General Literature 



Edited by J. B. BURV, M.A., Lill.D. 



Xibe Xfttie xtbtare 

With Introductions, Notes, and Phologravure Frontispiece*. 
Pelt So*. EacA Velumt, cloth, is. 64. «et; Uaiher, is. dd. ntt. 
'AllQgrlher good to loolt upon, and to hmdl^.'— Onl/ai*. 

Ml Kdifficuh^KconceiKimnealltactive volumes. '—^(./awfi'iCdHlte. 
' VeT7 dcLiciaus litlJe bookt.' — Littrtturf. 



S u pfc ia Cms. Tmt yalufHii, EdiMd bY Edimd : 

CHSISnUs BOOIEK By W. H. TUdwir. Ediled SBLBCTIOMS PKOH 1 
to StapbOk Gimu. M. FeruEioL 

ciutanus aogna. Bj chviH Dicknu. Edited a Lirn-Bbooit of i 

1V l i ii h iu Cwrnn. Tfo Veliimrt. Ma. AUnd Wuerh 

SaLKcnOKS raOH CBOnCB CIABBK. EdllMl bv A Lirn.B BOUlI OF 

A, C. DBAHS. M" » » K. — .. 



nrllMrllii I r rnllliiitit fi ' Goadilcb.PiTer ud I^d' IrMtlW(^ T^h 

A UTTLB Book of English Lvmcs. wiUi Vciuma. b,— i— nj -,. 

CinF. Hdiled bir P»Eet Toynbee. LIItD., M A. VslHIW. , -- Hr n. rl. .1^ 

F. Carr. EdludbrP^B^TorDbH. LJILD.. M.A. L.uilb, Ediledby E. V, J.vcu. 

A LITTT-H EOOK OB SCOTTISH VB«Sa. BWd br Mansib W*UCH.' B/ D. M. Mlb. Edlied b» T. 

A LITT!.! BOOK OF LIGHT VBKSE. Edited br A. THB INGOLDSBV LECENIIS. Br K. H. BiriUb 



Sbe Xlttie euibes 

/Vi// 8n>, f/fl/A, 31.; leather, y. 6d. nit. 

S'biE.JTNl 



lUluilUd ^ E. U. Nn. 



bl F. U BeiUbnL 



IITTAMV. Bjr S. Bvioi^unild. I 
OHB. Br C. C Ellaby.' nUD 
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Xittle astogtapbtea 

Fcap, Svo. Each volume^ clothy 31. 6d, ; leather^ 4^. mt, 

Walter Raleigh. 
la nustntions. 

ERASMUS. Bjr E. 
Illustrations. 



DANTE ALIGHXERI. By Paget Toynbee, LittD., 
M.A. With za Illustrations. Second EdUion. 



SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Horsburs:h, M.A. With 
za Illustrations. Second EdUion. 



JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. With za Illustrations. 

TENNYSON. By A. C. Bcnson, M.A. With za Illus- 



trations. 



By J. A. Tmylor. With 
F. H. CAPBY. With ifl 



THE Ydung Pretender. ByC S. Teny. With 
za lUustrations. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Headerson. Wkh la 

Illustrations. 
CHATHAM. By A. S. M'DowalL With n IlhaintkBi. 



ZCbe Xittle asiue J9oofi0 

General Editor. E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Dtmy i6tno, 2s, 6d, 




Iff juveniles. 

z. The Castaways op Meadowbank. By T. Cobb. 
a. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by E« V. LUCA& 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A school Year. By Netta Syrett. 

C THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. BjT T. HiLBBRT. 

6. THE TREASURE OP PRINCEGATB PRIORY. By T. COBB. 

TEbe 5I[u6ttated pocRet Xibran? ot plain anb Oolouted 3Sooft0 

Fci^. Svo. 3 J. 6d. net to \s. 6d, net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These will be faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 



THE LiPE AND Death op John mytton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With z8 Coloured Ilates by Henry 
Aiken and T. J. Rawlins, y. 6d. net. zoo copies 
on large Japanese paper, azj . net. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OP THE 
PICTURESQUE. By William Combe. With 30 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. net. 
zoo copies on large Japanese paper, aix. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OP JOB. Invented 
and engraved by William Blake, y. 6d. net. 
These famous Illustrations — az in number— are re- 
produced in photogravure, zoo copies are printed on 



large paper, with India prooft and a dwplfcte Mt of 
the plates, zsx. neL 

THE History op Johnny Quab Gbnus; Oe 
Little Foundling of the latclJr. SyBtMt. Bf die 
Authorof* The Three Tours.' Vniht^Ctkmnd 
Plates by Rowiaadaoo. y. 6tL tui, 
on large Japanese paper. 



Windsor Castlb. By W. HairiMm Aianmih. 
With aa Plates and Bf Woodcnla la tbm Teat by 
George Cmikshank. y. 6dl«MlL 

iCS0P*S FablbS. With 3|Bo Woodcati hf 
Bewick, sr. 6d. net. 



The following volumes, which are in active preparation, will be issued at short 
intervals, and as far as possible in the order given. 

OOLOVRBD BOOKS 



By Oliver Goldsmith, 
by T. Rotriandson. 



THE Vicar of Wakefield. 

With 34 Coloured Plates 

3X. 6d. net. 
A reproduction of a very rare book. 
Handlky Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With tj 

Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts In the Test by 

John l..eech. it. 6d. net. 
MR. SPONGK's Sporting Tour. Bv R. S. Surtees. 

With Z3 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech, y. 6d, net 
Jorrocks*^ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With z5 Coloured Plates by H. Aiken. 

2f. 6d. net. 
This vohime Is reprinted from the extremely rare 

and costly edition of Z843, which contains Aiken's 

very fine illustrations Instead of the usual ones by 

Phiz. 
ASK Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured 

Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

3X. 6d. net, 

Thb Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. By William Combe. With a4 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. v> ^' f A 



THB THIRD TOUR OP DOCTOK SYNTAX IB 
SBARCH OP A WIFE. By WUUaai Cc 
s4 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandaoa. y.<UL 



THE English Dance of Death, from tSa Tkiihia 
of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical lUastntkmW 
the Author of *Doctor Syntax.' "^ 
or. net. 
This book c o ntains 76 Coloured Flatas. 

THB DANCB OF LIFB : A Poenu Bf 
* Doctor Syntax.' IQDStratad ulA 
Engravings by T. Rowlandsoo. 4j; 6d, nai, 

THB LiFB OF A SPORTSMAH. Bf Nhuod. 
3S CokMired Plates by HearyAllBaii. 4«. MmA 

Life in London t or, the l^ aad Mfht Tliaansnf 
Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Elagaat FHsad, 
Corinthian Tobl Kr Flerca Bsaa. Wkh 9 
Coloured Plates by I. R. aad G. GndUftok. ma 
numerous Designs oa Wood. 4«. dA <mC. 

Real Life in London; or. the FsmTiIm mt 
Adventures of Bc^ Tallyh^ Esq., aad Us 
The Hon. Tom DashaB. Bf an Amataar (I 
Egan). With 31 Colooiad Plata* hf ' " 
Rowlaadfoa, etc Ti¥0 yolitmet, tr.i 
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Life in Paris : Comprisine the Rambles. Sprees 
and Amours of Dick Wudfire, etc. By David 
Carev. With sz Coloured Plates by Geor?e Cruik* 
shank, and 23 Wood Enfraving^s by the same 
Artist. 4J. 6d. net. 

Real Life in Ireland : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, 
Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 
19 Coloured Plates by Heath, Marks, etc. y. 6d. ntt. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. With 
37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and several 
Designs on Wood. ^r. 6d, net. 

The English Spy. By Bernard Blackmantle. With 

12 Coloured Plates by R. Cruikshank, and many 
Uustrations on Wood. Two yolutnes. gs. net. 

Tun Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
K. S. Surtees With 7 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
NEWCOME. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlaiidson. y. 6d. net. 

THE Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. With 16 Coloured Plates by T. 
Rowlandson. 3X. 6d, net. 

THE National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. 4s. 6cl. net. 

This book is completely different from the large 
folio edition of ' National Sports ' by the same artist, 
and none of the plates are similar. 



PLAIN BOOKS 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated 
by Z3 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti 
from the Original Inventions of William Blake. 
With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of 
Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. w. 6d. net. 

The Illustrations are reproduced in photogravure, 
zoo copiesareprintedon Japanese paper, with India 
proofs and a duplicate set of the plates, ly. net. 

THE Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshank. 3^ . 6d. net. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 30 
Plates by George Cruikshank. y. 6d, net. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author, y. 6d. net. 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts 
in the Text. 3^. 6cl. net. 

This volume is reproduced from the beautiful 
edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Se]rmour and Phiz, the 
two Buss Plates and the 33 Contemporary Onwhyn 
Plates, y. 6d. net. 

This is a particularly interesting volume, contain* 
ing, as it does, reproductions of very rare plates. 



^be Xibrari^ ot Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
FoU Svo, cloth^ 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d, net, 

* This series is excellent. '—The late Bishop of London. 

* Well worth the attention of the Clergy.' — The Bishop of Lichfield. 

*The new " Library of Devotion "is excellent.*— The Bishop of Peterborough. 

* Chaxmmg:— Record. * Delightful.*— CA«r<* Bells. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited by 

C. Bigg, D.D. Third Edition. 

THE christian YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

The IMITATION OF Christ. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Second Edition, 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. 

Lyra INNOCENTIUM. Edited byWalter Lock. D.D. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and holy Life. 
Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A GUIDE TO Eternity. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. 

The psalms of David. Edited by B. W. Ran- 
dolph, D.D. 

LYRA Apostouca. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beecbing, M.A. 



Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
OF Pascal. Edited by C. S. 



THE Inner Way. 

The THOUGHTS 

Jerram, M.A. 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD. By St. Francis de Sales. 

Edited by W. J. Knox- Little, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from the Saints 

AND Fathers. Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D 
The song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland. M.A. 
THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. 

C. J. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited by 

S. C. Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilsons Sacra Privata. Edited by 

A. E. Bum, B.D. 
LYRA Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. Selected 

and edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 

Westminster. 



JSbz Tinie0tmtn0ter Commentarie0 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Wardeirof Kcble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The book op job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 

D.D. Demy wo. 6s. 
THE acts of THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. B 

Rack ham, M.A. Demjf Zvo. us. 6d, 



The First epistlb of Paul the apostle to 
THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. Goudge, 
M.A. Demy 9vo. 6f. 
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f)anDboofi6 of JIbcolom 



CHURCH OP 
Gibson, D.D. 
One Volume. 



Thb XXXIX. Articles op the 
ENGLAND. Edited by E. C. S. 
Third and Cheaper Edition in 
Demy 9m>. xar. 6d. 

AN Introduction to the History 
OF Religion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD. 
Second Edition. Demy dvo. los. 6d, 



THE DOCTRINE OP THB INCARNATION. Bj R. L. 
OttIey,M.A. Second and Cheaptr Edition. Dtmy 
9vo. tar. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 

CREEDS. By A. E. Burn, B.D. Demy 8zw. tor. 

6d. 
The philosophy of Religion in England and 

AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 

Sto. lot. 6d. 



Zbc aburcbman'd Xibtati? 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. £. Collins, M.A. With Map. Crown Bvo. 
3s. 6d. 

SOME New Testament Problems. By Arthur 

Wrieht, M.A. CroTvn Svo. 6s. 
The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Herb- 
after. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. Crown Bvo. sx. 6d, 

The workmanship op the Prayer Book : Its 
Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 



EVOLUTION. By F. B. JeTons, M.A.« LitLD. 
Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THB NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 9v0. fir. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THB OLD 

TESTAMENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay, B.A. 

Crown Bvo. sx. 6d. 
The church of Christ. ByE.T. Green, M.A. 

Crown Brno. 6s. 
COMPARATIVE THBOLOCY. By J. A. MscCuUoch. 

Crown Bfvo. 6s, 



JSbc Cbutcbman'd JSible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

The volumes are practical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possible with the 
Church Lectionary. 



The Epistle to thb Galatians. Edited by 
A. W. Robinson, M.A. Eca/. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

ECCLESIASTES. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. 
Eca^. Bvo. IX. 6d. net. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHIUPPIANS. Edited 
by C. R. D. Bi£gs, D.D. Ecap. Bvo. is. 6d. net. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. jAMBS. Editttd by H. W 
Fulford, M.A. Fca/. Bvo. is. 6d. ntt. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes. D.D.. HuIsMUi 
Professor of Divinity. Two yoUunes. Fca^ 9vo. 
sx. net each. VoU I. With Map. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THB 

EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaket; M.A. 
Ecap. Bvo. IS. 6d. net. 



XeaDetd of ttcUgion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. WifA Portraits. Crown Svo. y* 6* 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. Bv A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charlbs Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
JOHN Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot andrbwes. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OP Canterbury. By £. L. Cutts, 

D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 



John Knox. By F. MacConn. 

John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP Ken. By F. A. Clarke. M. A. 

GEORGE FOX, THB QUAKBR. By T. HodcUa. 

D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNB. By Ansnistus TesMpp, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMBR. By A. J. Mason. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 

Carlyle, M.A. 
BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooaw, M.A. 



General Literature 
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Social dlueationa ot Vo^n 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, Utt.D.,M,A. 
Crown Scv. 2s* 6tL 



By G. HowdL 
By G. 



TRADE UNIONISM— NBW AND OLD. 
Third Edition. 

The cooperativb Movement To-Day. 

J. Holyoake. Second Edition. 
PROBLEMS OP Poverty. By J. A. Hobson. M.A. 

Fourth Edition. 
The Commerce op Nations. By C. F. Bastable, 

M. A. Second Edition. 
The Alien Invasion. By W. H. WQldiis. B.A. 
The Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson G/aham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox. B. A. 
A Shorter Working Day. By U. de B. Gibbias 

and R. A. Hadfield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into Rnnl 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

Jeans. 
The Factory System. By R. w. Cook».Tayl(K. 



By Gettrudo 
By L«ly Dilln, Mist Bullay, and 
MODERN Thought. By M. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. 

TnckweU. 
WOMEN'S WORK. 

Miss Whitley. 
Socialism amd 

Ktuffhiamii 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSB& 

E. Bovmaker. 
THE PROBLEM OP THE UNBMPLOYBOb By J. A. 

HobsoB. M.A. 
Life IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherw«ll,MJl. 

Third Edition. 
Railway Nationauzation. By CleaeBft Ed. 

wards. 
Workhouses AND PAUPERISM. ByLovisaTwin- 

iog. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SBTTLBMBNTS. By W. 

Reason, M.A. 



Taniveraits Extension Sctlcs 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, MA., 
Principal of UniYersity College, Nottingham. 
Crown itfo. Price (with some oxcoptions) 2s, 6d, 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and phOosophic spirit 

ByM. M.Pittiaoa 



The INDUSTRIAL History op England. By H. 

de B. Gibbtns. LitLD.. M.A. Eighth Edition. 

Rerised. With Maps and Plans, yt. 
A History op English pcmutical Economy. 

By L. L. Price. M.A. Third Edition. 
Problems op Poverty. By J. A. Hobaoo. M.A. 

hourth Edition. 
Victorian Poets. ByA.Sliarp. 
THE French revolution. By J. E. Symaa, M.A. 
Psychology. By F. S. Gransrer, M.A. Soeomd 

Edttion. 
The Evolution op Plant Lips: Lower F^cass. 

By G. Masses. Illustrated. 
Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, MJL lOus- 

trated. 
The Chemistry op Lipe and Health. By C. 

W. Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated. 
The Mechanics op Daily Life. By V. P. Sells, 

M.A. Illustrated. 
English social Reformers. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. Second Sdit&n. 
English Trade and Finance in the Seven- 
teenth Century. ByW. A.8.HewiiH,B.A. 



The Chemistry of Firb. 

Muir,M.A. Ilhistrated. 
A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 

M. C Plotter. MJL. F.L.S. lUnstrated. Second 

BeUHon, iS.Cd. 
THB VAULT OF HSAVBN. A Piopolaf Introdnctioa 

to Astronomy. B^r R. A. Gv^fory. Withnameroos 

IH ustraUo as; 
Meteorology. By fit. N. DickMs, F.R.l.F.. 

F.R. Met. 80c. tihittmted. 
A Manual of blsctrical Scibncb. 

J. Bnrch, MJL, F.R.S. Ilhntratad. 
TilE Earth. An Introductkm to 

By Evan Small. M. A. ntesmted. 
IN SECT Life. Bf F. W. Theobald. MJL Ilhis- 
trated. 
English poetry from Blake to Brownhig. 

By W. M. Dixoo, M.A. Seeond Edition. 
English Local govrrmmbmt. By E. Jeaks, 

M.A. ' 

TRB GRBBX VIBW or Lm. By a L. DicUMOA. 
Second Edition. 



Aetbuetfs Commetcial SetiCB 

Edited by H« DS B. GIBBINS. Litt.D., U.A. 

Crown Svo. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 
practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. sr. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commerdal Scries 
treatinfir the question of Commercial EduoKtioa fidly 
from both the point of view of the teacher and m 
the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonibsfrom Eliza- 
beth TO Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbias, 
LittD.. M.A. Third Edition, at. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. do 
B. Gibbins, Iitt.D.. M.A. sr. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE, ^y H. de B. 
Gibbins, LittD., M. A. is.6d. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL Reader. By 8. B. Bally, 
With Vocabulary, w. 

A COMMERCIAL GBOGRAPRY OF THE BRmSH 
EMPIRE. ByL.W.Lyde,M.A. ThirdJUMtm,Mk 



Bf S. JackMn. MJL 
9j F. G. TUgrlor, 



t A PRDCBR OF Busmaas, 

Third Bditiom. is.6d. 
COMMERCIAL ARmiMBTta 

M.A. Third Edition. ts.U. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRB8PONDBNCB. ByS. 

E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Edition, t. 
GERMAN CcnCMBKCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. Bf 

S. E.'Ballf. With Vocnbuiacy. a^ tfA 
A FRENCH COMMBaCZALRBilbBR. ^&E.BBBy. 

With Vocabulary. Second Edition, ie. 
PRBcn warriNG amdofficbCorrbspond(bmcb. 

By E.E.Whilfioid, MJL Secmd SdHiom, as; 
AGUIDBTOPSOFBSSIOIISANDBUSIima By H. 

Joofli. saCA 
The principlbs of Book>kbbpiiic by Double 

BimtT. By J. E. B. M'Allsa, MJL ^m. 
COMMBRdAL LAW. By W. *- ' ~ 
A COMMBBCIAL CBOdtJ^WHV OF 

NATlOMa 8jr F. C Boon. &A. t. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Classical ZTtanslatlottB 

Edited by H. F, Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 



iESCHYLUS— Aeamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. 
" ... . - - j^ 

I. Trar 
Moor, M.A. 3J-. 6cl. 



Translated by Lewis Campbell. LL.D. jj. 
Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E, N. P. 



Cicero — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Mureno, 

Philippic II., in CatUinam). Translated by H. E. 

D. Blakiston. M.A. ju-. 
Cicero— De Natura Deonun. Translated by F. 

Brooks, M.A. y. 6d. 
Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, 

M.A. at. 6d. 
Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by 

A. Godley, M.A. 9S. 



LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (marinas, Icuo-lfenfaxms, 
The Cock. The Ship, The Parasite, The Lorer^ 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 
y.6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Aju. Tnndatad bj E< 
D. A. Morshead, M.A. as. 6d, 

Tacitus— Agricola and Gemunia. Translated by 
R. B. Townshend. S/.6A 

THE Satires op Juvbnal. Tkanslated by S. G. 
Owen. Crown 9vo, as.6tl. 



ASetbuen'0 Junior ScbooU:JSooft0 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 



A Class-Book of dictation Passages. By w. 

Williamson, B.A. Seventh Edition. Crown %io, 

IS. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL According to St. Mark. Edited 

by A. H. Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of the Royal 

Naval School. Eltham. With Three Maps. Crown 

Svo. IS. 6d. 

A JUNIOR English Grammar. By w. Williamson, 

B.A. With numerous passages for parsing and 
analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 

Svo. 2S. 



A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S., Science Master at Framlingham CoU^re. 
With 73 lUustraiions. Crown 8iw. ax. 6d, 

The Acts op thb Apostles. Edited by A. E. 
Ruble, M.A., Headmaster Royal NaTal School. 
Eltham. Crown 9vo, as, 

A JUNIOR French Grammar. By L. A. Somet 
and M. J. Acatos. Modem Language Masters at 
King Edward's School, Birmingham. 



Scbool iBjamination Series 



Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A Crown Svo. as, 6d. 

M. M. HISTORYANDGEOGRAPHYEXAMINATIONPAPBRS. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. 
Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Edition. 
A KEY. issued to Tutors and Private Students 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
I^TIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Key {Fourth EditionHssued as above. 6ir. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY {Second Bdition)\ssued as above. 6ir. net. 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. J. Morich. 
Ft/th Edition. 
KEY {Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. net. 



By C H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. Stemd 
Edition. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. B. Steel. 
M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M. A. Fourth BdU^n. 
Key (Second EdOion) issued as above, jt. iieL 

Exam ination Papers in English History. By 
J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw. B.A. 



Junior iBxamination Series 

Edited by A, M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fcap, Svo. u. 

JUNIOR Arithmetic Examination Papers. 
By W. S. Beard. 



By F. 



JUNIOR French Examination Papers. 

Jacob, B.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. G. 

BOTTING, M.A. 

JUNIOR English examination papers. By W. 
Williamson. B.A. 



Junior Algebra examination Papers. 
W. S. Finn. M.A. 



By 



ZTecbnolo^B— ;Cextbooft5 ot 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fuily Illustrated, 



HOW TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E, Wood. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, is. 6d, 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Weblier. 

Third Edition. LroTonSvo. y.6d. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wdls. 

Second Edition. Crown 9tfo. jr. 6d. 
Practical physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, M.A. 

Crown Svo. y. 64, 



Millinery. Theoretical and Practical. 
Clare HilL CrownSvo, as. 

practical chemistry. By W. Fi 

Crown 9vo, Part L Second Sditiott, u. 
Technical Arithmetic and Gbokbtry. 



By 



C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Witli Dlagmn. 
Svo, jr. 6d, 






VENDEl-rA. 

THELMA. TmHir-yiMlk Edit 
ARDATH: THK STORY OF 
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Part II. — Fiction 

IKuifl Oorelli's' Novels. 
Crown %vo. bs. each. 

Chii>iimD"l>apaiKH'slb(»k; llutiluai 



.. DEAD 

SELF. FourliaUk Ediiien. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tmlfl" Edit. 

WORMWOOD. Tkirlanth Edilitm. 

BARABBA5: A DREAK OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. TUrifEaklk 
Editir- ' * 



'The Ml 
>Dd the ii 



r of On 1 






ccptioD. This "DreiM of Iha World'. 
Tiagedr* is a lofky utd bot iiudaqiiAl* 

in^ndwuniive. —SSliit XiviiBf, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. fM, 
SixlAEdlHtM, 

J powofTtil ^ec* vt woAm 



Tha. 



ikCBificmt, ud b Uielr 




tha Cfauich»— tha dccsT of Eai^— in 



imcomfoTUhlB qi 
"aatiifiid n 
root of tha C 

'hich ihowi tha laeviCal 
heapiag ap . . . Tha lood Cudinal Boopri 
ii ■ btuluhl Sgan, fit to uuid bcnde the 
EoodBiibopin "UaUiiiniblu." It ii ■ 
book with a terioui piupfaa exprtuad with 

And thii ii la aaf it ii ■ book wsnh raad- 

TEMPOBAL POWER; A STUDY IN 
SUPRBMACY. 

IifoM Titmsmnd. 
* It it impoauble to naa udi m work as 
" Teaponl Povar " vidumi be 




of hmnaBlH. . 
of tha io6k u. _ 

piajodiMi anl n 

pnctLoaa attribotad tc _.^_ 

(the BoBcT of M. CombwiMlm partioflha 
Doral ipedaUy op to dataX and lit* pio- 
poDDding of theoiiM tor &t impTonmenl 



Iba chief btandoB or dw book ma to hold 
tha mimrim toahiBi, i^utlca, ibbtmt^, 
craaltr, ud a^Ieet of cooaciaiia, ikNIudx 



Crown i 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. IfimiiEdUic- 

' A Tsr TanarksUc look. ilmi Waf i^^ 

mtjealanalTM liimiioiftli "aWilB omlii"i ; 

briliiut, bat DM nperfidal; veil c : 



with tha pnntliiil ut that eancaali, i i 
ret aHowt ItMlf to b* aojend hj raaiic: 
to *bo« Soa Utetaty natbod ii a k^^^:. 



A MAN OF MARK. F&tk£diHm. 

'Of all Mr. Hope^ booki, "A Hvi . 
Hiuk"iiIhaaaaiiiAicbb«lc« ' " 
"The PriuDcrof Za ' "' * 

THE CHRONICLES OF COVN 
ANTONIO. FtflME.-— 

'It iiapBAetlr«: 
and chivalry, and p 



(ts.tath. 

modait and landar td lurai, > plwTMi 
ntiidaBaB, an ianaU Bfbiar, a fidtbU 
mand. and a miigiirinfiyrnafra ' — <?«HnAvt. 
PHROSa HhMcatod bv H. R. Milluu 
SixtkEdtUnt. 

'Tbatalaii ibotDo^dT frnh, mddt with 
TitaUtr, atMag tbillaod.'-J'J. Jmmft 

SIMON DALE. nltHttaltd. SixasdUbm. 



r. Hep* hai 

SB, KINO'S UIRKOR. frwrtASMirm. 
'laalaiaaMdaBcaey.and tact It rank* 
A th« ba« of Ua Bo*di, while b the wide 
• *- — '- lod lb* lahiiltT 

,. .. . , tea of pom and 
B ereij f^—Dm/fr Ctrmitlt. 
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wmiam Sliakespeare. 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

Demy Svo. 3^. 6d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full introdoction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at th« foot of the page. 

' No edition of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive ana satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.' — 

St. James's Gaeetie. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edwakd Dowden, 
Litt.D 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowdbn, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 

A. Sharp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crmvn 
%tfC» 9S. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

J. 8. ShedlOOk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Bvo, 5s. 

Arthur Sherwell, M.A life in west 

LONDON. TAird Edition. Crown Byo. 
as. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Bvan SmiOl, M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
CrowH 8sv. 9S.6a,^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Howell C. Smith. M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Pott ino. Cloth, 
IX. 6d. net; leather, as, 6d. net 

[Little Library. 

F. J. SneU. A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown %vo. 6s. 

SophOdes. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshbad, M.A., 
Assbtant Master at Winchester, as. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

L. A Somet and H. J. Acatos, Modem 

Language Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birminjiam. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. [ Junior School Books. 

B. Southey. ENGLISH seamen 

(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dish). Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannav. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, 6s, 

' A brave, inspiriting hoolu'^BlacJk and 
IVkiit. 

0. H. SpeiUM. M.A., Oifton College. HIS- 
TORYAND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown tvo, as. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 



W. A Spooner, M.A., Warden of New Co^ 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait. Crown Bvo, 3«. 6d. 

[Leaders oi Rdigioo. 

J. W. Stantarldce, B.D. , late Rector of Bub- 
ton. Canon of York, and sometime Felknrof 
St. John's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott Bvo, Ciotk, as,; 
leather, as, 6d. net [Lil»ary of Devotion. 

' It is probably the best boMc of its kind. 
It deserves high commendi^oa.'— Obircil 
Gazette, 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

'Staa(fllffe.' golf DO'S AND DONTS. 
Second Edition, Fcap, Stw. \s, 

A U. U. Stedmaii, M.A. 

INITI A LATINA : Easy Lessons on Efe. 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Ediiion, Ftu^ 

Bvo. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Stoemtk Sdi' 
tion. Crown Bvo, as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. , With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revis^, zSmm. 
If. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^CSAS. 
The Helvetian War. Seemtd EdiUotu 
iBmo. IS, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Ptoti. 
The Kings of Rome. iBtno. Seeomd Edi- 
tion, IS. 6d, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. E^hiM EeEHm, 
Fcap. 8rtf. xs. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First BnreiMt fa 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabakoy. S§€tmi 
Edition, Crown Bivo, it. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Mdttim^ 
re-written. Crown Bvo, u. 6dl KlBV, 
3s, net. Original Edition, 9t,6d, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Socmtd ^ifOten. 
Crown Bvo, xs, 6d, With Vocabolaiy. as. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: BfisceUneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Roles sad 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fca^,9m, ts,6d. 
With Vocabulary, ax. Key, as. mgi, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPBTI. 
TION: Arranged accordiog to Sal 
Eleventh Editiofs, Fce^Bvo, i#. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMSL 
iBmo. Second Edition, zs, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Seeond JUUim^ m- 
vised, iBmo. is, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crwmm 

Bvo, IS, 6d, 
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Arthur Uorrison'B Hovelfl. 

Crown %vo. 6s. each. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fi/ih 
EditufH, 

* A great book. The author't method is 
amazingly effectiTe, and produces a thrilling 
sente (^ reality. The writer lays upon as 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is hnmonms 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certun to make.' — JVorU, 

ACHILDOFTHEJAGO. FffurthEdiiion, 
*The book is a vaaaXKt^tot:— Pall Mall 
GatetU. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, symfMithetic and 
human.'— Z?a/(r Teiogra^L 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . . . DeUghtful humorous 



relief • • . a moat artistic and 
achievemenL'— >S/aelM0r. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third 
EdiHm^ 

'A masterpiece of artisde realism. It has 
a finality ortouch that only a ouster may 
command.'— Z7ai(p> ChronicU* 

'An absolute masterpiecei which any 
novelist might be proud to chum. '— OvyMftp. 

/"The Hole in the Wall" U a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amaring skiU. Extraordinary power.' 
—Daify ToJtgrm^ 



Eden FliiUpotts' NovalB. 
Crown 8w. (a. each. 



LYING PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. FiJthEdUion. 
THE HUBiAN BOY. With a Frootiapiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school>bo]rs do, and can lay bare tibeir in- 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 
J>ervading sense of humour.' — Aeadon^, 
NS OF THE MORNING. Suond 
Edition. 

^ ' A book of strange power and lasdna- 

tion.' — Momitu^ Post. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. SecmdEdiHon. 

' Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 

humour, are blended to a nicety ta tlus 

volume. — World, 

' The whole bo(A b redolent of a fresher 
and ampler air than Ineathes in the circom- 
scribed li^e of great towut. *-^ptctmUr. 



FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Socond Edi- 
tion. 

'Of variety and racy humour there b 
plenty. '-^Z7«£Sr Gmy^hU, 

THE RIVER. Third EMiom 

«"TheRiv«r"plaoesMr; FhUlpottsbthe 
firoot rank of Uidng novelists. '-^Ptmch. 

'Since "Lonia Dooae" we have had 
nothing so picturesque as thb newiOBUBce.' 
Bimmigham Gmanto. 

'Mr. Phillpotu's new book U a master- 
piece iriiidi nriafls him indisputably into 
the front rank of Sogliih novelists.'— /*«/; 
MmUGoMtU. 

'Thb great romaBce of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Edea Phillpotts has 
written.'— Jtf'tfmliiif PmU 



S. Bazing-Ckraldli Hovda. 
Crown ^o. 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. Fi/tkE^UHm. 

URITH. Fifth EdiHon. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sovnth 

Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP TACK ZITA. Fomrth Ediiion. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/Uk Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, 
ACQUETTA. ThirdEdition. 
.ITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edition. 
N0£:ML Ilhastrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustrated. 

Fourth Edition. 



U 



Third 



THE PBNNYOOMEQUICKS. 
Edition, 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THB TINNER. niosCnted. 

BLADY& nhistiatad. S tt md Editio n. 

DOMITIA. Ittostrated. S tttm d Edi tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINIFRED. lUnstiated. SotrndEMHon. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GBOROIE. lUastrated. 
MISS QUILLET. Ilhistrated. 
UTTLBTU*PENNY. A Now Edition, td. 
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Eobert Baifs Novels. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
Edition. 

' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
by its capital humour.'— ZJaiVy Chronicle, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 
* There is much insight in it, and much 
excellent humour.' — Daily Chronicle. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
' Of these mediaeval romances, which are 
now gaining ground "The Countess 
Tekla" is the very best we have seen.'— /*a// 
Mall Gazette. 



Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

THE STRONG ARM. 
Edition, 



Third 



Illustrated. Second 



THE VICTORS. 

' Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.'^ 
Onlooker. 

*A very ccmvincing studjr of American 
life in its business and political aq)ects.'-- 
Pilot. 

'Good writing, illumumting sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident. ' — Times, 



J. H. M. Abbot, Author of ' Tommy Corn- 
stalk.' PLAIN AND VELDT. Croum 
Zvo. 6s. 

F. Anstey, Author of 'Vice Versa. A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 3*. 6d. 

* A highly amusing story.' — 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
'A volumeof rollicking irresponsible fun.' — 

^ Outlook. 
' This eminently mirthful narrative.' — 

Globe. 

* Immensely diverting.' — Glasgow Herald. 
Richard BagOt. A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

' An admirable story. The plot is sensa- 
tional and original, and the Dook is full of 
telling situations.'—kS'/. James's Gazette, 

Andrew Balfour. BY stroke of 

SWORD. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6s. ^ ^ 
' A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unflagging vigour.' — Glode. 

VENGEANCE IS MINE. Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
M. C. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE 

SPARROW. Crown Svo, 6s, 
B. Baring Gould. See page 3a 

Jane Barlow. THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. CroTvn Svo, 6s, 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 
' This interesting and delightful book.^ Its 

author has done nothing better, and it is 

scarcely an exaggeration to say that it 

would oe am injustice to Ireland not to read 

it.* — Scotsman. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Robert Barr. See page 31. 
J. A. Bany. IN THE GREAT DEEP. 

Crown Sxto. 6s, 
Creorge Baxtram, Author of ' The People of 

Clopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. Crown Svo. 6s, 



Harold BegUe. the ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW. Crown Sv0. 6$. 
'Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson's 
manner and makes *'Sir John Sparrow" 
most diverting writing. Sir John is inspired 
with the idea that it is his duty to reform 
the world} and launches into tne vortex of 
faddists. His experiences are traced with 
spacious and Rabelsdsian humour. Every 
cnaracter has the salience of a type. Enter- 
tainingly and deftly written. '•— 

DeufyGrm^iu^ 

E. F. Benson. DODO : A Detail of the 

Day. Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE CAPSINA. Cronm Bvo. 6x. 
See also Flenr de Lis Novels. 

Kargaret Benson. SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Crown Svo. y.6d. 

Sir Walter Besant. A FIVE YEARS' 

TRYST, and Other Stories. Crown 9po, 6s. 
Krs. B. Bland (E. Nesbit). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. CronmBvo. 6c 

0. Stewart Bowles. A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. Crown Sow. 6r. 

Emma Brooke. THE POET'S CHILD. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 
Shan. F. BullOOk. THE SQUIREEN. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. Bloundelle Burton, Anthor of 'The 

Clash of Arms.' THE YEAR ONE : A 

Page of the French Revolution. Illua* 

trated. Crown 8t^ 6r. 

DENOUNCED. CrownZvo. 6s. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. CfMMsSM. 6«. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. CrMmtew. 

6*. 

SERVANTS OF SIN. Crown 990. 6t. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC Crmm to«. 

6s. 

* The characters are admirably portnqred. 
The book not only arrests and mirahia the 
attenticoi but convejrs valuable infbrautkm 
in the most pleasant guise.'— Jf#rw ij i y ^»rf. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crvwm 8mw 6$. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Ada Cambridge, THE DEVASTATORS. 

Crown Sw. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. CrownH^. U. t 



Beniaid Capes, Authc 



eiccllenlly fanciful i 



THE FOUNDERED C 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Cm 



ia^: —Daily Ex frill 

Mn.W.E.cUffarX : 



tdTday. 
J. Hadaren Cobban. ' 

ANDAMAN ; A Sa> 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
Crovmtvt. 6i. 
E. H. COOpsr, Amhor of ' Mr. Bli^e of New- 
mukic^A FOOL'S YEAR. Cfvai Sw. 61. 

Jnllan Corbett. A business in 

GREAT WAT EKS. Ctwmive. 61. 
MlLrte Cimm. SetpsgoE. 

1. Cope ConKortL captain jacobus : 

■ f^— '■-'--Road. C'.&ia. 61. 

E Lii Novel!. 

IN THE 

The Riideis.'cte. 



Sara Jeonnette Duncan (Mn. Eveiaid 

Comi), Author of -A Voywe of Consol*- 
lion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illiutraled. Third £di- 
li,m. Cr^HSva 61. 

•A ranLiog pLdtuie of Amtrigan lift, 
bright rmd gDod'tenpeied thiougtiout.^ — 

THE PATH OF A STAR. ILIustHlid. 



r OF FLAME. 



C. 7. Bm1)TM. 1 



ELI'S CHILDREN. Cww-Biw. 



AlSooi..._. .. 
See >]» Flew 



S. &. Crockstt, A 



' A aineululy onginil, clever, vid beAull- 
ful siorr. — C«a««iw. 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Cn™. 



'cHlN^AR. 
■Full of giWintrf and nalho) 



THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. tog. 6 
■ Mr. CroclieH U his bnl.--I.ittralun. 

B. IL CrOker, Author of ' PtRgy of Ih 
Bartons.' ANGEL. T/ur,i Editim 

AnBEo-Ibdian lift alx>UDd- The heroine 
deliahlfuL'— .Va«*««r Gimrdiin. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Crm,ii 

A STATE SECRET. Cnmmifo. 3J, 6rf. 

Bop* Dawllab. A secretary of 

LEGATION. Crmrn Bi ' 

C. E. Denny. THE ROi 

FOLD MANOR. Crmv 

Erelm DtoUnmn. a vicar's v 

T^'siN OF ANGELS. Crim 



A narrow' WAY. Tliird Sdilitn. 

J. 8. FletOher, the builders. Crmm 

Si« abo Fleur de Lis Novels. 
K.E.Forreat. THE SWORD OF AZRAEL, 

IL Cbronx^lc of the Great Mutiny. Cmm 

BL B. Fnmcll. MISS ERIN. Stand 



HaryOMint. Deadman's. CnwHtiv. 

THE MOVING FINGER. Cnw. Su. 
y.6d. 
See ntu Fleni de Lb Nevela. 
DoroUlM Oerard, Author of 'Lady BahT-' 
THE MILLION. Crfum tiv. «». 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
StanJ SditinM. CmmStw. 61. 
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THE SUPREME CRIME. Cr. 8w. 6*. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

'The love storv which it enshrines is a 
very pretty and tender one.' — Morning' 
Leader. 

* Distinctly interesting.* — Atkenaum. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crovm Zvo. 6s. 

R. Murray Gildirist. willowbrake. 

Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Algernon GiBsing. THE KEYS OF thp: 

n&OUSE. CrownZvo, 6s. 

Creorge GiSSing, Author of * Demos,' ' In the 

Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Edition, Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. CrownZvo, 65. 

Ernest GlanTlIle. THE KLOOF bride. 

Crown Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

THE LOST regiment. Crown 8w. 

3*. 6*/. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown Zvo. 

¥hE*INCA'S TREASURE. lUustrated. 
CroTvn Zvo. y. 6d. 

' No lack of excitine inddent. ' — Scotsman. 

* Most thrilling and exciting.' — 

Glasgow Herald. 

CiiarleB Glelg. bunter'S cruise. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo, %s. 6d. 
Jolien Gordon. MRS. CLYDE. Crown 
Zvo, 65. 

*A clever picture of many phases of 
feminine and American life.' — 

Daily Express, 

* Full of vivacity, with many excruciatingly 
clever and entertaming scenes.' — Pilot, 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

8. Gordon. A handful OF exotics. 

Crown Zvo, 3; . 6d, 
C. P. GO88. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. TAird Edition. 

Cro7vn Zvo, 6s, 
S. STQueen Gray. ELSA. CrownZvo, 6s. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CrotunZr'o. 2s. 6d. 
A. G. Hales. JjAIR THE APOSTATE. 

Illustrated. Cro7un Zvo, 6s. 

* An extraordinarily vivid story.* — World. 
'Mr. Hales has a vivid pen. and the 

scenes are described with vigour and colour. ' — 

Morning Post, 

Lord Ernest HamUton. mary Hamil- 
ton. Third Edition, CrownZvo. 6s. 

Vxs, Bnrton Harrison, a princess 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. Crown Qvo. 
6s, 

* Vigorous, swift, exciting.' — Outlook. 

' A smgularly pleasant story of the TsrroL' — 

Momiiur Post. 

Bo1>ert HiidienB. Author of 'Flames,' 

etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 

SQUARE. Second Edition, CrownZvo, 

6s, 



* One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hichens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hum* 
orous.' — Birmingkeun Gautte, 
TONGUES OFCONSCIENCE. Seemtd 
Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

FELIX. Fourth Edition, CrownZvo, 6s, 
'Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and 

nattiral. " Felix " is a clever book, and in 

many respects a true cx^—DmifyCJksnotUcU, 
' A really powerful book.'— 

Morning Lgmder, 
'The story is related with unflagging 

spirit. ' — World. 

* ** Felix " will undoubtedly add to a con> 
siderable reputation.' — Dmify MeUL 

See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 

Jolm Oliver HobteS, Author of 'Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOIN& 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

' Mrs. Craigie is at brilliant as iba ever 
has been ; her characters are all illtiminated 
with sparkling |[ems of deaaiptioii, and tbe 
conversation santillatet with an alnost 
bewildering blaze.'— ^Mm««jm. 

AntllOny HOpei. SeeiMgeaS. 

L Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Crown 8cw. 6s, 

Violet Hnnt THE HUMAN IN. 
TEREST. CrownZvo. 6s. 

C. J. CatO]lif)» HVne. Author of *C^ptain 
Kettle.* PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 lUustimdons. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

W.W. Jacobs. See page ag. 

Henry James, Author of 'What Maisie 
Knew.' THE SACRED FOUNT. 
Crovm Zvo. 6s, 

THE SOFT SIDE. Soeomd JBdUitm. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

THE BETTER SORT. Crvnm Bw, 6s, 
Gostaf Janson. ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE. Crown Zno, ts, 
a F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
CrownZvo. fie 

Florence nn6h Xtily. with hoops 

OF STEEL. CrownZvo. 6s, 

Hbn. Emily Lawless, traits and 

confidences. CrownZvo. 6t. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. Akw 
Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novda. 
Harry Lawson. Author of 'When the BiDy 
Boik' CHILDREN OF THS BUSH. 
CrownZvo. ts. 

' Full of human sympatliy and tiM famine 
flavour of a wild, untrammeUedt nnaophitti- 
cated life. * — Morning Lsmdtr. 

' The author writes of the wildtpictannM 
Hfe 'out back,' with all the amcdmior a 
natlTO and the penetrating in«lg |^ of loc^ 
observation.'— //M'{r Toltgrw^ 



Fiction 
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E. Lynn Linton, the true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Eleventh Edition, Crtnvn 
Zvo. IS. 

Norma Lorimer. MIRRY ANN. Crovm 

Zvo, 6s. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Cecil Lowis. the machinations 

OF THE MYO-OK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Charles K. Lush. THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Edna Lyaa derrick vaughan, 

NOVELIST. ^2nd thousand. Crown Zvo, 
TT. 6d. 

S. Macnanghtan. THE fortune of 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A. Macdonea THE STORY OF 

TERESA. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Harold Macgrath. THE PUPPET 

CROWN. Illustrated. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
G. Makgill. OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
Lucas Malet. See page 20. 
Mrs. M. E. Mann. OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

*An exceptionally clever book, told with 
consummate artistry and reticence.' — Daily 
Mail. 

* Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour. 
— Academy. 

' Wholly delightful ; a very beautiful and 
refreshing tale. '—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* The author touches nothing that she does 
not adorn, so delicate and firm is her hold.' 
— Manchester Guardian, 

* A powerful story.' — Times. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 
TH E PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Ricliard Marsh. BOTH SIDES OF THE 

VEIL. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crown 

Svo. 6s, 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition. Crozvn Svo. 6s. ^ 

* It is a lone time since my Baronite read 
a novel of su(3i entrancing interest as 'The 
Twickenham Peerage.* He recommends 
the gentle reader to get the boolc In addi- 
tion to its breathless interest, it is full of 
character and bubbling with fun.' — Punch. 

A. E. W. Mason, Author of ' The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,' 'Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,' etc CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

' A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance. ' — Spectator, 

Helen Mathenu Authw of 'Comln' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s, 



'Racy, pointed, and entertaining.' — 
Vanity Fair, 

'Honey is a splendid girl' — Daily 
Express, 

I A vigorously written story, full of clever 
things, a piquant blend of sweet and sharp.' 
Daily Telegraph, 

J. W. Mayall. the cynic and the 

SYREN. Crown Svo, 6s. 
L. T.Meade, drift. CrmvnSvo. 6s. 

Bertram Mitford. the sign of the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
CroTVH Svo, 3X. 6d, 

Allan Monkhonse. LOVE in a life. 

Crown Svo* 6s, 

F. F. Montresor, Author of ' Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

' Fresh, unconventional, and insdnct with 
human sympathy. ' — Manchester Guardian. 

' Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Vcd^tzxt.'-^pectator. 

Arthnr Moore. THE knight punc- 
tilious. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Arthur Morrison. See page 30. 

W. B. Norri& THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Secosid Edition. 
CrotuH Svo. 6s, 

'A capital novel it b, deftly woven to- 
gether of the comedy and trag^y of life.' — 
Yorkshire Post. 

' It is excellent— keen, graceful, diverting.' 
— Times. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 
CroTvn Svo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. 6s, 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. CrownZvo. 6s. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrownSvo. 6s. 
GILES INGILBY. JUusiraUd. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s, 
AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s, 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crown Svo. 

}s. 6d, 
ACK'S FATHER. CrownSvo. %s.6d. 
.ORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crotim Svo. 6s, 
THE PRODIGALS. Crotvn Svo, 3*. 6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Alfred OUivant OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
CroTvn Svo, 6s. 

* Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic '~ 
Punch, 

* We admire this book ... It is one to 
read with admiration and to praise with 
enthusiasm.' — Bookman, 
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' It is a fine, open-air, blood -stirring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dear.' — Literature. 

RPhillipB Oppenheim. MASTER OF 

MEN. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Gilbert Faxker. See page 29. 

James Blsrthe Fatten, bijli, the 

DANCER. Crown Svo. 6s. 

MaxFembertoxL THE footsteps OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. 6s, 
^ ' A story of pure adventure, with a sensa- 
tion on every page.' — Daily Mail. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A romance of high adrentore, of love and 
war.' — Daily News, 

Mrs. F. E. Fenny. A FOREST OFFICER. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Eden FllillpottB. See page 30. 
*Q,» Author of *Dead Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 
'Every story is an accomplished romance 

in its own way.' — Scotsman. 
' The poet's vein, the breadth of vision, the 

touch of mysticism are plain in all.' — Times. 

R. Orton Frowse. THE POISON OF 

ASPS. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Kichard Fryce. time AND THE 

WOMAN. CroTtm Svo. 6s. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Crown 

8cw. 3^^. 6d. 

J. Randal, aunt bethia's button. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 
Walter Rairmond, Author of * Love and 
Quiet Life.' FORTUNE'S DARLING. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Grace Rhys. THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. CrownSvo. 6s. 

• A really fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist's pages^ for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.' — Morning Leader, 

Grace Rhys and Another. THE 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Gwyn Jeffries. 
Crown Sizfo, 6s, 

Edith Rickert OUT OF THE cypress 

SWAMP. Crvtun Svo, 6s. 
W. Fett Ridge. LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

' The story is an interesting and animated 
picture of the struggle for life in London, 
with a natural humour and tenderness of its 
ovm.*'— Scotsman, 

'A simple, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure to many. Much study of 



the masses has made him, not mad, bat 
strong, and — wonder <^ wooden— cheexfuL* 
— Times. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Crvwm ftw. 

iECRETARYTOBAYNE,M.P. Crvmm 
Svo. 6s. 

CO. D.Roberts. THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Crvwn 8«w. 31. 6d. 

Mrs. IL H. Roberton. A GALLANT 

QUAKER. Illustrated. CrvwnSva, 6s. 

W. Clark RnsselL MY DANISH SWEET- 
HEART. iUustrated. E^ottrtA EdiiUn. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

W.SatcheU. THE LAND OF THE LOST. 
Crown S1O0. 6s. 

Marshall Sannders. ROSE A CHAR- 

LITTE. CroumSmf. 6s. 
W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Crvtat 

Svo. 6s. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Adeline Sergeant Author of < The Story of 

a Penitent Soul.' A GREAT LADY. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Crown Svo. 6s, 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Seemtd Edition. 

Cro7un Svo. 6s. 

* Full of life and inddent, and Barbara b 
a delightfiil heroine.' — Da/i^ Exprtss. 

'An unusually entertjuniiw story.' — 
World. 
ANTHEA'S WAY. Crown Sm 6t, 

W. F. Shannon, the mess deck. 

Crown Svo. 3X. 6d, 

JIM TWELVES. Second Ediiiom, Crown 

\vo. 3J. 6d, 

* Full of qusunt huUMnir, wise saws, and 
deep-sea philosophy.' — Momimr LtrndoTm 

*In **Jim TweWes" Mr. Shannon has 
created a delightful character. '•^-/'iMicA. 

' Bright and lively reading throoghoot.*— 
TeUgrapk, 
Helen SJ^ton. THE STRONG GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE. Crown^oo. U. 
R. N. SteidWllB. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. CrowH^mo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis NoybIs. 

E. E. Strain. elmslie'S drag-net. 

Crown %oo, 6s, 
EsnoLO Stuart A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Crown 8m^ 3«. td, 
CHRISTALLA. Cromn^no, 6r. 

Duchess of Swtlwrrland. ONE hour 

AND THE NEXT. Third 
Crown Sew. 6s, 

Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN 

Second Edition, Crown %oOi, nju 

Beidaniin Swift SIREN CITV; 

SORDON. CromH%oo, 61; 



COLD. 



